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PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 



It may be well to state that this diary is given to 
the public in the identical form in which it came to 
us, as far as is compatible with modern methods of 
bookmaking. The tell-tale pasteboard covers, with 
their ink-stains and their scraps of girlish penman- 
ship — " Emma Lou," written with many quirks and 
flourishes and framed by a crinkly line, and " Dorothy ** 
and "Bert," and the date "April, 1891 " — these and 
other individualizing features must be lost in the 
printed copy, but in no instance has the editor ven- 
tured to correct the grammar or mode of expression. 
Emma Lou's constructions are a little peculiar at 
times ; she is careless in the use of adjective for adverb 
and adverb for adjective ; her diction is not elegant. 
Change this, however, and something essential to 
her personality and her years would be gone. There- 
fore, before criticising her in this respect, call to mind 
certain blotted folios of your own, laid away at the 
bottom of old trunks, perhaps, or on the attic shelves, 
and do not judge her too harshly. She was only 
sixteen, and this portion of her life was written as 
she lived it — very crudely, but very honestly. 
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EMMA LOU— HER BOOK. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCING HERSELF. 

My name is Emma Lou — Emma Louisa Hanson ; 
but our family never did have any taste in regard to 
names, and so I tell mother, but she always answers : 
" Now don't bother me about your name. It is 
your aunt's, and it's a good sensible one too. If you 
were worthy of it, you'd be a much better behaved 
girl than you are now." 

And I breathe a sigh and am silent. 

But just here I will say that this is my Diary, and so 
I suppose I ought to describe myself. I mean my 
looks. In all the books that I ever read where the 
heroine keeps a diary, she always begins something 
like this : " My dear Diary, I, Fayetta Downing, look- 
ing into my glass, discover a pair of orbs which 1 
know in my secret heart to be beautiful," etc., describ- 
ing her numerous charms. But I, Emma Louisa Han- 
son, have no charms to describe. But I wt'll say of 
all the straight-haired, green-eyed (though Dorothy 
insists they are blue gray. The idea !), turn-up-nosed 
girls, my hair is the straightest, my eyes the greenest, 
and my nose the turn-upedest. 

My sister Dorothy and I go to the Edgerton 
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2 Emma Lou — Her ^ook, 

school. Miss Potter is the teacher, but I know most 
as much as she does ; in fact, I am the best scholar 
in school, and mother is awfully proud of me, espe- 
cially since a member of the Board from Ford's 
Corners visited one day when Miss Potter was sick, 
and I took her place. I was dreadfully scared, but 
after the session he told me I made " quite a little 
teacher." Not very little, for I was fifteen last 
January and come past mother's shoulder. Well, any- 
way, his words put an idea into my head, and a few 
days after, as I was plodding along alone (Dorothy 
had a cold and consequently was staying at home), 
thinking how nice it would be if I could teach a 
school all my own, I heard someone calling, " Whoa, 
Emma ! '* 

I walked along as fast as the snow would allow, for 
I knew that it was Bert Remington behind me. He 
always shouts that after me, just to make me mad. 
But I wouldn't stoop to be angry with him. He 
called again, " Em — Emma Lou ! " 

Then I turned around. When he addresses me 
properly, Til speak to him. He came running up 
with his sled. 

" Jump on, Emmy, and I'll get you there in a jifify! " 
he cried. 

And said I, " Good-morning, Mr. Remington." 

" Whew, aint we fine ! " he ejaculated. ** Good- 
morning, Miss Hanson, would you like a ride on 
Jumbo ? " that's his sled, and I answered : 

" No, thank you, Mr. Remington, I prefer to walk." 
And I did to being jolted along on a sled by that rude 
boy. 






Introducing Herself. 3 

" Suit yourself, Miss Stuck-up ! " he cried, spying 
Susie Patterson up the road, and off he ran, crying : 
" Hold on, Sukey ! Want a ride ? " 

He caught up with her, and she (oh, how I hate 
her — I mean dislike !) got on the sled, and off they 
started, talking and laughing — ^about me, I suppose. 

AH this broke in on my thoughts dreadfully, but I 
made up my mind to one thing : if ever 1 had Bert 
for a pupil I'd teach him better manners. When I 
reached the school, Joe Wentworth was sitting on the 
steps that lead to the girls' cloakroom. He was taking 
off his overshoes. The steps are very narrow and Joe 
is quite fat, so when I came up and asked him to let 
me pass — he's awful polite — he said, " Oh, certainly ! " 
and got up in such a hurry that he slipped and fell the 
whole length. I felt so ashamed, and of course every- 
body laughed, especially Bert Remington and Sue, 
who were standing in the door, and even the teacher, 
who was coming up the walk, smiled. When Fm a 
teacher, I hope I'll have more dignity. Everything 
went wrong that day. 

Friday went off better, and when I came home 
mother met me at the door and hurried me into the 
house. 

" Mr. Timmons, the school commissioner you spoke 
of, is in the other room to see your father on busi- 
ness," she whispered. ** Something that concerns 
you, I imagine." 

When I entered the sitting-room, Mr. Timmons 
gave me a little nod ; then went on talking to father 
about the crops, paying no more attention to me than 
if I had been so much air. I sat there a few minutes 
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and listened to them. I was very much disappointed, 
and concluded mother had made a mistake when she 
thought his visit had anything to do with me, when 
suddenly he said, without even glancing in my 
direction : 

"Well, Mr. Hanson, what about that little gal of 
youm ? " 

Father looked at me thoughtfully. I sat up straight 
in my chair and waited. 

" Emma Lou," said he, " Mr. Timmons says that 
over in the next district they are without a teacher, 
and he wants you to go over there and take the place 
until it can be filled." 

" Yes, that's it," put in Mr. Timmons. " You see. 
Miss Emma " (he was more respectful this time), 
" you see, we haint had no teacher over thar now for 
over six months, and the people are getting riled, for 
they say the children will forgit all they larned afore, 
and they're pestering the life out of me, seeing as I'm 
one of the board, though I never could see why they 
put me on the board." 

I couldn't either. 

" It's been pretty hard work," he continued. " I've 
tried and tried to find someone, when I happened to 
think what a smart little teacher you made when I 
came through this district t'other day ; so I came to 
ask your pa about it. What do you say to it, eh ? ** 

I hadn't time to reply. 

" The work won't be hard, for there aint more'n fif- 
teen kids, the oldest not over eleven. Oh, yes ! there's 
that Billings girl, she's fifteen ; but the work won't be 
hard." 
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Introducing Herself. 5 

By this time I had found my tongue and gasped 
out : ** Oh, how lovely ! " 

Then father smiled and said : " Is my little girl so 
eager to leave home as all that ? " 

" Oh, father ! *' I cried ; ** but I could come home 
every Saturday and see you and mother and Dorothy, 
couldn't I ! " 

"Of course, of course," answered Mr. Timmons. 
" There's no object in keeping you over Sunday as I 
know on. Then I may consider the matter settled, 
Mr. Hanson ? " he said, with a sigh of relief. 

" I suppose so, if Emma Lou wants to go," an- 
swered father reluctantly. " But she's so young." 

" To be sure, but she's uncommon smart for her 
years, uncommon smart," and Mr. Timmons beamed 
upon me very flatteringly. 

I didn't like the way he looked when he smiled ; 
but it was just too splendid to think of having a school 
all my own. 

** Well, if Emma Lou wants to go," repeated father, 
still reluctant, looking at me gravely. 

** Yes, father, please. It is just what I have been 
longing for," I entreated. 

"Then run and get ready," he answered with a sigh. 
" There are some arrangements to be made, signing 
the contract, etc., and Mr. Timmons wishes to take 
you back with him to-night. You are to board at his 
house and have fifteen dollars a month besides. He 
will bring you home every Friday night and return for 
you Monday morning." 

"All right," I said. 

As I ran upstairs two steps at a time, I heard father 
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say : ** Mind, Timmons, that the signing of that con- 
tract must be a mere form. It would be wrong to 
bind a child like her for any specified length of time. 
It's my belief she'll be sick of the thing in a week, and 
if so, she must be allowed to give up the school. It's 
only an experiment. She is so self-confident and 
ambitious." 

" Oh, certainly, certainly," answered Mr. Timmons. 

" Sick of it in a week ! what could father be think- 
ing of." 

I found mother brushing my best dress. She smiled 
as I came in. " Your father gave his consent, did 
he ? I talked it over with him before you came. I 
told him we had better let you go. I knew you would 
like it," she said, and then added, to tone down the 
efifect, for she was glad too, " but I shall be very 
lonesome without you, Emma Lou." 

I suppose she is proud of my being so smart and 
all. I kissed her and said something about being 
home every Friday night. My head was full of plans. 
The children should call me " Miss Hanson," and I 
would be very dignified, for there would be no Bert to 
" pester " me, as Mr. Timmons would say. 

It didn't take me long to get ready, and I soon 
found myself beside Mr. Timmons in the old bob 
sled. I did hope when he brought me home he would 
take another vehicle. I was so ashamed when we met 
Bert Remington, who had been kept after school, as 
usual, and he sang out, '* Hello, Em ! " as we passed 
him. 

I looked the other way and paid no attention, and I 
do believe Mr. Timmons never suspected he meant me. 
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Introducing Herself, 7 

I was so tired when we reached the school com- 
missioner's house that I thought if I had to ride home 
every week in that rig, I would rather not go home at 
all. He took me into the kitchen, where his wife, a 
silent, sad looking woman, gave me some supper. 
Her cooking did not taste much like mother's. The 
family, with the exception of Mr. Timmons, of course, 
had been to tea. After I had eaten I felt refreshed, 
and looked about me. The ceiling was low and 
blackened with smoke. There was a bit of a fire in 
the cookstove and a cradle stood beside it, in which 
lay a sickly looking baby. It awoke and cried, not 
loudly but plaintively, as though it expected no one 
to come and comfort it. Mrs. Timmons finished 
sweeping and then went wearily over to the baby and 
took him. I pitied them both. 

Just then the door was thrown open and in came 
two boys, of seven and eight years respectively. They 
did not notice me until a few momente afterward, when 
Mr. Timmons entered and said : " Here, boys, this is 
your new school teacher. Miss Hanson." They looked 
at me then and the younger one set up a howl, prob- 
ably because school was to commence again. The 
other whispered to him audibly : 

" She's only a little girl^ not so big as Kate Billings, 
and she can't " 

But here he was checked by a stern look from his 
father. However, the younger one seemed to know 
what his brother would have said, for he straightened 
out his face and grinned maliciously at me through his 
tears. 

"A little giri!" I'd show them if I was. I 
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asked Mrs. Timmons if I shouldn't take the baby. I 
soothed him to sleep and placed him in his cradle. 

We sat there all the evening. The boys went to 
sleep in their chairs, Mrs. Timmons knitting needles 
clicked, and Mr. Timmons alternately read a week old 
paper and grumbled over the low price of wheat. 
Thus was my first evening spent. How different 
from the pleasant ones at home in our little sitting 
room. I kept myself awake until nine o'clock, think- 
ing about my school and what I proposed doing. 
Then Mrs. Timmons took a candle and I followed her 
upstairs. We went through a cold, stiff-looking par- 
lor without anything cheerful about it, and up a 
narrow staircase to the front room. This she ushered 
me into with a sad, " Good-night, Miss Hanson," and 
disappeared, leaving the light. 

When she had gone I looked about my apartment. 
It was more bare and desolate looking, if possible, 
than the one bejow. There was no carpet on the 
floor, only a rug before the bed, one chair, a table on 
which she had placed the candle, and a small mirror. 
I was too tired to notice anything more, except that it 
was very cold. I was vaguely disappointed at some- 
thing, I didn't know exactly what ; everything was so 
uncomfortable, and I was homesick and wished I 
hadn't come. I went to sleep, wondering what made 
Mr. Timmons live in such a horrid house and what 
made Mrs. Timmons so sad. 



CHAPTER II. 

HER SCHOOLHOUSE AND THE PATTERSON PARTY. 

The next morning when I awoke the sun was shin- 
ing through the frosty window on the bare floor. It 
was a dreadfully uncomfortable place in which to 
dress, as you may imagine, Miss Fayetta, and when 
three buttons came off your shoe in your efforts to 
hurry, and when your fingers were so cold that you 
could scarcely braid your hair, you would probably 
have sat down and cried — and frozen to death. But 
I set my teeth hard to keep them from chattering, and 
completed my toilet to the accompaniment of Mr. 
Timmons' angry voice as he called the boys to " git 
up, there ! " 

Well, at last I was ready and went down stairs^ 
where I found Mrs. Timmons bending over the stove 
with a very red face, seasoning meat. Everything 
appeared more smoky and greasy than on the night 
before. We ate a most uncomfortable breakfast, after 
which I dressed the poor little baby. Mrs. Timmons 
thanked me. She said it was so hard to get around to 
do everything. I thought it must be, as a great many 
things seemed to need doing. When I finished with 
him, Mr. Timmons came in and said that there was 
some " fixin* up " to be done at the schoolhouse, and 
wanted me to go over with him ; accordingly we set 
out. 
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The schoolhouse was in a pleasant locality enough, 
but the building itself — well, it did need " fixin* up " 
with a vengeance ! Even Mr. Timmons looked sur- 
prised at the state of things, and explained to me " as 
how the door had been broken in last summer by a 
picnicing party when a storm came up " sudden like," 
and how he had neglected to have it repaired. I 
listened to his apologies and made no reply. I 
understood now why he had experienced so much 
difficulty in finding a teacher, or, at least, in keeping 
her after she had seen the building. It stood on the 
top of a low hill and the wind had tipped it a little, 
so that it looked as though it were dancing a jig. 
Inside, dead leaves were heaped in the corners, and the 
floor was rotten in places. Snow had drifted in almost 
to the platform. The ceiling and walls were festooned 
with cobwebs. I turned away from the door in disgust. 
Mr. Timmons cast an apprehensive glance at me, then 
walked around the building and discovered there was 
not a whole window. 

" It's in pretty bad shape," he remarked helplessly. 

I looked away over the landscape. The idea of ex- 
pecting anybody to teach in such a rickety old struc- 
ture ! It was little more than a shanty, and why had it 
been allowed to get in such a condition ? He seemed 
to read my thoughts and realize the necessity of action, 
for he said he would go after a carpenter, also a woman 
to clean. 

I was relieved when he made this proposition, but I 
didn't say anything. Before going, he made a fire in 
the rusty, bow-legged stove, and I sat down beside it. 
I wanted to teach very much. I could not bear to 
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give it up, and yet when I looked around my heart 
sank. The seats were only rough benches, with 
scarred, unsteady desks in front of them. In the back 
of the room there was a blackboard which had ceased 
to be black, the paint having been scratched ofiF. A 
table for the teacher, the chair in which I was sitting, 
and the stove, completed the furniture. But gradually 
as the place warmed up, I began to take a more cheerful 
view of the situation. Of course, the schoolhouse was 
not much like the kind I had been used to before we 
came to live in the country, and even the one in 
Edgerton was a palace compared to it, but I deter- 
mined to make the best of things. 

In the course of an hour Mr. Timmons came back 
accompanied by a carpenter and a red-faced girl. 
She worked under my direction, and the carpenter and 
Mr. Timmons proceeded to glaze the windows. Then 
they put a new board or two into the floor, and fixed 
the lock on the door. By noon all had been done that 
could be without building a new schoolhouse, and, 
moreover, everything was as clean as soap and water 
could make it. Mr. Timmons seemed well pleased 
with himself and with the morning's work, but he 
grumbled a good deal when he paid the carpenter. I 
don't see why ; the money came out of the district. 
After dinner I spent a little time in arranging ray 
schoolbooks, which I had brought at mother's sug- 
gestion. 

About three o'clock Mr. Timmons took me over to 
the house of Mr. Gill, the school commissioner, who 
has the rheumatism so he can't walk ; and I signed a 
contract which provided that I should get fifteen dol- 
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lars a month and my board. As I was signing it I 
couldn't help thinking how much smarter I am than 
most girls of my age, and I just wished Susie Patterson 
could see me affixing my name to that paper while the 
two gentlemen waited. They talked in undertones, 
and I heard Mr. Timmons tell Mr. Gill that he would 
take me to board for the additional ten dollars that 
would otherwise have been part of my salary. At least 
I inferred this, for Mr. Gill remonstrated a little, and 
Mr. Timmons explained very fully that my " pa " was 
very careful of me, and didn't want me to have to walk 
too far to the school, and that his (Mr. Timmons') 
house was half a mile the nearest. I was standing by 
the table and they were over by the window, but I 
heard most all they said. I couldn't remember having 
heard father say anything about my having to walk far, 
but of course it was all right, for Mr. Timmons had 
made the arrangement with father. 

After a while the bob sled was brought around and 
we started for home. I mean my home, not the 
Timmons'. It seemed as though I had been gone a 
month, while in fact it was only a day and a night. 
I felt ashamed of myself for having gotten so homesick 
in that little time, but I knew my folks would be glad 
when I came. I had never been away over night 
before, and they had no doubt been very lonely with- 
out me. 

When Mr. T. had departed and I was seated in 
front of the stove with my feet on the fender, and had 
told them all about my schoolhouse, Dorothy, dear 
child, came tiptoeing up to me with a note in her 
hand, which proved to be an invitation for us to a 
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party at Deacon Brown's that evening. Dorothy 
danced around while I read it. It was the first time 
she had ever been invited out anywhere in the even- 
ing. Dorothy is only twelve and has great dark eyes 
and pretty brown hair. Of course she's the beauty of 
the Hanson family. Folks are always saying so 
before me, just as though I didn't know it, and when 
father hears them, he always strokes my head, with, 
" And Emma Lou here, is a remarkable student for 
her years." Thus excusing me for having a homely 
nose, I suppose. But to go back. I was glad about 
the invitation too, for Deacon Brown's house is lovely, 
with a conservatory which Susie Patterson is always 
boasting about. Deacon Brown is her grandfather, 
and the party was given in her honor. 

At last we were ready and looked like two mummies 
we were so bundled up, for the night was cold and 
mother insisted on our wearing great shawls outside 
our cloaks. Before long we heard sleigh bells. 
There was a bob that was going to stop for all of us. 
We ran out, and the first words that Bert Remington 
said, were, "Good evening, teacher." Then as we 
came nearer, he swung the lantern which he held so 
that the light fell upon us, and shouted, " New assort- 
ment of dry goods on exhibition ! " 

I detested him. I know we looked funny with so 
many wraps and things on, but I don't think it was 
very nice of him to say anything. 

As the driver helped me in, Bert rose and said, 
" Allow me, madam," offering me his seat with a great 
flourish, although the sled was not half full and there 
was lots of room. They all laughed, but Joe Went- 
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worth said, ** Here's your place, Emma Lou," and I 
sat down by him. He tucked the robes about me and 
fixed a brick under my feet, although he first dropped 
it on them ; but Joe's a gentleman if he is awk- 
ward. As for Dorothy, she settled down peacefully by 
Bert, who never seems to care to tease her. We dashed 
along, stopping every now and then to take someone 
in. I would have enjoyed talking about my school 
and what I proposed doing, as all of the girls and 
most of the boys had heard of it, and were very much 
interested, but every time that horrid Bert addressed 
me, he'd begin with "Say, teacher"; and he asked 
such silly questions too. I grew really exasperated, 
and Joe leaned down and whispered for me not to 
mind. Just at that moment, Bert, who was whisking 
the lantern about all the time, turned its light upon 
us and cried, " No spooning allowed ! " Everybody 
shouted as Joe straightened up in confusion. They 
all knew it was something that Joe would never 
dream of doing, he's so bashful. And this made it all 
the more ridiculous. 

" I will never speak to you again as long as I live, 
Bert Remington," I cried. 

" Oh, yes, you will, Emmy," he answered soothingly. 

I was glad when we got there. Oh, how nice and 
warm it was ! Susie received, and goodness, wasn't she 
fixed up ! It annoyed me just to look at her. Her 
hair done like a young lady's, and a long dress on. 
To be sure she's sixteen, but here I was a teacher and 
hadn't thought of such a thing. Susie thinks she's 
pretty, like her big sister Mollie, and is always telling 
how everybody says she's a "perfect picture " of Moll, 
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but I'm sure I've told her often enough that I'd never 
dream they were related ; but perhaps I'm nobody. 

We played games and danced, and after a while 
popped corn and pulled candy. Now if there is one 
thing that I like, it is popcorn, so I took mine into 
that darling conservatory, determined to enjoy it with- 
out being molested. I sat down behind a big oleander 
tree and was having a good time, when who should in- 
trude upon my bliss, but Mr. Charlie Benson, a grand- 
son of the deacon's and cousin to Susie and Mollie. 
He had a dish of popcorn too, and he came and sat 
down beside me in the window seat. 

"Why," he exclaimed, " you here? You are the 
last person I should expect would run away from che 
fun ? " 

*• This is fun enough for me," I answered. 

" That's my case too, Miss Hanson, for I am par- 
ticularly fond of popcorn, especially these crispy * old 
maids,' " he answered, laughing, and then added : 

" How appropriate that they should be called * old 
maids,' for have not the natural hopes of both been 
blighted?" 

" Oh, no," I returned, " Most old maids are old 
maids because they refused to have their hopes 
blighted." His eyes were full of laughter, and I went 
on. I don't know what possessed me. 

" I think it would be much more appropriate, Mr. 
Benson, if they were called old bachelors." I re- 
membered the riddle. 

" Why ? " he asked. 

" Oh, because neither ever popped," I answered. 

He looked at me a moment and then threw back 
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his head and laughed, and I, I wished I had never 
said it. What did he think of me ? A teacher, too ! 
He soon recovered himself and said," Miss Emma, your 
logic won't quite hold, for it is a lamentable fact, owing 
to the hardness of the hearts of some of your sex, that 
men Aave popped, and still remain single. How are 
you going to reconcile that with your statements ? " 

I did not wish to discuss the subject any further, 
but I said in a low voice, "These half-popped kernels 
will represent that class." 

" Very well. Miss Emma Lou, I surrender, hence- 
forth the * old maids * are * old bachelors,' " he said. 

In a few minutes we went out of the conservatory 
and found that everybody was getting ready to go. I 
put on my cloak and hood, but the shawl and veil I 
couldn't find anywhere. As I was hunting around, 
Mr. Benson came up to me again, and holding out 
his hand, said : " Allow me to wish you success as a 
teacher, Miss Emma. I hear you have accepted a po- 
sition over in the next district. I go through there 
sometimes, and I mean to come and visit your 
school." 

My heart jumped into my throat, and I was just 
on the point of begging him not to do any such thing, 
when, who should I see but that horrid Bert Reming- 
ton, prancing around with my shawl and veil on. 

" It's a very cold night, ladies, and I should advise 
you to bundle up as I do." 

I dashed forward, forgetting all about Mr. Benson, 
forgetting also the vow that I had made. 

"Take those things off this minute, Bert Reming- 
ton ! " I exclaimed. " Take them off, I say ! " 
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He dropped them and ran, crying, "I thought you 
wouldn't speak to me, neifer^ never again." 

As I stooped to pick them up I had a glimpse of 
Mr. Benson and Mollie Patterson laughing. Then I 
went outside with the rest, and one of the girls pinned 
the old things on for me. I hadn't intended that the 
Pattersons should know that abominable red and 
green shawl was mine. 

It was too bad that I hadn't remembered in time 
about not speaking to Bert. There I had refused by 
a shake of the head when he asked me to dance, and 
sat four out with Joe Wentworth because I simply 
won't try to get around with him, he's so supremely 
awkward. And Bert had danced I don't know how 
many times with Susie, and she was so elated because 
she did not see him on the floor with me once. Susie 
thinks Bert is awful nice, though he is a month younger 
than she is. I am always reminding her of this, too. 
Take it altogether, I hadn't had a very pleasant time. 

We would at least have gotten home without any 
accident had not that same mean boy scared the 
horses by throwing hickorynut shells at them. Of 
course they were frightened and away we went. We 
fairly flew at first, then everything began to bump 
and thump together. The horses had carried us into 
Wilson's wood and were dragging us among the stumps 
and logs that were but partly cleared away. 

Kitty Chandler screamed every minute right in my 
ear. At last the bob turned over. Bert was at the 
bottom of the mischiefs but I was at the bottom of 
the load. 

Kitty Chandler clung to me as we fell. I heard 
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Bert informing Dorothy, while he brushed the snow 
off her, that the little schoolma'am's dignity was 
ruffled. 

When we got home, Dorothy and I still lived and 
moved and had our being, though father said it was 
a miracle we had not been killed ; and mother added 
that she never {/id believe in young folks galloping 
around the country in the middle of the night. She 
thought it was the darkness that caused the catas- 
trophe, and I was too dazed to inform her to the con- 
trary, though Bert is an tmfi of darkness fast enough. 



CHAPTER III. 

A BONA FIDE SCHOOLMA'aM. 

The next morning, Saturday, I had a headache, as 
might have been expected. Sunday I was much 
improved, and Monday I was all right ; but I almost 
wished that this had not been the case, for I did not 
want to go back with Mr. Timmons to that dreadful 
schoolhouse. Father and mother both urged me to 
give up all thoughts of teaching there. They said it 
was not a fit place for me to go ; that they hadn't 
dreamed it was so bad when they gave their consent ; 
that I was too young, etc. But I insisted, and for 
once I had my way. 

I heard mother say that she believed it was pure 
obstinacy on my part ; but father just laughed and 
said he admired my pluck, and only hoped that the 
experiment would not make me sick ; besides, he was 
inclined to think that in a week or two I would be 
willing to come home and stay. I don't mean to be 
obstinate, but there is something in me that just won't 
let me give up when once I have started to do a thing. 
Besides, you see, Bert Remington and Susie Patterson 
and all the rest of the boys and girls had heard about 
me having been asked to be a teacher over at Ford's 
Corners, and I had to go — there was no other way. 
But I don't believe father and mother suspected how 
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I hated the thought of going back, or they would not 
have made it any harder for me. 

When I started off with Mr. Timmons I was very 
miserable. But after a time I felt better ; I was now 
a real teacher, as much as Miss Potter, and this 
thought comforted me. To be sure, the school-build- 
ing at Ford's Corners left a good deal to be desired, 
but it would at least be warm, for Mr. T. was to see to 
the building of the fire — father had insisted upon this ; 
and that mqrning Tommy and Jimmy had been sent 
over to keep it while their father came for me. 

And it was warm ! I noticed as I approached the 
door that the chimney smoked a good deal, but I was 
not prepared for the sight that met my gaze. There 
was the bow-legged stove fairly palpitating ; it was 
red hot. The very air throbbed with heat, and over 
in the farthest and coolest corner of the room, as 
unconcerned as could be, were Tommy and Jimmy 
playing marbles. 

" Why, boys ! " I cried, " what do you mean by hav- 
ing such a fire? You'll burn the schoolhouse up ! " 

" Pop told us to keep it, and we did," they ex- 
claimed in one breath. 

And they had. I closed all the dampers and 
opened the stove door. But to no avail. The heat 
was something terrible. 

" Oh, what shall I do ? " I cried, as I threw up one 
window after another and opened the door, for it was 
stifling. 

" I know," yelled Jimmy, and before I was aware 
what he was about, he had seized the pail of water, 
which stood near the stove to keep it from freezing. 
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and emptied part of its contents in on the burning 
knots. 

A loud scream and a cloud of steam and ashes 
followed this performance. The force of the steam 
had knocked the little fellow flat on his back. Both 
boys were screaming now, and the fire was hissing 
terribly, though, thank goodness, it was subdued, and 
I — I was just about wild, but I helped Jimmy to his 
feet and told Tommy to stop howling. 

Just then through the open door stalked a girl, 
bringing in an avalanche of snow upon the clean floor. 
I was sure of her identity even before she spoke, and 
it was she of all my pupils whom I had most desired 
to impress with my dignity. It was too bad. She 
stood in the middle of the room, taking a view of the 
situation, and of me particularly. She stared at me 
with her impudent black eyes and asked, before I had 
time to say anything : 

" So you're the teacher, are you ? " and she smiled 
scornfully and tossed her nose in the air. 

" And you are Miss Billings ? " I returned, in as 
stern a voice as I could command. 

" No, I aint Miss Billings ; I'm Kate Billings, that's 
who I am," and she laughed a horrid laugh. 

I was very indignant, but I did not wish to show it, 
so I turned to some children who had come in and 
told them to hang their wraps on the pegs in the front 
part of the room. No sooner had I said this than 
that dreadful girl took off her hat, calmly gave it a 
sling, and, much to my surprise, it landed on a peg. 
Her shawl followed and, falling on the head of a meek 
little maiden, was hung up without more ado. I tried 
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to pay no more attention to the girl, but she paid me 
enough. 

There were fifteen scholars, and the entire morning 
was occupied in arranging them in classes by hav- 
ing them read, for there seemed to have been no grad- 
ing. When I called upon Kate Billings, she would 
not say a word, but just sat glaring defiantly at me. 

" I know you can read nicely, Kate ; come, let me 
hear you," I said persuasively. 

She looked at me, winking her eyes very slowly, but 
said nothing. 

" No, -she can't," burst in Teddie Smith ; "she reads 
worser than anyone else." 

I silenced him, or else it was Kate herself, for she 
gave him a look that was enough to freeze the blood 
in his veins. In a little while I excused the school, 
telling Kate to remain. When we were alone I said : 

"Kate, won't you read to me now the rest are 
gone ? " 

" Didn't I tell you I couldn't ? " she snapped out, 

I answered gently. "No, Kate, you didn't ; Teddie 
did, but I hardly believed him. Now I am going to 
show you how, and I'm sure you can learn." 

I labored with her almost an hour, at the end of which 
time she had learned the piece by heart, but when I 
asked her to read it backward as a test of her 
powers, she couldn't, or else wouldn't. She wasn't a 
bit like the bad girls I had read about in books, who 
are always led to say they are sorry when they see how 
much trouble they are causing their teachers. I was 
certain that Kate would never tell me she was sorry if 
she were burning at the stake and her life could be 
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saved by that means, there was such a spiteful 
gleam in her eyes, as though she enjoyed her victory 
over me, even though it did make her late for her 
dinner. 

I walked back to Mr. Timmons* very disconsolately. 
For the first time the thought presented itself to me 
that I might not be successful with the school. I was 
sure I should not if every day brought forth a struggle 
with this girl, who was so near my own age that she 
dared not only to disobey, but openly flaunt me 
before the rest of my pupils. It was too bad. How 
could I be dignified with her sneering gazeiixed upon 
me all the time ? 

When I reached the house, the family had eaten 
dinner, but Mr. Timmons said, as I was being served, 
" So you had a time with that Billings girl, did you ? 
I'll speak to her father if she don't behave." 

"Mr. Timmons," said I, "please don't dojany such 
thing. It will only make the matter worse, and I'll 
get along with her somehow." 

" Well, if you do," said he, " you'll do more than 
any other teacher ever has," and the subject was 
dropped. 

Kate was not among the pupils when I returned 
that afternoon, for which I rejoiced, but I observed 
one new one. 

He was a roguish looking boy of about eight, with 
mischievous black eyes that reminded me of her, 
except that he did not look at all sulky ; and when I 
asked him his name, he gave it in a piping voice, 
"Sammie Billings." I thought I should have no 
trouble with him, but I was mistaken, When the first 
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class was called I noticed that Alice Dillon remained 
in her seat. 

" Are you not in this class ? " I asked. 

" Yes'um," she answered. 

" Then why do you not come to it ? *' I demanded 
in surprise. 

** Because I can't," she answered. 

I walked down the aisle very much disturbed in my 
mind, but the mystery was soon solved, for on reach- 
ing her desk I found that her long tow-colored braids 
had been pinned securely to the back of the seat, so 
that she could not move, even to free herself. 

I released her from the trying position and then 
asked what it meant. At my question Sammie, who 
sat just behind Alice, looked up in the most innocent 
way, placing his grimy little finger on a spot in his 
book to keep the place. 

** Did you do it, Sam ? " I demanded sternly. 

" What ? " he asked, looking all around. 

" You know very well what I mean. Did you pin 
down Alice's braids ? " 

He leaned forward and gazed at a red celluloid hair- 
pin which she wore. 

" No'um, I didn't put that pin in. 'Spose she did 
herself, or else her ma." 

"Samuel Billings, do you mean to say that you 
didn't pin her hair to the seat ?" 

Alice had turned around and was gazing at the cul- 
prit with meekly accusing eyes. 

He fidgeted. 

" No ma'am, I didn't mean to say Ma/." 

" What did you mean to say ? " 
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** I didn't mean to say anything bad/* he answered, 
looking down at his book and beginning to study dili- 
gently. 

" Samuel," I began severely, but he looked up sud- 
denly and inquired : 

" Was Samuel the feller what was in the lion's den 
and ? " 

But I turned away and left him without stopping to 
inform him on that point. I told him to remain in at 
recess and explain the matter to me. 

When the others went out, I called him to my desk, 
but he startled me by saying : 

" Teacher, did you know Kate wasn't coming to 
school never no more. My grandad says she shan't. 
He's 'shamed of her being older than the teacher." 

I just put my arm out and hugged that child, then I 
remembered myself. 

" I am sorry," I said, but I knew he did not believe 
me, for his eyes twinkled so. Then I repeated ray old 
question, but I couldn't be stern, my heart was so 
light. 

He gazed meditatively at the ceiling and inquired : 

** She's got long white hair, haint she ? " 

I was obliged to admit that her hair was rather 
light. 

"No, it's white," he objected, "white, jest like my 
grandad's, and he's over seventy. She's got old be- 
fore her time, haint she, teacher ? " 

I again asked the old question, to which he paid no 
attention, but went on : 

" And she wears it in two long braids jest like a 
Chinaman, only she's got two and they only have one." 
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I laughed ; I couldn't help it, and I had meant to 
scold the little rascal. 

" Sammie," I cried, determined to have an answer, 
" tell me this minute, did you do it or did you not ? 
Yes or no ? " 

" Well," he said reluctantly, at a loss for any more 
side remarks. " This afternoon her long thin white 
hair was a-hangin* down right in front of my eyes, and 
I thought, yer know, if I jest pinned her braids to the 
seat, it would kinder hold them up so's they wouldn't 
pull her head back so," and he gave me a mischievous 
look from his black eyes and then dropped them. 

Now it was true that Alice did hold her prim little 
head very high, so this was Sam's excuse. But I just 
couldn't scold him, and, threatening punishment if he 
ever did such a thing again, I let him go. But in a few 
minutes he put his head in at the door and asked : 

" Miss Hanson, was it Samuel who went into the 
lion's den, or — someone else ? " 

" Someone else," I answered. 

That day seemed forty-eight hours long. The chil- 
dren were back in their seats and everything was going 
on quietly when there came a loud knocking at the 
door. Imagine my consternation. 

" Mr. Benson," I thought, " he said he was coming. 
How mean of him ; the first day too ! " 

I answered the summons with a beating heart, but 
what was my surprise on opening the door to see Bert 
Remington, bowing and scraping before me. He had 
on a pair of old blue overalls, which were very long 
and baggy for him. He also wore a yellow muffler, 
which gave him a tramp-like air. 



^ 
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He came in, not at all abashed by my coldness or 
the eyes of the wondering children. 

" What do you want ? " I inquired. 

" I came to hear the little lambs say their lessons, 
for I love little lambs." 

He sat down in my chair, which I ^d to give him, 
and I resumed my teaching. I had nearly finished 
with the class and had about forgotten Bert, when 
my attention was attracted to him by his dragging 
his chair the whole length of the room with one 
hand, while with the other he held up his overalls. 
He did look funny, even I couldn't help smiling, 
especially when he found he had dropped his muffler, 
for he turned and went back to pick it up, still drag- 
ging the chair. But I was angry. It was mean in 
him to come this way and bother me, for he had no 
other object than to keep the school in a continual 
titter. 

I succeeded at length in getting them quieted after 
this last outbreak, and Teddie Smith was reciting the 
table of two's, when Bert asked in a very polite voice 
if " Miss Hanson " had any objections to his question- 
ing the class. I had, but I couldn't say so very well. 
And he proceeded : 

" Now Teddie, my lamb, if you lose two times two 
shoe buttons, how many shoe buttons do you lose ? " 

Teddie looked down at his own shabby little boots, 
which boasted exactly one button apiece, and 
answered : 

" Couldn't do it." 

" Why ? " asked Bert in surprise. 

" Because I never lose my shoe buttons but once, 
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I never kin find them to lose again," answered Teddie 
mischievously. 

" But suppose you did lose two times two shoe but- 
tons ? " persisted Bert. 

" Wouldn't be but two buttons jest the same, if I 
did lose them two times." 

The little rascal misconstrued the problem on pur- 
pose, I believe, because he suspected that Bert was 
only trying to torment me, and I was glad of a chance 
to say to my most unwelcome visitor that he had not 
stated the sum clearly. I then asked : " If one boy 
lost two shoe buttons and another boy lost twice as 
many, how many shoe buttons would the second boy 
lose ? " Of course I got the desired answer. 

Bert looked as calm as ever, but was silent until we 
were singing the closing song, when he dragged dread- 
fully, coming out sometimes with a whole line after the 
school were through. When they finished the last 
stanza the children were in a gale and Bert was exe- 
cuting a final series of tra-la-las in a high squeaky 
voice. 

I was heartily glad, as you may imagine, when I saw 
the last pupil disappear, and Bert too. For some 
unexplainable reason, he didn't remain to see me after 
school. He was probably in a great hurry to get 
home before dark, and it's my opinion he ran away to 
come and visit me. I hope he was satisfied. Thus 
ended my first day as teacher. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE END OF THE BEGINNING — RESULTS OF A WIND- 
STORM. 

* * * * My Dear Diary, I have begun by draw- 
ing a row of very black stars. This shows that I 
have not written to you for over three months. It is 
now July, and when I was last engaged in filling your 
blank pages, it was March. I remember it was after 
our last heavy snowstorm that I made the remark to 
Mr. Benson about the tops of the gate posts looking 
like chocolate creams with the chocolate eaten off. 
He seemed to think this very funny, and when we 
came by Zink's grocery, he stopped and bought me 
some. I suppose he thought I wanted him to ; I am 
always seeming to give him hints — like that night in 
the conservatory. 

But I am wandering from the subject. My Diary, 
I owe you an explanation and will straightway give it. 
You have been lost, but I will explain later about 
that. You are found now and I mean to keep you. 
I suppose things have happened which I should have 
written about at the time, had you been in my pos- 
session, but I can't seem to think of anything but the 
joyful event that occurred last week, so I will tell you 
about that. 

Last Friday night I hurried back to Mrs. Timmons* 

29 
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as fast as I could, after dismissing the school. I 
wanted to be ready to start for home immediately 
after supper, but what was my dismay, on coming 
down to the kitchen all freshly dressed, to find Mrs. 
Timmons waiting for me with an apologetic face. I 
say waiting, she was pretending to set the table. She 
coughed nervously when I entered the room and said 
deprecatingly : " I am sorry, Miss Emma, but Mr. 
Timmons is very busy getting in the hay, and he told 
me to tell you he didn't see as how he could spare the 
time to take you home to-night, being as there's a 
shower likely to come up. I'm real sorry, but he's so 
rushed he isn't even coming up to supper." 

I turned and left the room. I was afraid I should 
cry, and both those little imps, Tommy and Jimmy, 
were looking at me. I walked as far as the raspberry 
bushes and then turned back. 

" And I dare say he won't have time to-morrow 
either, if it happens to be pleasant ? " I said, looking 
at Mrs. Timmons. 

She hesitated, and Jimmy cried : " No, you can't go 
home this week, for I heard pa say he could 'ford to 
keep you over Sunday better'n spare the time with 
the team." 

" Supper's ready," suggested Mrs. Timmons gently, 
and I sat down, not daring to trust myself to say any- 
thing. 

Another whole week ! Could I stand it? I sipped 
my tea, but I could hardly swallow, there was such a 
lump in my throat. Mr. Timmons was the stingiest 
and meanest man I ever knew. He thought of noth- 
ing save getting money to build more barns with. 
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Mrs. Timmons wanted a new house awful bad, but he 
paid no attention to her, and, poor thing, she was about 
tired of living, I guess ; and in this case he thought 
nothing of my disappointment, only of the way that 
would be cheapest to him. He had promised to take 
me home every Friday night, but how much did his 
promise amount to ? 

My tea burned my mouth, and I set it down with 
a sudden determination that I would walk home. I 
believed that I could make the seven miles between 
Ford's Corners and Edgerton before it was dark. It 
was now five, and it did not begin to grow dusk until 
eight o'clock. I finished my supper, and, going into 
the front room, tied on my hat, and caught up my 
parasol. I started out briskly, so briskly indeed that 
I soon became tired and was obliged to moderate 
my pace. The road was very dusty, and the sun, as it 
sank, shot long hot rays along the path like arrows. It 
had been sultry all day and, as night approached, it 
seemed to grow warmer instead of cooler. Not a 
breeze stirred the air, and the grass in the fields that 
I passed looked brown and shriveled, as though a 
prairie fire had passed over it. The very birds found 
it too great an effort to sing, and I had gone scarcely 
more than a mile, when I was forced to sit down on a 
stone and loosen my hat strings. 

I was sitting thus, gazing thoughtfully at my shoes, 
which were white with dust, when a great drop of 
rain fell upon the toe of one of them. I looked up 
and was surprised to see that the sky was rapidly be- 
coming overcast with purple and yellow clouds. I 
started to my feet in alarm. Should I keep on or go 
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back ? I had only come a small part of the distance, 
but I resolved I would not go back, and if I got 
struck by lightning, why it would be Mr. Timmons' 
fault, that was all, and I hoped father would sue him. 
I wondered how much my parents would demand if I 
should be killed ; maybe ten thousand dollars ; but if 
I was dead I couldn't enjoy it any, I reflected, and 
that would hardly be fair, seeing that it was because 
of me that they got it. Then I remembered that it 
wasn't Mr. Timmons' fault that I had started for 
home. Well, anyway, I hoped his old hay would get 
as wet as my best hat would probably be. 

While these thoughts were passing through my 
mind I was running. It was getting pretty dark and 
now and then it thundered. I redoubled my speed, 
but striking my foot against a stone which I had not 
noticed, I was thrown down in the path. With the 
aid of my parasol I managed to get up, but I could 
only hobble, and my ankle pained me. I crawled to 
the fence and sat down on one of the fallen rails. 
Ordinarily I'm not afraid of thunderstorms. Dorothy 
is, but I'm not. However, there was something very 
solemn in my sitting there by the roadway, waiting 
for death, with night coming on and a great storm 
brewing. 

I thought of all the sins I had ever committed, and 
except the time when I tied Dorothy to the bedpost 
and cut off her hair for my doll (that was when I was 
very little), and the time when we lived in town and 
I sold grandpa's calf to the circus man for fifty cents, 
I didn't think I had been very wicked. Dorothy's 
hair grew again better than ever, and grandpa died 
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that same spring, so he didn't need the calf. It says 
somewhere in the burial service, doesn't it, about man 
not being able to take the things of this world with 
him into the next. So it was all right. And then 
thinking about the burial service made me cry. I 
thought how sad that one should die so young, one 
that was so smart, too. " A most remarkable child 
for her years," as I had often heard father say. 
Dorothy, being my sister, would of course feel awful, 
and so would Susie Patterson and Bert. Bert, I knew, 
would repent of having come and bothered me that 
first day of my teaching, but I thought Mr. Timmons 
would probably feel the worst because he would blame 
himself for thinking he couldn't afford the time to 
bring me home properly. Perhaps the blow would 
soften his nature and he would build a house for 
his wife. 

I wondered if God would make me an angel right 
off as soon as my spirit left the clay ; then I remem- 
bered that our minister said it was a myth about folks 
turning to angels when they died, and that the song " I 
want to be an angel " voiced the sentimental notion. 
It thundered again and I hid my face in my hands. 
Just then the breathless stillness which precedes a 
storm was broken by the sound of wheels. I started 
forward and, leaning upon my parasol like a cane, 
managed to reach the road. A carriage came bowl- 
ing along. It was Deacon Brown's. Perhaps some- 
one was coming for me. I signaled to whoever was 
driving and he stopped. In the dim half-light I per- 
ceived it was Mr. Charlie Benson and a stranger. 

"Well, by Jove! if it isn't Emma Lou Hanson. 
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What in the world are you doing so far away from 
home at this time of night ? " and Mr. Benson leaned 
out of the carriage and peered at me. 

" Oh, I'm so glad that you've come ! " I cried, the 
tears, which I had forgotten to wipe away, still run- 
ning down my cheeks. " Now you will take me home 
quick, won't you ? " I implored, for the pain in my 
ankle increased every moment. 

" What does the child want, Benson ? We can't be 
delayed if we are going to reach Beaufort to-night," 
put in the other man gruffly, staring at me. 

" Where were you going, Emma Lou ? Not home, 
surely ? There's going to be a storm," said Mr. Ben- 
son, checking the horses, which seemed inclined to 
start under the impatient motion of the whip which 
his companion held. 

"Yes, home," I sobbed. " Mr. Timmons wouldn't 
take me. But you can just leave me here to die if 
you want to. I can't walk any more, for I've hurt my 
foot," and I sank down in a little heap beside the 
road. It makes me awful ashamed to think of it now. 

Mr. Benson jumped from the carriage and lifted 
me. " Throw that seat back, will you, Butler, so that 
there'll be room," he commanded. 

" Where does she live ? Not back at Edgerton, 
I hope," snarled Mr. Butler ; but he did as directed, 
making the carriage double-seated. ** There's no 
time to lose, you know, Benson, and if Clyde gets 
away before we reach Beaufort, why it's good-by to 
that money. Confound it all, what are you going to 
do ? " he said, as Mr. Benson lifted me in and then 
took the place beside me. 
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" I'm going to take this child home, so turn those 
horses, will you, please ? " he answered sternly. 

" Deuce take you, what are you talking about ! 
My getting to Beaufort before that one o'clock train 
leaves means everything to me — everything, man ! 
And you talk calmly of going back to Edgerton at 
this hour. Leave the girl at the next farmhouse, if 
you want to, but we must keep ahead," and he 
whipped up the horses. 

Mr. Benson said something under his breath, I 
couldn't hear what ; but I think he swore. Then he 
turned and, slipping his arm around me, drew me 
toward him. 

" 1*11 tell you what I'll do, Emma Lou. I'll leave 
you at Mr. Timmons' to-night and stop for you on 
my way back in the morning. How '11 that do ? " 

I nodded my head. I was crying so I couldn't 
speak. 

** You poor little thing. So you were going to walk 
home. Wish I could take you to your mother to- 
night. Which foot is it, dear ? " he questioned. 

" Right," I answered from behind my handkerchief. 
I was choked between anger and pain. What did he 
mean by treating me as though I were no older than 
Tim Timmons. 

" Mr. Benson " I began, in a stifled voice. 

He stooped and loosened my shoe lacing, and I 
don't remember anything more of the ride, for I 
fainted. 

In thinking over the matter since, I have come to 
the conclusion that he was so sorry for me that he 
forgot that I was a young lady and a teacher — not 
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a little girl. I came to myself as soon as I was laid 
on my bed at the Timmons*, but Mr. Benson insisted 
on waiting until Mrs. T. had bound up my foot. 
Below stairs I could hear Mr. Butler talking in 
a loud voice. He was probably angry because of the 
delay. Mr. Benson said nothing, but he was deter- 
mined to learn the extent of my injury before he went 
on. That was kind of him, I'm sure. 

Mrs. Timmons felt awful bad about my ankle — it 
was sprained — and was real glad when I told her that 
Mr. Benson had promised to take me home in the 
morning. She said she guessed I'd have to take a 
little vacation, and this thought made me forget the 
pain and fall asleep. 

When I awoke it was about midnight, and the house 
was rocking strangely. It was very dark, except when 
a ghastly glare of lightning illuminated everything. 
An odor of arnica pervaded the air. Downstairs, 
somewhere, the baby was crying, and so were the boys. 
Mr. Timmons was swearing loudly about his hay not 
being all in, and I could hear his wife's slippers flap at 
the heel as she carried the baby up and down. I con- 
cluded they must be in the room just below mine, or 
I could not have heard so plainly. It began raining 
and blowing harder than ever, and all other sounds 
were lost. The old apple tree kept up a perfect 
tattoo on the roof above my head, and as I sat up 
in bed the blind from my front window was torn off 
its hinges. Then the house shook worse than ever, 
and I could hear the straining of timbers and water 
beating in somewhere. I lay down again and tried 
to say my prayers. But I was so frightened I could 
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not remember the words. After what seemed a. long, 
long time a light approached my door. There was 
a moment's hesitation, then Mrs. Timmons peered 
anxiously in. She still held Tim in her arms. 

" You're awake. Miss Emma, aint you ? " she in- 
quired, nearing the bed. 

" Yes ; is anything the matter ? '* I asked. 

** No — yes — that is, I thought Fd come up and "see 
how you felt," and she sank down in a chair. I 
noticed that her cheeks were quite flushed and that 
the lamp trembled in her hand. 

" Dreadful storm we're havin*,'' she continued. 
" It's blowed the — the back part of the house off. 
I mean the back kitchen and washroom," she said in 
a repressed voice. 

I sat up. 

" Then you'll have a new house, won't you ? " I 
cried, this being the first thought that popped into my 
head. 

Mrs. Timmons leaned over and kissed me. 

" I hope so, I hope so, Miss Emma," she whispered, 
" and now I must go down again, for the water is 
just pouring in on everything, and I don*t care, Mr. 
Timmons is down cellar with the boys trying to save 
some of the stuff down there, and I thought I would 
jest run up with Tim and tell you not to be scairt ; 
the worst is over now. Do you mind if I leave him ? 
He's asleep and won't bother." She laid the baby 
down beside me and vanished as suddenly as she had 
come. 

I drew him to me and put his little cheek against 
mine. Then I put him farther from me, for I was 
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afraid the beating of my heart might waken him. 
I was much excited. Would the wind blow my 
schoolhouse away ? Oh, how I prayed that it would ! 
I was so tired of teaching, and Mr. Timmons made 
no effort to obtain anyone in my place. Mr. Gill's 
rheumatism was worse than ever, and the other com- 
missioner never made any move in school matters, so 
it looked as though I was bound to teach there until 
the seven months I had signed the contract for, pro- 
viding no one else was found, had expired. 

At last I fell asleep and dreamed that my funeral 
service was being preached in the schoolhouse at 
Ford's Corners, and when they came to carry me out 
in my coffin, the door was too narrow and Mr. Benson 
kept saying, "Poor little thing," and I laughed and 
sat right up, crying, " You mean, poor d$g thing ! " 
Then I opened my eyes to find myself in bed and the 
baby crawling across the fioor in the sunlight with a 
quilt clinging to him. 

I managed to make my toilet and, with the aid of 
the banister, crawled downstairs. I met Jimmy in 
the hall. 

"Jimmy," I whispered, "if you'll slip out right 
now and run down the road and see if the school- 
house is there, I'll give you five cents." 

He was off in an instant and 1 dragged myself out 
on the front porch. The sun was shining brightly, 
but everything was very wet. The grass was all 
turned the wrong way and the leaves on the trees 
were twisted around with their dull sides out. Part of 
the back kitchen roof lay out in the road, and shingles 
were everywhere. 
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In a moment Jimmy was back. 

** It's gone, every smitch of it. Ton my word it is. 
Aint that bully ! Give me my nick now." 

Mrs. Timmons packed my clothes for me, saying 
how much she would miss me, the boys too, and the 
baby. I kissed Tim and tried to act sorry that I was 
going, but I'm afraid it was a failure, for Tommy said 
boldly : 

" Bet you're glad as me and Jimmy is that the 
old schoolhouse is busted up. Now aint you, Miss 
Hanson ? " 

I did not answer him, but assured his mother that I 
would come and see her sometimes. About eight Mr. 
Benson drove up. He was alone this time, for which 
I was very glad. He rushed anxiously up the walk 
and to my side where I sat on the porch. 

" How are you this morning, Emma Lou ? Think 
you can stand the ride home ? " he inquired, glancing 
at my lame foot, on which I was obliged to wear a 
slipper. 

" Of course I can," I answered stoutly. He wanted 
to carry me to the carriage, but this I would not per- 
mit. Mrs. Timmons supported me on one side and 
he on the other. The boys seemed to think it very 
funny that I couldn't walk unassisted, and I caught 
sight of Jimmy leaning on Tommy and mimicking me 
as we made our way to the gate. 

" Well, I had a great time getting here," Mr. Benson 
said, as he propped my foot on a pile of shawls Mrs. 
Timmons brought for that purpose. " So many 
obstructions in the road, and I feared greatly that 
something might have happened here. The house is 
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such an old shell. I see that it did take the back 
part off." 

" Yes, and my schoolhouse is gone/* I interrupted. 

He turned and gave me a look full of sympathy. 

** Poor little teacher, I'm sorry for you," he said. 

" Sorry for me ! " I cried. " Why I never was so 
happy in all my life, never ! " 

** Then I congratulate you," he returned quickly, 
" and to be frank, I'm glad too. You are much better 
at home with your mother than teaching school here 
alone." 

I was offended. Would he never stop treating me 
as though I were a baby. 

" I'm fifteen years old, Mr. Benson," I said stiffly, 
" and I'm not accustomed to being treated as though 
I were four," and I looked at little Tim, who was trot- 
ting around with a tin dipper in his hand. 

** I beg pardon if there seems to be a lack of defer- 
ence in my manner toward you, Miss Emma. It is 
utterly unintentional, I assure you. You, and certsfin 
of my other young friends, have grown to young lady- 
hood so suddenly, that I hardly realize it." He said 
this very gravely, but I thought I could detect a smile 
under his mustache. 

"You mean Susie, I know. But I don't put my 
hair up or wear long dresses," I said. 

" No, bless you, and you'll be a little girl this many 
a year in spite of yourself," he answered, laughing. 

And I laughed too. Somehow, I didn't care very 
much if he didn't think me grown up. I believe he 
thinks Susie's silly. I'd just like to tell her. 

Tommy had signaled to us to wait a moment, and 
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shortly Mrs. Timmons appeared with you, my dear 
Diary, in her hand. She had found you behind the 
flour box, where the baby had put you, I suppose, and 
I daresay you would never have been found if it 
hadn't been for the water that had run in so she had 
to move things. Perhaps she'll have more ambition 
when she gets her new house. 

There is little more to tell, except that on the way 
home we met Bert in his father's gig. He said that 
mother was so worried about me that he had offered 
to drive over and see if anything had happened. 
Now I am usually very thoughtful, but, do you know, 
the possibility of anything having happened to them 
at home had never occurred to me. Well, I should 
have had my worry for nothing, for they were all 
right. Mr. Benson was very attentive, and kept in- 
quiring about my foot, and when I reached home the 
folks all made a great fuss over me. I was glad I 
hadn't died. 

Father said, " My noble little Emma Lou, you 
stuck it out bravely," and Dorothy added that she 
was glad my old schoolhouse had blown away. Bert 
wanted to put splinters on my ankle (he's going to be 
a doctor like his father), but mother wouldn't let him. 
Altogether, I enjoyed myself very much, and wished 
life could always be thus. 



CHAPTER V. 

EMMA LOU WRITES A NOVEL. 

For the first few days I enjoyed myself very much. 
Mother made Dorothy wait on me and wouldn't let 
me do a thing. She didn't even ask me to sew, and I 
was glad. I hate sewing ! Everyone tried to amuse 
me, and I kept Dorothy running to get me things. 
At first she was very good about it, but by and by 
she got so she would complain when I would send 
her for the checkerboard, maybe, and wouldn't tell 
her that I wanted the cards. She might have known, 
of course, I would want them, and saved herself the 
second trip, for Kitty Randall had just come in and 
was going to tell my fortune. I think Dorothy is very 
inconsiderate sometimes ; still, she is young, and hasn't 
been used to waiting on me. It has always been just 
the other way, for she has never been very strong. 

But speaking of Kitty Randall reminds me of the 
books she let me take. I read everything 1 could get 
hold of, but principally what she brought me. I liked 
them better than I did father's books, which were 
some that were left him by grandpa. He also left father 
this house in Edgerton, — which was the reason we 
moved away from Lanark, — and a few other things of 
no importance, including his stuffy old library. But 
the books Kitty lent me were real interesting, most of 

4a 
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them, like " The Wife's Revenge," — that was splendid ; 
" The Deed of a Night,** " Lady Claire's Promise," etc. 
It was this last one that gave me the idea of writing a 
novel myself. 1 felt pretty certain I could do it, so I 
went to work. It's real interesting, being an author, 
and I was sorry I hadn't thought of it before. The 
name of my book was " Lady Ethel's Vow ; or, The 
Bridegroom of Death." It came to me one night 
after I had gone to bed, and I got up to write it down 
for fear I should forget it. The next morning, when I 
read it over, I thought it sounded as though Lady 
Ethel was a bridegroom, but I wouldn't change it, for 
it seemed like an inspiration. 

When I had settled upon the name, I went to writ- 
ing the story. I told no one, not even Dorothy. I 
wanted them to read it in some paper, and when they 
had commented upon it and said how lovely it was, I 
would tell them that / had written it. I liked to imag- 
ine how pleased father would be, and I could just 
see Dorothy showing Susie Patterson the paper. (I 
thought I should have it published in a magazine 
first, with illustrations.) Wouldn't she be surprised, 
though ! She would act indifferent, as though she 
didn't think the story amounted to much, but she 
would probably go home and try to write one herself. 
I knew, however, that she couldn't write anything that 
would compare with mine. My plan was to think day 
times, and nights, after Dorothy was asleep, I would 
get up and write. 

I had been at work in this way for nearly three 
weeks, and the book was most finished, when Aunt 
Caroline wrote for Dorothy and me to come and visit 
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her. We were delighted, of course, but doubtful 
whether father and mother would let us go. I heard 
them talking one night when I was busy composing. 
I was writing the scene where Lady Ethel is praying 
in her private chapel, and the chance words that came 
to me somehow got mixed in with her prayers. They 
were discussing whether they had better let us go or 
not. I hope it wasn't eavesdropping, but I stepped 
out on the landing to listen. Father was just saying : 

** I think the girls ought to go. Emma Lou, particu- 
larly, has been so closely confined in that school 
that she needs a change. I see no objection to their 
going ; no harm can come of it, I'm sure." 

**But," interposed mother, "you know, Joseph, 
there can harm come of it. Your sister Caroline — not 
that I wish to say anything against her — is a worldly 
woman, and Emma Lou, who is naturally very impres- 
sionable, after seeing the society life which the girls 
of Lanark lead, will be dissatisfied." 

"No, no," answered father, "I think you are mis- 
judging Emma Lou. We let her take that school at 
Ford's Corners and board away from home, and now 
we can hardly refuse her making a visit where she will 
be under the protection of her aunt ; you must see this. 
Besides, she is a reasonable, level-headed girl, and 
after having had a glimpse of this gayety, will be will- 
ing and glad to come home. You forget that it isn't 
but four years since we moved from Lanark, and 
Emma Lou attended a private school there. That 
didn't hurt her." 

" Certainly not," returned mother, " but then Emma 
JjOu was only a child, and now »" 
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"And now," continued father, "she is four years 
older." 

"Exactly," responded mother, "but four years 
makes a great difference in a growing girl. Emma 
Lou will soon be a young lady." I started, and I 
could hear father turn sharply in his chair. 

" Nonsense ! " he muttered. I waited to hear no 
more, but sped back into my room, with a guilty sense 
of having done something inexcusable in a young lady. 
But I had a conviction that father would persuade 
mother into letting us go. He very seldom sets up 
his judgment against hers, but, when he does, that 
settles the matter ; and, besides, in her heart, I knew 
that mother wanted us to go as much as he did, only 
she took this way to reconcile her conscience. I 
don't think she exactly approves of Aunt Caroline. I 
made up my mind before I went to sleep that if we 
did go, it shouldn't have the unpleasant effect mother 
predicted, for had not father said that he believed I 
was level-headed ? and I would strengthen him in this 
opinion. 

My conjecture proved true, for the next day mother 
told me I might write auntie an acceptance, which I 
did with great satisfaction. We were to go the next 
Monday, and as it was then Tuesday, there was a great 
deal of sewing to be done in a very short space of 
time. Dorothy and I were each to have a new white 
dress, and mother sent for Rebecca White, the seam- 
stress, to come and help her on them. They were 
awfully sweet, only Dorothy's had lace on and mine 
didn't. It wasn't fair, and mother said the lace should 
have been put on mine, only there wasn't enough of 
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it ; as though that would console me for having noth- 
ing but tucks. It was some she had when she was 
married. So you see, with all the trying on and help- 
ing what I could, I didn't have much chance to write 
on my book, but I resolved to take it with me. This 
visit would certainly give me some new ideas. 

As we were sewing away Friday afternoon, father 
came in and laid a book on my lap. On examination 
it proved to be a bankbook showing a deposit of forty- 
five dollars in the City Bank of Lanark. 

" Why, what's this for ? " I cried, and then I knew it 
must be the pay for my schoolteaching. 

"Yes, dear," said father smiling, "you fairly earned 
that and more. You ought to have some sixty 
odd, by rights, but I couldn't do any better with 
Timmons. You may, however, get the rest when the 
school board meets next fall, but I doubt it." 

" Forty-five dollars, all my own," I sighed. 

He explained to me how he had deposited the money 
in my name, so that I could draw out such amounts as 
I wanted whenever I pleased, and also gave me a 
checkbook. I felt very rich, and thought how long it 
would last me if I should draw out, say fifty or seventy- 
five cents at a time. I was very sure I shouldn't have 
occasion to draw out any large amount. I think it is 
very nice to have money in the bank. 

I showed Susie my bankbook when she came over 
after supper to play croquet. I also showed her my 
white dress. She hardly looked at the dress, and said, 
when I handed her the book. "You know, Emma 
Lou, I've got one hundred dollars in the bank." 

"Well, you didn't earn it yourself," put in Dorothy, 
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"and Emma Lou did. Your grandfather gave you 
yours. Emma Lou's is better than two hundred of 
your kind, I think," and Dorothy marched away with 
her head in the air. 

I just wanted to hug her when she said that, and 
Susie went right home and didn't stop to play a single 
game. Susie grows more disagreeable every day. 

Well, we started the next Monday morning, and 
father got us passes, as of course he could, being 
ticket agent. When I found out that he could do 
this, I thought how foolish I had been that I hadn'f 
traveled more. Lanark is the largest town anywhere 
near Edgerton, and all the business of the surround- 
ing country is done there. It's a ride of about thirty 
miles from where we live. It is a real nice place, and 
has two parks. I wondered if it had changed much, 
and if the girls I used to know would remember me. 
Bert went down to the station with us. His grand- 
mother lives at Lanark, and he said he thought he 
should visit her while we were there. I couldn't help 
hoping he wouldn't, for he always teases so, and I 
wanted to act dignified. I thought I could, if I once 
got away from home. When the train began to move, 
I looked out of the window and tried to picture to 
myself Aunt Caroline, who, as I remembered her, was 
very gay and pretty, not a bit like father. She was a 
widow, without any children, and lived in an elegant 
house. When Uncle Ned died she wanted to adopt 
Dorothy, but father wouldn't hear to it, and invited 
her to come and stay with us. But she didn't come. 
Dorothy would have been rich if auntie had taken her, 
and I shouldn't have enjoyed myself with this thought 
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in my mind all the time ; besides, Dorothy belongs to 
our family, and I wouldn't like to give her away. 
Auntie didn't want to adopt me, you see, because I 
was not good looking. 

Just at this juncture in my thoughts my attention 
was attracted to Dorothy. She was very white, and 
said she felt dizzy. The motion of the cars made her 
sick. I was dreadfully frightened, for I thought she 
was going to faint. I tugged and pulled at the win- 
dow, but in vain, I could not budge it. I was getting 
desperate, when a voice at my elbow said : " Let me 
open it." It was a girl of about my own age, I should 
think, though I didn't stop to notice much then. I 
stepped aside, and she unfastened the window and 
threw it up. I hadn't known enough to press the 
spring. Then she turned to me and said : 

" Now, if you'll get some water for your friend at the 
tank, I think she'll be all right." 

I did this, conscious all the time that I was vexed 
because the stranger did not know that Dorothy and I 
were sisters ; but then we don't look a bit alike. After 
she had drunk the water Dorothy said she felt better. 
I thanked the young lady, who was very pretty, having 
brown eyes and the loveliest auburn hair. She asked 
the conductor to turn her seat over, so she could face 
us. He did so, and after he had moved her satchel 
he touched his cap to her and said : 

" Is there anything more I can do for you, Miss 
Stanavoy ? " 

She smiled at him and shook her head. I thought 
she was the most agreeable girl I had ever seen, and 
when the conductor had gone I asked her how she 
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supposed he knew her name. She said she guessed 
he saw it on her satchel. Her first name was Ruth. 
I think that is a lovely combination — Ruth Stanavoy — 
so elegant, too. She also was going to Lanark. She 
had heard of auntie, and when we parted I asked her 
to call. She said she would. The conductor came 
and took her baggage and carried it out for her, but 
Dorothy and I carried our own. 

Auntie was at the depot in her phaeton to meet us. 
She asked about father and mother, and said we had 
improved greatly. She said we^ but she meant Dorothy, 
for she looked at her and smiled, and told her she had 
beautiful eyes, and called her " darling child " all the 
way home. I could see now what mother meant 
about her doing us harm, but I didn't see as / was in 
much danger. 

We had been at auntie's two days, and ever so many 
girls had been to call. Some of them I had known 
before, but most of them were strangers. Ruth Stan- 
avoy called too. I was real glad to see her. I told 
auntie the day we came about her, and she said she 
had never heard the name. Ruth called Tuesday, 
coming at the same time as Mildred Rawson, although 
I found afterward they didn't come together. She 
stayed a few moments after Miss Rawson had gone, and 
whispered to me in the hall that notwithstanding she 
didn't know my aunt, she had wanted to call upon me 
so bad that she had just made bold and come, as I 
asked her to do. I thought she was very sweet, a 
good deal nicer than that stuck-up Miss Rawson, who 
was hardly civil to her ; why, I could not imagine, 
for she certainly was as well dressed and far better 
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behaved. But I was soon to be enlightened, for 
auntie looked dreadfully provoked, and said as soon 
as the front door had closed upon her and I came 
back into the room, that she hoped that I would have 
no more to do with that girl than I could help. I 
asked why. 

"She clerks down in Small's drygoods store. I 
have seen her there," answered auntie coldly, drawing 
Dorothy to her side. 

" I taught at Ford's Corners,*' said I. 

" There is a vast difference, dear. I number a great 
many schoolteachers among my acquaintances, and 
though I dare say this Ruth is a good girl, and all 
that, she doesn't move in the best society." 

" That is," I responded, " she doesn't go with Miss 
Rawson." 

** Exactly," returned auntie, and added that I was 
very democratic in my views. I didn't see what that 
had to do with it, for of course I'm democratic. I 
would be ashamed to be anything else. 

I thought all this very disagreeable, and that night 
I scratched out the description of Lady Ethel, and de- 
scribed her as being very rosy cheeked, with auburn 
hair, brown eyes, and the sweetest mouth, whereas, 
before she had been one of the old-fashioned golden- 
haired kind. It was a good deal of trouble, for I had 
to change ever so many places where I had mentioned 
her blue orbs, " which glinted like water in the sun 
when she smiled." I had to cut that expression out 
entirely, and I was sorry, for I liked that word gUnted, 
but you see if I had said it about brown eyes, it would 
remind one of mud puddles. 
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My book progressed very fast during the first two 
weeks of our visit. Auntie treated Dorothy a good 
deal as though she was a cat, I thought, stroking her 
hair and holding her in her lap. . 

Dorothy never received so much petting in all her 
life before. I should have thought she would have 
gotten tired of it after a while, but she seemed to like 
it. It was at these times I used to go and write on my 
book. I resolved to take my characters from life. I 
had heard that writers who did this were more success- 
ful, and as I resolved to be successful, I did it too. 
One morning I was walking around in auntie's garden, 
when someone came up behind me and put a pair of 
soft hands over my eyes. It was Ruth. She did look 
so pretty ! Why, Mollie Patterson was no comparison ! 
Her cheeks were very red, for the morning was warm, 
her hair was curling all round her face, and her eyes 
just danced. 

" You must think Tm awful rude, little Emmy " 
(she said Emmy but it didn't sound a bit like Bert), 
" to come here again, but the truth is I wanted to have 
a nice long talk with you.*' Accordingly we went and 
sat in the summer house. Dorothy was in doors with 
auntie, who was afraid she would tan. She wasn't 
afraid about me, perhaps because I was as brown as I 
could be already. Well, Ruth told me ever so many 
things about herself. She was having her vacation 
now, and could see me quite often while I stayed. I 
didn't know what auntie would say to this ; I felt guilty 
enough already, though it wasn't my fault that Ruth 
had come, and I couldn't very well send her home. 
She said she had taken a great fancy to me ; I was 
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sure I had to her, and I told her I admired her more 
than any other girl of my acquaintance. She seemed 
real pleased and kissed me. We talked and talked. 
She asked me if I knew many boys, or gentlemen^ as 
she called them. I told her not many. She then 
went on to tell me about the time when she was twelve 
years old and was engaged, really engaged, to a gen- 
tleman of sixteen. I was surprised. Just imagine 
Dorothy, who plays with dolls, being engaged. I 
asked her what her mother said. 

" Ma didn't know it," she answered, " and oh, Emmy, 
I didn't know it was a real engagement myself until 
one day when I was out walking with Rowen and we 
met one of his friends, who stopped and congratulated 
us. Think how scared I was ! I went right home. 
Oh, how I felt, Emmy ! I cried myself to sleep night 
after night." 

" Didn't you tell your mother then ? " I ven- 
tured. 

" No, Emmy, I just couldn't ; but it all came out 
right, for about a week after, Rowen called. He was 
pale as a ghost and I was dreadfully altered too. I 
told him firmly that I couldn't think of marriage 
then ; I was too young, and that he must go. I felt 
so sorry for him. Do you know the poor fellow act- 
ually cried." 

I was getting points for my book very fast, but I re- 
solved not to have my rejected hero cry. 

" And he went away," she continued ; " he left town, 
for he was boarding here and attending the Academy. 
So you see it all came out right. I shouldn't wonder 
if he came back again some day, though. He was 
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awfully gone on me. But you'll never tell, will you 
Emma Lou ? " 

I promised. 

As she talked, I realized what a great advantage 
her friendship was to me. She had so much more 
experience than I that it would assist me in my writ- 
ing. From what she had already told me I had 
planned the following passage in my book, which 
I thought would be very interesting : 

" * Leavey leave me in peace* besought Lady Ethel^ gaz- 
ing with swimming eyes into the drawn countenance of 
Sir Rupert Vandewell^ which was set in a death-like 
mask. * / cannot wed with you^ even if I wouldy for my 
husband still lives ^ dtvellingy I grants not in this worlds 
but in one so near that there is but a veil between^ and I 
can feel his presence near me^ even as I caress my crucifix 
in my chapel. Leave mCy Sir Rupert; leave me^ I pray 
theCy or I die * With an anguished groan he took his 
departure^ murmuring y ^Crushed! crushed! crushed I*** 

After Ruth had gone I went into the house and 
wrote hard until dinner time. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE EXCURSION. 

I SAW a good deal of Ruth after that talk in the 
arbor ; in fact, she came almost every morning, but 
I don't think Aunt Caroline knew it, and I never felt 
called upon to tell her. There were reasons for my 
wishing to keep on friendly terms with Ruth, besides 
my great liking for her, which auntie couldn't and 
wouldn't understand. The principal one being, as I 
have said before, the great benefit I felt I was deriv- 
ing by associating with a girl of so much more experi- 
ence than myself. Every time I saw Ruth she gave 
me new ideas, most of which I worked into " The 
Bridegroom of Death," which was growing very fast. 
For example, she told me how she and Rowen had 
quarreled. That was before their final separation, of 
course. She had forgotten what their difference was 
about on this particular occasion, but she thought it 
was the time that she had gone to the theater with 
another gentleman and Rowen had seen them there. 
He had followed them home, and after her escort had 
left, he gave Ruth a piece of his mind. She said she 
enjoyed quarreling with Rowen, just little love spats, 
you know, and afterward they would make up. It 
made it so much more interesting. 

Anyway, which ever one of their quarrels this was, 

54 
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Rowen was the first to say he was sorry, and the next 
day he wrote her a note, which read : 

" My Dearest Ruth ! 

" I may sometime learn to mean what I say, or, at 
least, to say what I mean. Can you — will you forgive 
my hasty words, Ruthy, and let me remain as ever ? 

" Your 

" Rowen." 

It wasn't much, I know, but you see it gave me an 
idea ; for, with very little change and by making up 
something for them to quarrel about, I could have the 
bridegroom, I mean the live one — write this note to 
Lady Ethel. There were two bridegrooms in my 
book. The first married Lady Ethel when she was 
very young, and, one evening, in the first part of their 
honeymoon, when they were kneeling side by side at 
mass, her husband fell dead at her feet, killed by 
a mysterious hand. 

** Vainly [to quote from my book] the youthful bride 
besought the inanimate form at her side to ope, ope his 
eyes, but he heeded not the accents of her woe, and, 
swooning, she sank on the mosaic *neath the light of the 
flickering tapers, 

** For a long time she mourned his loss, but at length a 
gallant, dashing warrior. Sir Rupert Vandewell, sued for 
her love. He was so ardent that she finally accepted him, 
when, from this time forth, she was pursued by a phan- 
tom — the shadow of her former bridegroom — which came 
to her by day and by night, in palace and in chapel, giving 
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her no respite, for in those gray features — which were 
human, yet not human ; dead, yet not dead — she read the 
doom of her present living love, and could feel the 
smoldering ashes of her past passion fast leaping into 
flame, " 

I hadn't planned how it should end, but I thought 
a tragedy of some kind would be the most natural 
under the circumstances. 

Well, I wrote on my story every day until the day 
of the excursion, and I must tell you about that. 
Ruth told me about it one morning when she came. 
It was to be under the auspices of the aldermen of the 
city, and the money was to go toward the beautifying 
of the two parks. There was an excursion given every 
year for this purpose, and as everybody was interested 
in the project, everybody would go. The trip was 
through a small chain of lakes, called Soft, Softer, 
Softest, though why, I can't imagine, unless the water 
is soft, which I believe is true to a greater or less 
extent of most lakes. But Ruth said she thought it 
must be the effect they had upon people, that had 
caused them to be so named. It was, in fact, on the 
last-mentioned lake that Rowen had told her how 
much he liked her. 

Well, as she said, everybody was going, and we 
were going too. Miss Rawson's mamma and auntie 
had fixed it up between them that we three, Mildred, 
Dorothy, and myself, should go together. I wasn't 
consulted at all in the matter, but I was glad enough 
to go under any circumstances. Auntie would have 
gone along to look after us, she said, only the motion 
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of the boat always made her sick, so we were to be 
unchaperoned. We expected to be back about six in 
the afternoon. 

We were up bright and early on the eventful morn- 
ing, for the steamer was to start from the dock at 
seven o'clock. I put on my pink gingham, although 
I knew auntie expected me to wear my flannel, for I 
had heard her telling Dorothy that woolen dresses 
were always more appropriate when one was going on 
the water. She made this remark to Dorothy, but I 
suppose she meant me too ; but if she did, why couldn't 
she have said so. Besides, I knew that Ruth was 
going to wear her blue cambric. At least, she had 
said she was. I was just tying my sash, when Dor- 
othy, who for once in her life was ready first, came 
into the room. 

" Why, Em Lou ! *' she cried, looking horrified, 
" auntie said we were to wear our flannel suits." 

" You're mistaken, my dear," I answered calmly ; 
" she didn't say we, she said j^^«." 

" Well, I don't care what she said, she meant you 
too," retorted Dorothy ; adding, " besides, it isn't 
proper to wear thin dresses on an occasion of this 
kind." 

This provoked me so and I was so warm, that I told 
her to " shut up," which she did, going sorrowfully 
downstairs, meditating on my wickedness. I followed 
a few minutes later, having succeeded in breaking the 
head off my stick pin and burning my fingers trying 
to curl the ends of my hair with auntie's tongs. 
When I got down in the front hall auntie was there, 
tying Dorothy's veil on. She makes that child wear 
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one all the time. She looked at my gingham in sur- 
prise. At first she was provoked, and, drawing out her 
watch, would have sent me upstairs to change it, if 
there had been time. Then she looked at me a sec- 
ond time and burst out laughing. I suppose I did 
look flushed and uncomfortable. I felt very cross. 
At that moment Mildred Rawson drove up. I don't 
like Mildred Rawson, as I have said before. She is 
more affected a good deal than Susie Patterson, and 
talks about her "awntie" in New York, as though 
she had a hot potato in her mouth. She annoyed me 
more than ever on this particular morning, sitting up 
so straight in her sailor suit. She had on flannel too. 
I hope Dorothy and she kept warm enough. 

I determined, as soon as I got on the boat, to leave 
them and go and And Ruth as I had promised. The 
upper deck was already black with the crowd when 
we arrived. We walked up the plank with our 
baskets and shawls with a lot of other people with 
their baskets and shawls, and I had no trouble in los- 
ing Mildred and Dorothy. I soon found Ruth, but 
she did not have on her cambric. She said she had 
torn it, and consequently had to wear her " horrid old 
cashmere." I didn't think it was horrid at all, and I 
began to wish I had worn my flannel, but she said my 
gingham was very pretty and perfectly proper. If it 
was, I didn't see another thin dress, except a very tall 
Dutch girl in draggled white with her skirt showing. 
I didn't care, though, and made up my mind to have 
a good time anyway. 

We took two of the red stools that belonged to the 
boat and went and sat in the stern, where we could 
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watch the water dash up over the wheel. Ruth was 
in excellent spirits and kept me laughing all the time. 
There was a real fleshy, rather scornful lady, who sat 
near us. Her name was Mrs. Smilie, but I didn't 
think it very appropriate. Ruth said one day she 
came into the store, with her big fat poodle under her 
arm, and ordered a spool of twist, and as she did 
not wish to be " burdened " with it, asked that it be 
delivered. So the boy who drives the delivery wagon 
set the spool in the bottom of it, and dashed up to 
Mrs. Smilie's residence. Then he and another clerk, 
between them, carried it into the house. The story, 
Ruth said, went all over town and even got into the 
papers. And Mrs. Smilie hasn't been into the store 
since. Ruth knows lots of funny incidents like that. 

Once, when I looked up, I saw Dorothy gazing 
around anxiously. I supposed she was looking for 
me, but I didn't care ; she had been real hateful, so I 
ducked behind a big man and went on talking to 
Ruth. We sat there and were having lots of fun, 
when suddenly Ruth grasped my arm and exclaimed 
in a low voice : 

** There he is ! I know it's him, and that's his wife, 
I bet you anything ! " 

" Who ? " I whispered, looking in the direction she 
indicated. 

" It isn't Rowen ? " I asked, perceiving a young man 
with a black mustache, accompanied by a tall and 
rather pretty young lady. Ruth nodded. They sat 
down where we could see them. 

" Don't you think he's handsome ? " murmured 
Ruth, watching the water with absorbed interest and 
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never looking toward them. I didn't, but I didn't 
say so. I never like those white-faced, black-haired 
people. 

" You never told me he was married," I answered 
evasively. 

** Hush ! *' she exclaimed, " he's looking at us," and 
she began to laugh and go on just as though she was 
talking about something else, but what she said was : 

" You little goose, / didn't know it till now, but 
I'm as certain that's his wife as though it had been 
proclaimed from the housetops. But I'll tell you 
what we'll do : we want to act as though we were hav- 
ing the best time possible. Laugh, Emma Lou ! " 

An3 I did, because I couldn't help it, to hear her 
rattling all this off so fast. 

While we were carrying on in this foolish way, a 
Mr. Folds came up, whom Ruth had told me about. 
He clerked in the same store she did, so they were 
well acquainted. He wore a checkered suit of clothes, 
and had on eyeglasses that kept falling off. Ruth 
introduced him and he sat down beside us. He was 
very nice, I thought ; a little silly, perhaps. He took 
off his hat and fanned Ruth — he called her"* Ruthy." 
I looked at Rowen (I don't know his other name). 
He was smiling and talking to his wife, every now and 
then glancing in our direction. The lady was laugh- 
ing. I began to grow uneasy. I was afraid she would 
think I was the one he meant. 

Just then another gentleman came up, whom Ruth 
introduced as Mr. Nye. He was one of the clerks 
too. He had been carrying his camp-stool on his 
head, and, after the introduction, he planted it down 
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by me. He was short and thick-set, and extremely 
disagreeable, and I wished I hadn't lost Dorothy. I 
was very uncomfortable, especially when Mr. Nye 
drew a string out of his pocket, and proposed that we 
play cats-cradle. I told him I didn't know how, and 
he offered to show me, but I shook my head. He 
made me so nervous by continually chewing the ends 
of his mustache, that I thought I should fly, and he 
actually had the impudence to light a cigar. I felt my 
cheeks flushing, and he said I looked warm. I cer- 
tainly was ; I was provoked. Provoked at Ruth for 
leaving me to talk to him, provoked at him for his lack 
of manners, and provoked at myself for not having 
stayed with Dorothy. He asked me a great many ques- 
tions : how I liked Lanark, and wasn't it very pleasant 
staying at my aunt's beautiful home. He seemed to 
know a great deal about me, I thought, and when I 
implied something of the kind, he laughed and said 
yes, he had heard a considerable about me from Ruth, 
who in fact had promised to give him a " knock-down" 
if he would be along to-day. I looked around for 
Dorothy, and discovered her chatting with Mildred 
and a lot of girls of that ** set." Oh, how I wished I 
were with them ! 

As I watched the group with longing eyes, who 
should join them but Mr. Benson. I hadn't seen him 
since we had been at auntie's, though his office is in 
Lanark. He was talking to Dorothy, probably asking 
where I was. I was right, for I saw her start off with 
him to hunt for me. I resolved to go to them, for 
sooner or later, crowded as the boat was, they would 
find me, and I didn't want to be seen with Mr. Nye. 
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Ruth and Mr. Folds had gone to get some ice cream, 
and I asked my companion if he would please get me 
a drink of water, and he swaggered off to the refresh- 
ment stand, which was on the lower deck. Now the 
field was clear. I started for the part of the boat 
where I had seen Dorothy, but I couldn't find her ; 
even Mildred Rawson had moved. I ran this way 
and that, hoping to catch sight of Dorothy. I guess 
people thought I was crazy, dodging about in this 
fashion. At last I caught a glimpse of her dress. I 
flew around the cabin and nearly into — Mr. Nye. I 
should have gone right past him, but he stopped me 
with : 

" So you were coming after it ! Very sorry to have 
kept you waiting so long, Miss Hanson. Brought you 
lemonade ; s'pose you won't object. Little improve- 
ment on water, don't you think ? " and he handed me 
the glass. I drank a little. A few steps away were 
Mr. Benson and Dorothy, looking at me. Dorothy 
started forward, but Mr. Benson called her back, said 
something, and they went off. I thought he was just 
as mean as he could be. I would have run after them, 
only he looked so stern and angry. 

Of course there was no alternative, and I was obliged 
to endure Mr. Nye's company. Rowen and his wife 
had moved their chairs, so I couldn't watch them, and 
Ruth and Mr. Folds didn't put in an appearance for 
the remainder of the morning. Mr. Nye chatted and 
laughed, though what he found so funny in what he 
was telling I don't see ; I didn't understand all of his 
expressions, either. 

At last dinner time came and brought Ruth, who 
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asked if I wasn't going to get my basket, as the boat 
had nearly reached the point where we were to land. 
I was only too glad of an excuse to leave Mr. Nye. I 
found my basket without any difficulty, but Dorothy's 
was gone. Auntie had put our lunches up separately, 
for she said it would be handier for each to have a 
basket. Oh, how I wished it were all in one, for then 
I would have had some pretext for finding Dorothy. 
But as it was, she or Mr. Benson needn't be at all 
worried. I shouldn't trouble them. Then I remem- 
bered it was I who had run away from Dorothy, and 
that, after all, I was the one in the wrong ; but it would 
have been all right, I argued, if Mr. Benson hadn't 
been so mean and interfered. All I could do was to 
tell Ruth how unpleasant I thought Mr. Nye. " His 
breath smells of beer," I said, almost crying. She 
kissed me and told me to snub him, that was what 
she always did. When she said that, I began to 
dislike her too. I was unreasonable enough to think 
that because she had gotten me into the trouble, 
she would help me out. But no, her mind was full of 
Mr. Folds and Rowen, and I don't know how many 
others, certainly not of me. I thought everyone was 
just as mean as they could be. 

As I followed Ruth down the plank, I changed my 
mind about going to find Dorothy. I would hunt 
her up and stay with her no matter what happened. 
I gained the shore and someone took hold of my 
basket. It was no other, of course, than Mr. Nye. 
He was always nigh. He said as he did so, smiling 
up at me with an expression just like Aunt Caro- 
line's pug : 
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" Miss Hanson, won't you follow Miss Ruth*s ex- 
ample, and take pity on a poor beggar, and let him 
share your lunch ? " 

'* Oh, certainly, Mr. Nye, you can have it all. I 
have a sister here, and I can get mine of her," I an- 
swered cheerfully. 

He drew back. 

"Why, Miss Hanson, you don't suppose I want 
your lunch without your company ? What a boor 
you must think me ! '* 

That was precisely what I did think him. 

*' Really, Mr. Nye, you're welcome to my lunch," I 
assured him, " but I must try to find my sister." 

" Your sister is that pretty little girl in brown ? " 

" Yes, yes," I cried eagerly, hoping he could tell 
me where she was. " She wore brown flannel and a 
sailor hat," I added. 

"Just so," he answered. "She went off with a 
large party in a carriage ; probably they were going to 
the spring to eat their lunch. I noticed them as I 
stood here waiting. If you wish. Miss Hanson, I can 
get a rig and we can go up there." 

But I thought 7ve didn't care to go. 

From this time forth, I gave up trying to escape 
Mr. Nye. But I shall not fill your pages, my Diary, 
with a description of that miserable dinner. It is 
enough for me to say that I tore the bottom ruffle of 
my dress, lost one of my gloves, and didn't enjoy my- 
self a particle. Also, that my reflections on lawyers 
who took holidays, and went to excursions and made 
their friends wretched, were not very sweet either. 
About three o'clock we went on the boat again. 
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When we were once more established in our places 
overlooking the wheel, and I was engaged in trimming 
my hat with rosin weed, Mr. Nye startled me by 
saying : 

** Do you know, I had an idea from what Ruth told 
me, that you were er — er — older, you know, more of a 
young lady." 

" I am nothing but a little girl," I answered humbly, 
trying my hat on, for Mr. Benson's words came back 
to me, and it seemed to me, as I gazed into the water, 
that I never wished to grow up. 

" Well, I like little girls all right," ventured Mr. 
Nye, smiling. 

I did not wish to continue the conversation, so I 
took up my basket of moss and shells, which we had 
gathered while on shore, and began sorting out what 
he had collected. I was going to throw them away 
when I got a chance. I didn't see Dorothy and her 
party come on board ; I did not wish to see them. 

Later in the afternoon it began to get cloudy, then 
to blow. Everyone who could crowded into the 
cabin. I told Mr. Nye he could go if he wanted to, 
but I preferred staying where I was. I knew Dorothy, 
Mildred Rawson, and Mr. Benson would be the first to 
seek shelter, and I didn't wish to seem to tag them. 
Mr. Nye very heroically expressed himself as anxious 
to remain with me, so there we sat. It grew dark and 
the waves came rolling in crowned with white caps. 
I watched one big one come tumbling along, rolling 
over the smaller ones and merging them into itself. 
On, on it came toward the boat. I closed my eyes 
and put my head down on the railing. It struck us. 
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we seemed to leap into the air to let it go under, but 
in reality we were lifted on its crest. The first thing 
I could distinguish above the roar was the singing in 
the cabin and then Mr. Nye's voice, asking if I were ill. 
I shook my head emphatically. Then he inquired if 
I were cold. I told him I thought I was and he started 
off to get my jacket. Again I closed my eyes and 
clung to the railing. Someone took the chair next 
me and I opened them wearily, a little surprised that 
Mr. Nye should have returned so promptly. But 
instead of Mr. Nye, it was Mr. Benson. He had a 
lemon in his hand. 

" Eat this, Emma Lou," he commanded, thrusting 
it toward me. 

" Thank you, I don't need it," I answered haughtily, 
but I felt that I was pale and I wished he would stop 
looking at me. 

He paid no attention to my words, and continued 
to hold the lemon toward me. I couldn't help laugh- 
ing, he was so grave about it, and it was such a relief 
to hear his voice after listening to Mr. Nye so long. I 
took the lemon and gave him a quick glance out of the 
comer of my eye. He was contemplating me quietly. 

" Don't you think it would have been better, Mr. 
Benson, to have called this boat the J^^lfy instead of 
the Raleigh ?"I suggested timidly. 

He smiled slightly at this and said : " It is rather 
rough, and we'll be late home, for they have cast 
anchor." Then he asked abruptly, " Aren't you cold 
in that thin dress, Emma Lou ? " 

I was just going to tell him that I was freezing, and 
ask him to take me to Dorothy, if it wouldn't be 
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troubling him too much, when I saw Mr. Nye coming 
with my jacket. In an agony of dread, I grasped Mr. 
Benson's arm. 

" Please don't go," I whispered. 

Mr. Nye offered me the jacket, but it was Mr. 
Benson who took it and helped me on with it. Mr. 
Nye's face flushed angrily and he stepped to my side 
and said, " Let me take you to the cabin. Miss Han- 
son ; the motion is less there." 

" Come, Emma Lou, we will go and find Dorothy," 
and Mr. Benson hurried me away, calmly ignoring 
poor Mr. Nye. I didn't even dare to look back at 
him. I knew he was a picture of wrath. 

" Where is Dorothy ? " I asked. 

The sight of Mr. Nye had evidently made Mr. 
Benson crosser than ever, for he answered shortly : 

" She's in good company." 

I could have cried, and Mr. Benson was angry too, 
though what my actions are to him I'm sure I don't 
know. I grew sulky. Dorothy was in the cabin play- 
ing cards. They all seemed to be having a good time 
and I was determined I wouldn't join them ; besides, 
it was frightfully warm in there, so Mr. Benson took 
me out on the back deck, which is covered by a tin 
roof. This part of the boat was mostly forsaken, and 
we sat there in almost utter solitude and silence, 
watching the lightning dart through the heavens like 
a silver whiplash. I was thinking about that other 
storm on land, when my companion broke in on my 
thoughts : 

" Well, I suppose you've tnjnjrrd yQuy^<^lf tn-Hay ? " 
sarcastically. I THKitlW YOKK 
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"Oh, I've had a lovely time. Mr. Nye gathered 
me some of the sweetest shells and I discovered a 
new kind of moss," I said enthusiastically. 

He looked surprised. 

" Oh, is that so ! " he returned, and relapsed into 
silence. 

His profile was very stern. I tied my one glove 
into a knot and untied it again. I wished he wouldn't 
look so angry. I was tired of being at odds with my- 
self and everybody else. I pulled my hat down over 
my eyes, so I wouldn't see him sitting there so grim. 
He noticed the action and misiinderstood it. 

" Are you frightened, Emma Lou ? ** he said gently, 
and he took the glove which I had been mauling and 
smoothed it out on his knee. I saw him under the 
edge of my hat brim. 

" No, I'm not afraid ; it isn't that," I said behind 
the hat, " but I've been so horrid all day and I've had 
such a miserable time," and I forced back a sob. " I 
would -wediT this dress, though auntie didn't want me 
to," I continued, "and I ran away from Dorothy, 
and — and that Mr. Nye wouldn't go 'way." 

" What about your friend Miss Stanavoy, who got 
you into the trouble ? " he interrupted. 

"Why, she — she " and I stopped. 

He went on : " She's only introduced you to two 
of the worst characters in Lanark, outcasts from good 
society, both of them. That's all she's done, Emma 
Lou, and yet you call her * friend.* I know she's pretty, 
and she may be good enough, for all I know, but still 
her friends are so questionable that she's not a fit 
acquaintance for you. I know your mother wouldn't 
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approve of it, and I am surprised that your aunt 
allows it." 

"She doesn't," I said, and then I confessed it all, 
except about my book. 

Mr. Benson was very kind after that. He put my 
glove in his pocket, thinking it was his handkerchief, 
I dare say, and pushed up my hat. I didn't say any- 
thing about the glove, for I had lost the mate, and if I 
had the one it would always remind me of Mr. Nye. 

** Well, little Miss Doleful, you're a trump at owning 
up," he said good naturedly. 

The end of it was we got home about midnight, for 
the storm delayed us several hours, and I explained it 
all to auntie, who met us at the dock with the phaeton. 
She looked grave and said she was sorry, more sorry 
than she could tell, for she feared it had injured me in 
more ways than one, but she forgave me when she saw 
how bad I felt. I cried almost all night. When I 
thought of father's words about my being level-headed 
it seemed like mockery. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AUNT CAROLINE ENTERTAINS. 

I AM by no means nervous, but there are a few 
things that just set me crazy, such as wiggling the feet 
or hands the way Bert used to do, tapping on the floor 
with his heels, or drumming on the table. He knew 
the effect it had upon me, and that is the reason he 
persisted in doing it, until he grew older and learned 
more cultivated ways of tormenting me. And I had 
the same feeling of irritation with which I had been 
wont to endure these performances, when I opened my 
eyes the morning after the excursion and saw Dorothy 
seated before the dressing-case, daubing her face with 
cream. I watched her patting first one cheek and 
then the other with a little rag, until I could contain 
myself no longer, and then I cried out that I'd kill her 
if she didn't stop that. This startled her so, for she 
thought I was asleep, that she overturned the cream, 
and I laughed just as hard as I could, while she 
silently mopped it up with a towel. 

"Well, Miss Milksop, why don't you say some- 
thing?" I cried. But she only cast a reproachful 
milky glance at me and left the room. Dorothy 
invariably does this when I abuse her. I suppose it 
is the right way, but I really think if she would quarrel 
with me it would do us both good ; at least / would 

70 
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feel a great deal better satisfied. When Susie Patter- 
son and I get mad, we have it out and free our minds, 
but with Dorothy there is always a standing account. 
She is the only person I ever saw who can keep still 
when other people say provoking things. There isn't 
another girl that I've been mean to, and I've been 
mean to a good many, but who sometime showed a little 
spirit. I didn't know how it would be with Ruth, for 
I had never had any disagreement with her, which 
showed as plainly as possible that she was a good 
associate for me. She didn't aggravate me, and when 
I'm not aggravated I am amiable enough. And there 
I had promised Charlie Benson not to have any more 
to do with her ! 

Oh, why had I promised ? What did he know about 
her, anyway, that was so dreadful and that should 
make me withdraw my friendship? Besides, what 
business was it of his whom I associated with ? But he 
was just that kind, I thought angrily, always poking 
into everybody's affairs. Maybe because he was a 
lawyer ; I didn't know. The more I reviewed the 
incidents of the day before and the way I had meekly 
confessed to him, the more indignant I became. 
What had I confessed to him for ? And yet there had 
been something in his face that had compelled me to 
explain. It is rumored that he is engaged to Mollie 
Patterson, and, mercy knows, I pitied her if she mar- 
ried him. 

I had meant to have another nap before going 
down to breakfast, but after rehearsing a few times 
what he had said and what / had said on that abomi- 
nable excursion, I was in no state for quiet repose. 
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As I was passing through the lower hall, I heard Mrs. 
Rawson's voice. 

" Milly tells me she didn't see much of your elder 
niece yesterday. She seemed to be enjoying herself 
with other friends'' 

The significant inflection on the last words made 
my cheeks tingle. 

So Mildred's mamma had come over thus early to 
inform auntie about my proceedings of the day before ! 
It was just like her, and I was very thankful that I 
had told auntie myself. However, I didn't wait to 
hear auntie's answer, but went out on the porch and 
stood moodily surveying the garden. As I looked, 
Ruth Stanavoy came out of the summer house and 
walked toward the back gate. Then I remembered 
that this was her usual hour for coming. I started to 
run after her, intending to call her back, but recollect- 
ing my promise, I turned my steps drearily toward 
the arbor. It was too bad. I wanted so much to 
see her, and I was positive she could set everything 
straight, if indeed there was anything to set straight. 
Glaring wrathfully at the inoffensive morning-glories 
that completely covered the lattice work, my attention 
was arrested by a very large purple one that swung 
lightly in the door. It looked as though it had been 
pulled down, and I put out my hand for it. As I did 
so, I perceived a tiny piece of folded paper had been 
placed in the flower, which on examination proved to 
be a note from Ruth. I wasn't much surprised, but 
who save Ruth would ever think of sending a note 
in this way ? It was delightfully romantic. On the 
paper in leadpencil was written the one word " for- 
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give " and I was sadly tempted to add an n ; but that 
promise ! Slowly I tore the note up and put the 
scraps into the flower. I know it was mean, but I 
must make her understand that all was at an end 
between us. I felt like a martyr as I renounced 
Ruth — Ruth with her pretty face, her sweet manners 
and her experience. Even to the last she gave me 
ideas which I could introduce into my novel. This 
way of sending a love-letter would be charming. The 
thought that she might sometime read my book, made 
me halt suddenly on my way to the house. She could 
hardly fail to recognize her unconscious contribution 
of incident to the story, and what would she think of 
me ? This reflection made me profoundly miserable, 
still there was the chance of her not happening to read 
it, and this comforted mfe. They say people make 
friends of those they admire and want to be like. 
Such was the case with me, for I do and always shall 
admire Ruth. These are my last words of tribute 
to her. 

But I started to tell you about the party. Auntie 
always gives a large one toward the end of the 
summer ; and this year, in honor of Dorothy and me, 
included in her invitations a few of the most select 
children of Lanark society. She regretted, she said, 
that Dorothy and I were too young to be mentioned 
on the cards, and although I didn't say anything, I 
was of the opinion that if Dorothy and I had been 
twins about the age of myself, we would have been 
mentioned on the cards. There were about a hun- 
dred invited, counting those we asked from home. 
Dorothy and I made out this list. We had down 
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Mollie Patterson and Sue, Kitty Randall and a lame 
boy who is staying there, Joe Wentworth and Bert, of 
course, and I wasn't going to say anything about Mr. 
Benson, but Dorothy put his name down, and I found 
out afterward that auntie had it on her list too, so he 
was asked. But I resolved to be just as cool to him 
as I knew how, 

" For my heart was hot within me, 
Like a burning coal my heart was." 

as Longfellow says of Hiawatha. No one will ever 
realize how I mourned for Ruth. 

The day before the party, I took " The Bridegroom 
of Death" and went to the summer house, thinking I 
would have a nice long time to write, but I had only 
started and was scribbling away, when I heard steps on 
the gravel path leading to my retreat. I hastily gath- 
ered up my papers and pushed them into the portfolio, 
when who should enter but Bert Remington. 

" Why, Bert, where did you come from ? ** I ex- 
claimed, forgetting my manners in my amazement at 
seeing him. 

" From the depot, and as I had to pass here, thought 
I'd stop in a minute," he explained, plumping down 
his satchel and offering his hand. 

** I rang at the house," he observed, " but nobody 
answered the bell, so I came out here. Jolly place, 
isn't it ?" and he flung himself down on the seat beside 
my papers. I was in an agony, and after a few minutes 
offered to go and hunt up Dorothy, who I knew was 
somewhere in the neighborhood. He assented, and I 
^lade my escape with the portfolio under my arm, byt 
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before returning with Dorothy, whom I found at Mil- 
dred Rawson's, I left it at the house. Bert didn't stay 
long, however. He seemed to have something on 
his mind. 

" Haven't seen gram [grandmother] yet, so guess I 
must be going now," he said, and took his departure, 
after patting Dorothy on the head in a very paternal 
manner and bowing profoundly to me. I thought he 
had a funny look in his eyes when he performed this 
unusual ceremony, but I didn't give the matter much 
consideration. Bert has very handsome eyes, and 
they are always more or less mischievous in expression. 

The next day dawned lovely and bright, and the 
evening was " superb " — that's what Ruth would say. 
The house was literally filled with flowers, ferns and 
potted plants massed everywhere, and the orchestra 
was stationed at the end of the parlors in a little 
recess, and were completely hidden from view by a 
perfect curtain of trailing vines. Wax candles in tiny 
silver brackets shed an enchanted glow over all, and, 
taken as a whole, the scene was simply divine. Dor- 
othy was to act as flower girl, it being her duty to 
present each guest with a rose as they entered the 
reception room. 

" But I don't know what to do with Emma Lou," 
confided auntie to Mrs. Rawson in her perplexity. 
" She is far from being a young lady, and yet she is 
too large to take the rdle of a child." 

" Let her be stationed at the turn of the stairs with 
a silver salver, and receive the cards," suggested 
Mildred's mamma. Horrid thing! I'd look like a 
waiter. 
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" Silver salver to be supported by ribbon around the 
neck," she added. 

I wondered why she didn't mention a cap and apron 
as being proper accompaniments also. But auntie 
shook her head, noting my disappointment. 

" No, she shall stand next to me and receive. 
She will look fully seventeen if her dress is long 
enough." 

So it was settled, and in pursuance of these ideas, 
Dorothy, as flower girl, was made to look as young as 
possible, and I, as young lady, as old as possible. 

We did look splendid in our new dresses, which 
auntie had presented to us. Clothes do make sucA 
a difference ! Dorothy's was a shell pink, and was 
made very short, and the sash tied way up under the 
arms. Mine was cream, and had a square neck and 
short sleeves. Dorothy said mother wouldn't like my 
having it made so, but mother and father were not 
coming, and auntie had said that the style was becom- 
ing to me, so I didn't make a fuss. I looked very nice 
and Dorothy was lovely, with her hair all waving nat- 
urally around her face. I had to curl mine, and as 
usual I succeeded in burning it so that Phoebe, 
auntie's maid, had to cut me off some bangs. I was 
glad of it, but I don't know what mother will say. 

About nine the guests began to arrive, and I soon 
got very tired of shaking hands and smiling when I 
was introduced. Dorothy seemed to be having a good 
deal better time. A nice gentleman with lovely yellow 
mustaches had taken her basket and was standing by 
her side fanning her. She looked like a little angel as 
she distributed her flowers, and the ladies murmured 
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as they pressed auntie's hand : " What a wonderfully 
beautiful child your younger niece is ! " 

About ten o'clock, auntie, noticing my weary looks, 
told me to run away and enjoy myself ; that she and 
Mrs. Rawson would receive the late comers. 

Dorothy was in the midst of a group of girls. She 
had become well acquainted with a good many of 
them on the excursion, but, as you know, I was other- 
wise engaged, so, comparatively speaking, I was a 
stranger among strangers, until our home party arrived. 
Mr. Benson brought the whole Edgerton crowd over 
from the hotel. No one had sent regrets but Joe 
Wentworth, who had backed out at the last moment, 
Kitty Randall said. Bert was so fixed up that I hardly 
knew him. " Gram '* had evidently attended to this, 
and he looked elegant in his dress suit. 

" You're a daisy to-night, Emma Lou," he whispered 
as he passed me. Sue Patterson was just behind him. 
and I hope she heard what he said. I guess she did, 
for her smile when she greeted me was kind of forced, 
I thought. She didn't look very pretty, but Mollie 
was gorgeous. Mr. Benson was devoted to her all the 
evening. I caught him looking at me in a displeased 
sort of a way. Not exactly that, either, but as though 
he didn't quite approve of me. For a moment I was 
afraid I did not look as pretty as Phoebe had said, 
but just then a tow-headed Academy boy asked me to 
dance, saying as we took our places, " Tell me, is your 
name Handsome or Hanson ? It ought to be the 
former by all odds, if it isn't." 

I wanted to have an opportunity to return the 
compliment Bert had given me, he can be so nice when 
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he wants to. And later in the evening, after we had 
had a divine waltz, I declared that I hardly knew him, 
he looked so much taller. He was pleased enough 
when I said this, and proposed a stroll in the garden 
where it was cooler, so we slipped out at the conserva- 
tory door. I thought Bert didn't act quite like him- 
self when he took my bouquet and offered me his 
arm, murmuring " Allow me," and when we struck off 
into a little side path leading to the summer house, 
and he said : " How brightly the stars gleam, like 
little lanterns hung on high ! '* I was sure of it. That 
was no more like Bert ; yet the expression was one 
that seemed familiar, and I answered, almost before I 
thought, in the words of Lady Ethel : 
Yes, lamps of God.* " 

No,* " struck in Bert, " * lamps of love to light us 
on our way.' '* I thought I must be dreaming, but 
rejoined. " ' God is love, therefore lamps of God.* " 

" * As you say, most fair lady,' " declaimed Bert, 
and then followed a long passage in which he made 
two or three slips. 

At first I doubted my ears. He couldn't be quoting 
my book ; still that was just what he was doing. 
Gradually light broke in upon me. I remembered his 
call of the day before in the arbor, and resolved to see 
how much he had learned. I was burning to cry out 
against him, but I restrained myself and collected my 
wits sufficiently to answer in her ladyship's accents : 

" * Alas, you speak but too truly. I am oppressed — 
oppressed by fear of the dead and love of the living.* " 

I was astonished to see how well Bert had com- 
mitted it. He never learned a lesson so perfectly. 
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I'm sure, and in such a short time too. He went on 
boldly enough, raising his voice as he uttered the words : 

" * Oppressed, oppressed ! Why need it be oppres- 
sion ? And he seized her snowy fingers and pressed 
a kiss thereon,* " he added aside, trying to carry my 
hand to his lips, but I snatched it away. 

By that time we had reached the summer house and 
I was trembling with rage, but I determined not to 
give up until he had to. 

" * Softly, softly. Sir Rupert,* *' I cautioned ; and 
Bert, who I believe was thoroughly enjoying the situ- 
ation, dropped on his knees before me, and shouted 
out : 

" * I care not if the whole world hear ! I love, adore^ 

worship * " Two persons precipitately left the 

summer house by the other door. 

" You're a sneak ! Bert Remington," I cried pas- 
sionately, and darted past him out into the garden. 

I could restrain my tears no longer, and to make a 
bad matter worse, as I ran, I perceived that the couple 
who had overheard the disgraceful stuff were Mr. 
Benson and MoUie Patterson. It was just my luck. 
I hastened past them with averted face. At the con- 
servatory door, the reflection that I must look rather 
wild made me pause. I dried my eyes and smoothed 
back my hair, which the wind had ruffled. Still I 
dreaded to enter, and as I hesitated, Mollie and Mr. 
Benson came up. Of course I had to go right in then, 
I stole a look at their faces. Charlie Benson's coun- 
tenance was like a thundercloud, but Mollie smiled 
when she saw it was me, and whispered : 

" Bert's only a boy, and you mustn't think anything 
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of what he says. He has been reading too many 
dime novels, that's all." 

I shrank back. So they had heard and had prob- 
ably been talking it over. Dime novels — did my book 
sound like a dime novel? I didn't have long to 
ponder on that point, however, for Dorothy pushed 
the curtain aside behind which I had retreated. 

" Why, Emma Lou, where have you been ? I've 
been hunting for you everywhere, and auntie's so 
vexed. The people are all going, and you ought to 
be there to say good-by," and catching my arm, she 
hurried me into the full glare of the lights. 

The rest of the evening is mainly a blank, and I'm 
only positive of one thing, and that is that Bert Rem- 
ington didn't come near me to say ** good-night " or 
anything else, and when Mollie Patterson did, I 
blushed furiously, for all the while I felt that Mr. 
Benson's eyes were upon me, and knew that they both 
misunderstood. Yet I couldn't explain. That would 
involve my book and Bert. 

The next morning my head ached so that I didn't 
go down to breakfast, and auntie brought it up to me 
with a letter which had just been left at the door. 
She was laughing. 

" Miss Flyaway, I don't know but I ought to open 
this note, in the absence of your mother, and see what 
is written herein. The messenger disappeared before 
I caught sight of him. I think it must be a billet 
deux^* she continued. " Do you know what that 
means ? Oh, I see you do ; you are blushing." 

I had just recognized the writing as Bert's. 

" Please give it to me," I said plaintively. 
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"You shall have it, dear. But, my little girl," she 
went on, running from one subject to another, as she 
always does, " I'm afraid society would be too much 
for you. You go into everything with such zest 
that you wear yourself all out," and with this she 
went downstairs, telling me to ring if I wanted any- 
thing. 

I opened Bert's epistle with hands that shook in 
spite of myself. It ran as follows : 

" Dear Emma Lou : 

" I am the sneak you called me, and no mistake. 
But, honestly, I didn't see how mean it was until Mr. 
Benson laid it before me in the right light. [I fell 
back in my chair until I had courage to resume.] I 
didn't do it to be mean, but just for a lark. No doubt 
you were puzzled to know where I got part of your 
story, but you remember the day before the party 
I called, and you went to hunt up Dorothy. Well, as 
you were hurrying away, one of your papers dropped 
out of the portfolio and floated back against my foot. 
I picked it up, intending to return it to you when you 
came back, but just then the words at the top of the 
page struck my eyes, * Lady Ethel's Vow ; or, The 
Bridegroom of Death, a Tragedy, Written by Emma 
Lou Hanson.' Naturally, this aroused my curiosity, 
and I began reading. Then I heard you coming and 
crammed it into my pocket. But it wasn't until I got 
home that I thought of learning what was on my page 
and sometime saying it to you. And last night when 
we were in the garden seemed just as good a time as 
any. I couldn't put it off very long for fear I'd forget 
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the lines, and when you answered up so prompt with 
the right words, I tell you I was surprised. 

" However, I know this is no excuse, and I'm ever- 
lastingly sorry. I felt mighty cut up, as you can 
guess, when Charlie Benson went at me so. Said he 
advised me when I had anything of that nature to say 
to a young lady, not to scream it, so persons, whether 
willing or no, would have to hear it, if they were in 
gunshot. For you know, Emma Lou, the greatest 
joke, he actually thought I had been proposing to 
you ! And I had to explain it all out before he'd 
understand. He said you'd probably been secret 
about writing that book, and regretted that I had told 
even him, and yet he made me tell it all. Just the 
same, Emma Lou, I won't let on about the ' Tragedy ' 
to anyone else, and when you get it finished, you hand 
it over to me, and I'll get a fellow I know, who owns 
a printing press, to print it for you. I think it's jolly, 
as much as I've read. Sounds real natural, just like 
all the books, you know. I suppose you have some 
murdering in it. I thought so from the name, *The 
Bridegroom of J?eatA '; however, if you haven't, 
you'd better put some in. It makes it more real. 
There's loads of murdering going on all the time 
in the world. Two or three hundred every day, 
perhaps. 

"Now, in conclusion, Emma Lou, I would say that 
I know exactly how contemptible I've been, and I'm 
sorry as I can be, but I wish you wouldn't be mad. If 
you were Sue or any of the other girls, I should ex- 
pect that you would never speak to me again (and 
I wouldn't much care), but Emma Lou, if you do get 
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mad quick, you're a brick at getting over it, so I hope 
you will be this time. 

** Yours respectfully, 

" R. L. Remington. 
" P. S. — I am going to be at gram's for a week, and 
if you'll let me, I'll come and call. 

" P. S. 2. — I send back the page I took. I burnt it 
a little in ironing it out." 

When I had finished the letter I was undecided 
whether to laugh or cry. Do my best, I couldn't feel 
very angry with Bert, though he hadn't bettered the 
matter much, in my estimation, by explaining it to 
Mr. Benson. I was disappointed about my book, and 
yet I was glad to be rid of it, for when I recalled 
MoUie Patterson's words about " dime novels," I tore 
" The Bridegroom of Death "into inch pieces and 
threw them into the fireplace, all but that page of 
Bert's. This I shall keep to remind me of the folly 
of attempting to do anything great. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

TWENTY DOLLARS. 

For several days after the destruction of "The 
Bridegroom of Death " I scarcely knew what to do 
with myself. Life seemed very empty, and I felt 
about as sad as I did when I was obliged to give up 
Ruth. I was young, I reflected, to have tried the rdle 
of both teacher and author, and found them unsuited 
to my taste, if not to my ability. Perhaps it would 
be so with everything I undertook during my entire 
life, and this thought made me very mournful. I 
wandered a great deal in the garden, and meditated 
about myself and my probable future career. I was 
sure there were not many girls of my age who would 
do this, and the reflection comforted me. It only 
proved conclusively that as yet I hadn't found the 
proper field for my efforts. 

About this time a revivalist came to Lanark and 
the town, as a town, went wild over him, though there 
were some people who didn't approve of him or the 
methods he used in converting folks. Auntie was 
among this class. She belongs to the Episcopal 
Church. It's the most stylish church in Lanark, and 
I suppose that's the reason. The Rawsons go there 
too. Anyway, as I was saying, auntie didn't approve 
of this revivalist, and had been particularly irritated 
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by some remarks of his that were quoted in the paper, 
so when I asked her if I might- go and hear him, she 
said "no," very decidedly, giving as an excuse that I 
was far too impressionable. Dorothy and I had seen 
canvases, announcing a meeting that evening, tacked 
on the sides of all the street cars, and naturally we 
wanted to go, at least / did. And when auntie re- 
fused my request, I resolved to go anyway. She was 
doing very wrong in keeping me away from a reli- 
gious meeting, and I should have thought her con- 
science would have troubled her when I turned away 
and said quietly, " Very well." But she only laughed 
and called me " Miss Dignity." That's always the 
way with her. Besides, I belong to no church as yet, 
and father, I knew, wished me to see and choose. I 
had often heard him say so. Father is an Epis- 
copalian, though very low church, mother is a Baptist, 
and we all go to the Congregational, as that is the 
only denomination that has a place of worship in 
Edgerton. Thus, under the circumstances, my views 
on religion were rather confused as to which form I 
preferred. I had always thought I would enjoy being 
a Catholic and having a rosary. 

However, having made up my mind to go and hear 
this revivalist, I took Dorothy into my confidence. 
That is, I told her that I wanted her to go with me, 
and added, that as auntie did not like the revivalist, 
perhaps it would be as well for us not to say that we 
were going to hear him. We could go up to bed 
early, pretending to have headaches, and then we 
could slip out. At first Dorothy objected, as I knew 
she would, but when I quoted father's words and 
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proved to her that we were only broadening our views, 
she consented, though she looked very doubtful, and 
when auntie stroked her head as she bid her good- 
night, the poor child flushed painfully, and I was 
actually sorry for her. 

By eight o'clock we were safely off. We would be 
a little late, but that would not matter so much. 
From what I had heard, it was the "after- meetings" 
that were the most interesting. I did not enjoy it as 
much, however, as I expected to, and as for the 
leader himself, I know I could talk just as well as 
he did, without half trying. He just kept repeating, 
** Come, oh, come now, my brothers and sisters. If 
you are already reformed, then be reformers, help 
some poor wanderer who is getting into a wrong path. 
Switch him off into the right path, where you are 
traveling. Be reformers ! " When he had repeated 
this sentence with variations about fifty times, always 
ending up with, " Be reformers ! " the idea began to 
have a strange attraction for me. I could scarcely 
listen to what was going on, so busy was I in laying 
my plans for making other people better. I felt very 
noble, and sure at last I had discovered my sphere. 

We stayed to the after-meeting, and before I 
realized it everybody had spoken, or given his " ex- 
perience," save one man and Dorothy and myself. 
The man sat right in front of us and had stayed be- 
cause his wife made him. The people kept praying 
and praying for him, and his wife would take his 
hand, but he would only pull it away from her and 
glower angrily. 

" Oh| soften our brother's heart and lead him to con- 
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fess," cried someone, and then a thin woman across 
the aisle, who had been watching Dorothy and me 
pretty closely, sprang up and cried, " Oh, yes, Lord, 
soften the hearts, not only of our brother, but of all 
those who have not confessed Thee this night." 

My cheeks were burning and my tongue was dry. 
I tried to rise, but Dorothy plucked my skirt and 
drew me down. 

" She didn't mean you, Emma Lou. She meant 
some folks back of us," whispered Dorothy. " Let's 
go now. I don't like it." 

But I had made up my mind to speak, so I rose 
determinedly, as I did so stepping out of Dorothy's 
reach. 

I haven't the least idea what I said, but it seemed 
to me everybody turned and looked. Still I kept 
right on, and I believe I said more than anyone who 
had talked that evening, except the revivalist himself. 
It must have been interesting, and I think many were 
surprised at my command of language. I was surprised 
myself. When I finished, the thin woman said, 
" Amen ! bless the child," but no one else said any- 
thing, and I saw a few near us smile, though what 
they found to smile at I don't know. Dorothy looked 
scared, not a bit proud of me, and when I was sure 
that no more would be said about my speech I told 
her we would go. 

" How could you do it, Emma Lou ? " she exclaimed, 
when we were once outside. " You were never taught 
in that way, and it sounded so strange." 

" The people didn't know how I had been brought 
up, and it is so ipuch naore to my credit that I could 
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pick it up so readily," I returned loftily. In my 
heart, however, I was doubtful of what I had done. 
I hadn't felt particularly religious, and had spoken 
merely because I knew I could talk a great deal better 
than a good many who had had the floor. Dorothy's 
words made me uncomfortable, and the only way I 
could make peace with my conscience was to resolve 
to be good and make other people good for the sake 
of goodness. 

I awoke the next morning with this worthy inten- 
tion still in my mind, and later, when I perceived 
Dorothy tying her curls with a pink ribbon and trying 
the effect before the glass (auntie was going to take 
her shopping), I said, gravely shaking my head at her, 
" Vanity, vanity, all is vanity." 

Dorothy gave me a quick glance, but kept on 
prinking. 

" Did you not know that it was sinful, Dorothy 
Hanson, to think so much of outward appearances ? " 
I said severely. "Are we not admonished against 
purple and fine linen ? You should braid your hair 
simply this morning, if indeed you do not cut it off, and 
fasten it with a rubber band. Here, I will get you 
one," and I stepped toward my writing desk. 

** Well, you just needn't," flashed out Dorothy, her 
cheeks crimson. " I guess I'll fix my hair as I please, 
and you needn't begin preaching at me that way, or 
I'll tell auntie where we went last night and how you 
acted. You're not a bit better than you've always 
been. You're just pretending^ and that's sinful if any- 
thing is, so there ! " Now there was some truth in 
what Dorothy said, but of course I wouldn't acknowl- 
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edge it to her, so picking up my Bible I left the room 
before she could say more. 

I went down on the porch and was engaged in quiet 
study and meditation when auntie and Dorothy came 
out and descended to the carriage. But after they 
had been gone a few moments I wearied of reading 
Psalms ; besides, I heard Bert's whistle approaching, so, 
thrusting my book through an open window onto a 
stand, I ran to meet him. 

" Can't stay a jiffy, Emma Lou. Only stopped in 
to show you my rifle. What do you think of her ? " 
for a moment trusting the silver-mounted thing to my 
hands. 

" It's a perfect beauty. Where did you get it ? " I 
questioned, turning it gingerly. 

" One of the boys let me take it. Going for a day's 
shooting up the creek. Fork her over, I must be off." 

I surrendered the rifle with a sigh. 

" Oh, how I'd like to go with you, Bert ! " 

" Then come along, Emma Lou. I'd be awfully 
glad to have you," said Bert heartily. But I remem- 
bered my resolution and my Bible just in time. I 
shook my head. 

Bert was offended at my refusal of his flattering 
invitation, and said stiffly, as he resumed possession of 
that precious gun ; 

" Very well, Emma Lou ; but it isn't every day that 
a girl is asked to go on a shooting trip." And with 
this he departed. 

I watched him to the gate and then ran after him. 

" Bert, you know why. I'm all alone in the house 
this morning and I can't leave," I called loudly. 
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He smiled back at me and waved his hand to signify 
that it was all right. I returned to the porch, where 
I spent the morning, not in silent meditation, but in 
retrimming one of my hats, which had never suited 
me. I made it real becoming before I got through 
with it. 

Auntie had said that possibly Dorothy and she 
would take lunch downtown, and had instructed cook, 
who was to be away the greater part of the morning, 
that she need not get lunch for me until after one, 
when, if they were to return before night, they would 
be home and we could take it together as usual. So 
twelve o'clock found me still alone, and I was begin- 
ning to wonder, for the first time, what I should do if 
some tramp should come along, when I saw a figure 
moving rapidly in the shadow of the hedge which 
separates auntie's garden from Rawson's. I watched 
with my heart in my mouth. He was stooping over 
and making his way toward the house, probably intend- 
ing, I thought, to gain admission by one of the windows 
opening onto the porch. I was sure he had not seen 
me as yet, and I moved more into the shelter of the 
vines. If he went indoors, I meant to stay out. 

" Emma Lou ! " came in hurried, trembling accents, 
but the voice was Bert's. 

I stepped out into the sunshine, just as he leaped 
onto the porch, but I started back in terror at sight of 
him. He was covered with dust and burrs, his cloth- 
ing was torn, and his face was so changed that I hardly 
knew him. He was white to the lips, and his eyes had 
a wild, hunted look in them. Without a word he thrust 
his rifle into my hands. 
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" Bert, Bert, what is it ? " I cried, as he staggered 
toward the door and tried to open it with shaking 
fingers. 

" Don't talk. Hide me somewhere. Quick, 
quick ! " was all he answered, as he rushed excitedly 
into the hall, dragging me after him. 

I closed and bolted the door and then turned. 

" What is it ? " I repeated piteously, grasping his 
hands and forcibly restraining him, as he was about to 
make for the stairs. " Only tell me what has happened 
and I will hide you " 

My question seemed to unnerve him entirely, for he 
staggered up against the wall. The rifle lay unheeded 
between us, where I had let it fall. But instinctively 
my eyes following his, I saw that it lay where the red 
light from the stained glass transom just touched it like 
blood. A quick convulsion passed over his face. 

" / have shot a man I " 

I could not have told what he said except for the 
movement of his lips. He still continued to gaze, as 
if fascinated, at the shining object on the floor. Every 
nerve in me seemed to grow tense as I eyed him. 

"Yes, I shot him. It was an accident," lifting with 
difliculty his glance to my face ; " but I saw him fall and 
he — did — not — get — up I " 

** Was anyone near ? " 

Bert nodded. 

At this my power of speech and movement returned, 
and grasping Bert's arm I hurried him toward the 
stairs. 

"We have not a moment to spare," I breathed. 
" Follow me ! " and I managed to urge him upstairs, 
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where he sank on a chair and buried his face in his 
hands. I gave him one glance ; though my heart was 
breaking for him, I must be quick. I flew to the 
library and drew the extension step-ladder from its 
comer. Then through the long upper hall. Visions 
of handsome, mischievous Bert languishing in prison, 
and at the gallows with a rope around his neck, made me 
sick with horror, but I worked on. Setting the ladder 
under the trap-door leading into the loft, I called him 
softly, but he did not heed me. I went to him and 
shook him gently by the arm, He raised his head and 
looked at me questioningly. I motioned toward the 
ladder. 

" You need not hide me, Emma Lou. It will be 
of no use. Only I was thinking of mo — ther." He 
choked a little on the last word. I had not counted 
on this. 

" Please, Bert, for my sake do be quick," again lay- 
ing hold of his sleeve and endeavoring to pull him 
toward the ladder. '^ It may be useless, but at least 
let me do my best for you." 

All his fright seemed to have communicated itself 
to me, and more to humor me, I think, than to insure 
his own safety, he followed me down the hall. 

" Now go up, Bert, dear. It is just the same as 
though you hadn't done it, and when you look at it 

that way it doesn't seem like " but I could not 

finish the sentence. 

I watched Bert swing himself into the loft and then 
drew the ladder back to the library. I had hardly ac- 
complished this feat when I heard steps on the front 
porch, and then the bell rang violently. 
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" It must be auntie and Dorothy," I thought, and 
was glad Bert was safely hidden. For I must tell no 
one. This secret Bert had confided to me, and to me 
alone, and I would stand by him and protect him to 
the last, if he would only let me. 

These thoughts helped me regain my self-control, 
and I was quite calm as I caught up that hated rifle, 
which had wrought so much woe, and deposited it 
behind the hat-rack before going to the door. The 
touch of it made me shudder, but with an effort I over- 
came the faint feeling that was stealing over me, and 
slipped back the bolt with the excuse upon my lips 
that I had fastened the door because I was afraid of 
tramps. But instead of auntie and Dorothy, a big, 
burly man, wearing a blue flannel shirt, pushed his way 
into the hall. 

" Excuse me, miss," he said brusquely, " but have 
you seen a boy with a shotgun ? He has been 
tracked this fur, and we're after him." 

I caught the back of a chair to steady myself. 

" A boy with a gun ! " I repeated faintly. My heart 
was beating so that it seemed as though he must 
hear it. 

" Tut, tut. He has been tracked to this house, I 
say, and the perlice want him. He shot a cow, my 
cow, and I bound to have the law on him. Young 
rascal, I'll teach him and all his kind to shoot ducks 
around my premises." 

The reaction was almost too much for me, and I 
cam6 near going over, chair and all ; but his next 
words revived me as no water could have done. 

"Come, miss, I must search the house, without 
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you'll turn him over to me. A man saw him scoot in 
here along by the hedge, so it is useless for you to tell 
any different story." 

" Your cow ? " I repeated stupidly, still dazed. 

"Yes, my cow. He missed aim and some of the 
shot took effect in the hind-quarter of my best Jersey. 
She is a prize cow and now her appearance is ruined. 
But all this aint finding the boy. Come, where 
is he ? " 

"How much damage do you count he has done 
your cow ? " I inquired, as I began to comprehend the 
situation. 

He looked at me cunningly and at the same time 
questioningly. 

"Well, I reckon twenty dollars wouldn't more'n 
pay me. I will have to have the shot dug out by 
someone as knows how, then I'll lose the prize at the 
Fair next month, and besides all that, the critter 
never '11 be such a good-looker again. I reckon 
twenty dollars would jest about cover it." As he 
spoke, the man glanced keenly around the hall, but 
he now added, pretending to turn away : " However, 
this is not finding the boy, and I shall have to go for a 
perlice to search the house, for I'm bound to have 
him jailed or else get good money for the damage." 

" Wait a moment, please," I said in an agony lest 
he should carry out his threat ; but I was afraid to look 
him in the eyes, fearing he could read the great joy 
and relief I felt. Yet I must help Bert out of the 
scrape, slight as it now appeared, if it was in my power 
to do so. I led the way to a small reception room, 
opening out of the hall, the farmer close behind me, 
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and when we were once in, pulled the portieres 
together, for auntie would be coming in a few 
moments. " Now if this twenty dollars is paid, will 
you sign a paper promising not to arrest this boy, and 
to let the matter drop ? " I asked, watching him 
narrowly. 

" So he's here, is he ? I thought so all the time," 
he sneered. 

" Do you accept my proposition or not ? " I inter- 
rupted him, striving to keep my voice steady and not 
to betray my eagerness. 

"I said twenty dollars would make it all right, 
didn't I ? " he snarled. " It orter be twenty-five, 
though," he added, noting the furnishings of the 
room. 

I had been on a strain so long that I feared I could 
not trust myself much longer, and, besides, every 
moment I expected auntie would come. 

" Twenty dollars is all you'll get," I returned firmly ; 
" and to-night, if you'll come between seven and 
eight, I will meet you at the side gate and give it to 
you. Do you understand ? " 

** I understand all right, miss, but mind, if you don't 
keep your word, you'll be sorry for it. I'll arrest the 
boy if it takes my last dollar to track him down, and 
it '11 go worse with him. He won't be safe nowhere, if 
he gets Bill Williams down on him. You can tell him 
that. It's a queer country if a man's cattle aint safe 
in his own field." 

" How did it happen ? " I ventured, as he paused 
for breath, my desire to understand the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which had led Bert to shoot a cow and 
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think it was a man, getting the better of my wish that 
the farmer should take his departure without further 
delay. 

** Why, I had been watching that young chap for 
some time. I noticed him along the first of the 
morning, paddling up and down the stream, shooting 
ducks, or trying to, and says I to Jake as how my 
cows stood in some danger from such reckless firing. 
So I 'proached him quietly among the standing com 
and I had just come to the edge of the patch, when I 
heard something whiz through the underbrush and all 
of a sudden Daisy reared up on her haunches and 
made such a queer noise. I started forward, and 
catching my foot in a dum squash-vine, I was thrown 
down. That's how he got away. But I'd caught 
sight of his face as I fell and I'd know him anywhere, 
so, sore and lame as I was, I put after him. It's lucky 
for him, I tell you, that Bill Williams didn't get his 
hands on him just then. He isn't one to be fooled 
with, not by a long shot, or any kind of a shot," and 
he laughed. 

" It was just an accident," I remarked coolly. 
" Bert is usually a very good marksman. The boat 
must have turned with him, or something." Then I 
added, " Remember, to-night you are to have a paper 
with you acknowledging the receipt of this money and 
promising to make no arrest." I pushed back the 
curtain and stood waiting for him to pass out. 

" You've got a good head on you, for a gal," he 
said, as he shambled toward the door. " But don't 
forgit, it's the money or the law to-night." With this 
he departed. 
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I watched him down the path to be sure he went 
away, and was just about to fly up to Bert, when I 
heard the sound of wheels and auntie and Dorothy 
drove up. At the same instant I heard cook at the 
dining-room door. 

Lunch was a long and tedious affair that day, and 
my thoughts were with Bert the entire time, so that 
Dorothy remarked on my lack of interest in what she 
was telling, and auntie called me a dreamer. I was 
debating how to get something up to Bert without 
being seen, for I had determined to keep him hidden 
until the afiFair was all settled. How his poor mother 
would feel, I thought, if he were put in jail, even 
though it was only for shooting a cow ! Yet, if I 
told him this was the extent of his crime, I knew 
I could not keep him a moment, and that cruel bad 
man would be sure to see him if he left the house, and 
have him arrested in spite of me, for I hadn't a doubt 
that Bill Williams was lurking around even then. 
Bert, I knew, hadn't twenty dollars of his own, and it 
would be so easy for me to pay the money, and he 
need never know anything about it. It would humili- 
ate him so. I would simply tell him that the man had 
come who owned the cow he shot, that I had pacified 
him, saying it was only an accident (which would be 
the truth), and that he had gone away. The explan- 
ation would be simple enough, yet I longed to ease the 
poor boy's mind. But I chose the lesser of two evils 
and resolved to tell him as soon as I had paid Bill 
Williams, but not a moment before. 

Meanwhile, I slipped upstairs with a basket to which 
I had tied a string, I had provided him the very best 
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the house afforded for his dinner, and even bribed a 
handful of raisins (of which I knew he was extremely 
fond), from cook, promising to wipe dishes for her 
some night. But, as fate would have it, Dorothy fol- 
lowed me upstairs a few moments later, and I was 
obliged to hide the basket under a curtain in the hall. 
Poor Bert ; yet I dared wait no longer, for it was now 
well on toward two o'clock, and I knew the banks only 
kept open until three. So telling auntie I was going 
for a walk, I hurried downtown. 

Arrived at the City Bank, however, the clerk 
informed me that I would need identification before 
he could cash my check. As he was apologetically 
explaining the reason this was necessary, and I was 
gazing disconsolately through the plate glass windows, 
I caught sight of Mildred Rawson sailing along on the 
opposite side of the street. I ran to the door and 
called. She looked much surprised at being hailed 
thus from a bank door, but she came over and when I 
told her what I wanted, she smiled quite affably, and 
I seemed to rise a good deal in her estimation, I 
thought. She stepped up to the cashier's window, and, 
extending her hand to the young man behind it, said 
sweetly : 

" How do you do, Mr. Brown ! Allow me to intro- 
duce to you my friend Miss Emma Lou Hanson, niece 
of Mrs. Ellis. 

And then I got my money without more ado. Mil- 
dred said she was going home too, and would walk 
along with me. Well, she did, and I was real nice to 
her, for you see, if it hadn't been for her I could not 
have carried out my plans. 
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However, later she disarranged them seriously, for 
when we got to the gate, auntie spied her from the 
porch, and sent Dorothy to invite her to spend the 
rest of the afternoon and stay to dinner. Then the 
Davis girls came to call and she asked them also ; so 
we had quite a party, and it was impossible for me to 
get away to Bert even for a moment. I had asked 
Mildred as a favor to say nothing about the occurrence 
at the bank, as I told her I was drawing the money to 
buy a present with. I guess she thought it was going 
to be a pretty nice present, but she wouldn't ask who 
it was for and what it was going to be, and I was glad, 
under the circumstances, she didn't, for I should have 
had to tell a fib. But her not asking only showed her 
disposition. She probably thought I was just dying 
to tell. 

I tried two or three times to get upstairs on one 
pretext or another, but I couldn't arrange it. The 
eldest Davis girl tagged me when I went to get her 
a book, and auntie said I seemed very restless. I 
kept moving my chair so that I could get different 
views of the hall. I was afraid someone would see 
the rifle under the hat-stand, for I had not had an 
opportunity to remove it. Which worried me the 
most, the gun in the hall or the boy in the attic, I 
could not have told. How lonely and miserable he 
must be up there under that hot roof ! 

At last the afternoon was over and the girls took 
their departure. It lacked just a few minutes of 
seven as I made my way down into the garden. I had 
expected Mr. Williams would be prompt, but I had 
hardly thought he would be waiting for me. He was 
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sitting in the arbor, smoking calmly. He had a cruel, 
hard face and my heart rose in indignation against 
him. 

" Did you bring the paper ? " I demanded sharply. 

" Did you bring the twenty-fiver ? " he inquired, 
taking the pipe out of his mouth for the question, and 
then replacing it. Otherwise his position remained 
unchanged. 

" IVe brought you twenty dollars, as I promised," I 
returned. 

•' Well, I said it orter be twenty-five, didn't I ? " he 
grumbled. 

My eyes blazed and it was with difficulty I could 
control my voice. 

" It is as well for you to understand first as last that 
twenty dollars is all that you'll get," I said. " Now 
give me the paper." I was afraid that he would re- 
fuse the money and arrest Bert after all. 

"Well, here she is," and he produced a much 
crumpled paper from his pocket, on which were 
scrawled the words : 

" I hereby acknowledge receipt for twenty dollars 
($20) paid by the holder of this paper for the careless 
and unwarranted shooting of my cow Daisy, through 
the right hind-quarter, and the disfiguring of her as a 
prize cow, and I do hereby also promise that I will 
not arrest boy who did said shooting. 

(Signed) " Bill Williams." 

The signature was scarcely legible. I handed him 
the bills. He grasped them eagerly, then shambled 
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out of the summer house without another word. As 
he walked, he counted them. 

I watched him around the curve in the path, and 
was just turning toward the house, bent on releasing 
Bert, when I heard the sound of harsh voices, and in 
another moment Mr. Benson appeared, dragging, or 
rather pushing before him, Bill Williams. 

'' What does this mean, Emma Lou ? " he called, as I 
ran toward them. ** This scoundrel, here," shaking 
him very much as though he had been a dog, " says 
you just paid him this money, but he won't say for 
what. It's my belief that he has ransacked the house." 

" Oh, please let him go, Mr. Benson," I entreated, 
for the man's face was growing red, his collar was 
drawn so tight, and he was making vain efforts to free 
himself. " Indeed, I did give him the money. It is 
all right." 

Mr. Benson's grasp loosened, but he did not release 
the man. 

** I fail to understand you, Emma Lou. What 
could you possibly owe this man that could amount to 
such a roll as that ! There is something wrong, and I 
insist on knowing what it is." 

'* And I insist on your releasing him," I retorted, 
now very near tears. Could I ever do anything, right 
or wrong, without having Charlie Benson interfere and 
bring me to task. '' I insist on your letting him go," 
I repeated excitedly, " and I think you are very un- 
kind to interfere when your interference is unasked." 

Mr. Benson almost unconsciously let Bill Williams 
slip from his fingers and stood looking at me in un- 
disguised surprise, while the man, made bold by my 
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defense of him, backed off and with doubled fists 
glared at his would-be captor. 

" I'll teach you to doubt my word again/' he 
growled, preparing to take off his coat. 

Then the lawyer turned and looked him full in the 
face. 

" I know you, Bill Williams, and I know your tricks. 
I haven't forgotten certain suits filed in Court against 
you within the past year, if y(ni have. You don't 
know what honesty means, and it's my opinion that 
you are duping this girl out of money, although I 
can't prove it just at this moment. The law is not to 
be tampered with, my man, and you had better be out 
of this before I put you under arrest. The money 
may or may not be yours. I shall investigate " 

Mr. Williams picked up his coat and slunk away 
through the shrubbery without another word. I also 
turned and said, with an effort to assume my natural 
voice : 

" Won't you come up to the house, Mr. Benson ? 
Auntie will be glad to see you." 

He took a quick step forward and blocked my 
path. 

** Emma Lou, you positively must explain what all 
this means. I am at a loss to understand it." 

" It isn't necessary that you M^wA/ understand it," I 
returned haughtily, endeavoring to pass him. But he 
caught my arm. I think he would have enjoyed shak- 
ing me ; instead, he released me almost instantly, and 
begged my pardon. 

" But don't you see, Emma Lou," he continued, 
trying to soften his voice, " I hate to see you being 
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cheated and duped by one of the worst characters 
around Lanark ? *' 

" There seem to be a good many ' worst characters ' 
around Lanark/' I remarked sarcastically. 

" Yes, and you seem to have a faculty for getting 
acquainted with them all/' he cried hotly. 

" I am used to being treated respectfully/' I re- 
torted, now on the verge of tears. 

He changed his tactics. *' Don't try to deceive 
me/* he said gently, " for it is useless. Put yourself 
in my place. I come here to your aunt's and I find 
you giving money to as veritable a scamp as ever 
breathed. I endeavor to ascertain why you give him 
this money, and you rebuff me. Would I be your 
friend, believing you are acting from very worthy 
motives but misguided ones, if I did not raise a hand 
in your defense ? " 

" Please let me go, Mr. Benson. I am very tired," 
was all my reply ; but I did not dare trust myself to 
look at him. As long as he was angry, I could hold 
out, but when he adopted this tone, it was very hard 
to withstand him. He went on : 

" You may be tired, but I can't let you go until you 
explain why you paid him this money, and let me be 
the judge of whether you acted discreetly. I am 
interested in you,, little girl ; you must know this, and 
when I find you doing such strange things, things 
for which you refuse to give me any explanation, 
it distresses me. Is not my friendship for you 
enough excuse for this seeming impertinence ? " and 
he tried to look into my face, but I could not meet 
his eyes. 
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"I doubt not that your motives were good and 
generous," he continued, noting my agitation. " Per- 
haps you were paying the money for someone else ; 
that would be like you. Yet to Bill Williams " — and 
he stopped, perplexed. 

I had been on the rack long enough, and he was 
coming perilously near the truth. 

** Please, please Mr. Benson, do not question me 
any longer," I entreated. " It is useless, for I can give 
you no satisfaction, and as you refuse to talk on any 
other subject, I must bid you good-night," and I 
darted past him. I was frightened at my rudeness, 
and scarcely dared to consider what he must think 
of me. 

I ran on, and only paused at the porch to see if he 
were following me. No, he had probably gone off 
angry, but I couldn't help it. Do you suppose that I 
would confess the scrape Bert had gotten into, and 
that I was helping him out in this way ? No, never, 
never ! I reassured myself with these thoughts, and 
stole upstairs. Auntie and Dorothy were in the back 
parlor, for a wonder, and the way was clear. I went 
first to my room for a little night lamp that always 
stood on the dresser. This I lit, for the upper part of 
the house was dark, and hastened down the hall. 
Imagine my consternation, to see a long dark figure 
in the act of lowering itself from the scuttle, then drop 
noiselessly to its feet. It was Bert, of course, but I 
was so startled by the apparition that I nearly let fall 
the light. It wabbled crazily in my hand, and he took 
it and then said in a voice low but calm : 

" I am glad you have come, Emma Lou. You 
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must think me an awful coward to have stayed up 
there in that hole all day because I was afraid. But I 
have come down now to give inyself up'' 

He motioned me to keep silent when I would have 
interrupted him. So, leaning weakly against the oppo- 
site wall, I contemplated him as he spoke. He was 
very pale, but he looked quiet and determined. I was 
proud of him. 

" After you had gone below stairs and I had been 
left alone a few moments, my wits came back to me, 
and I realized how I was playing the coward in letting 
you hide me in this way. Yet you tried so hard to 
help me that I resolved, in justice to you, to wait and 
tell you that I was going to give myself up. I am 
glad you have come now, Emma Lou, for I want to 
thank you." Here he stopped, for his voice trem- 
bled. I was watching for the chance. 

" You have nothing to thank me for, Bert ; and it 
was only a cow that you shot, and not a matiy and you 
only damaged one of her hind legs," I cried excitedly, 
jumbling my words and sentences all together. 

He looked at me wildly. 

" What you are telling me is not the truth," he said 
hoarsely, yet with conviction. 

" It is, it is ! I saw the man and talked with him. 
He was awful mad, but I sent him away," I ex- 
claimed, laughing and crying in a queer, suppressed 
sort of a way, and shaking Bert's hand hard all the 
time to help him comprehend. " It is all right now, 
indeed it is." 

" Only a cow 1 " he repeated vaguely. " I don't 
understand you," 
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Then I hurriedly recited in a lialf whisper Mr. 
Williams' explanation, all but the threats. These 
I omitted. 

His fingers, which had lain passive in mine, sud- 
denly tightened. 

" Is this the truth you are telling me, Emma Lou ? " 
he questioned sharply, yet with a great, glad light 
leaping into his eyes, which I could distinguish even 
in the feeble rays of the lamp. 

" Every word of it," I replied, smiling back at him. 

He looked at me a moment rapturously, and then 
bent suddenly and kissed me. I was surprised, but 
not angry as I should have been any other time, for 
now it seemed the most natural thing to do. A 
moment after we were both slightly embarrassed, and 
Bert was mumbling a kind of an apology, when 
Dorothy's voice sounded on the stair and broke the 
awkwardness of the situation. Quick as thought, I 
turned out the light and clutched his arm. Laughing 
under our breath we ran through the dark, narrow 
passage leading to the back stairs. Then I piloted 
him down and paused at the kitchen door to listen. 
Cook was not there, so together we tiptoed through 
the room and out onto the back porch, where the 
moon shone through the vines. Then Bert, drawing 
me forward where the light fell unobstructed, looked 
at me strangely, I thought. 

" You don't think me a coward, Emma Lou, do 
you ? " he asked, in a low voice. " I should hate to 
have any girl, and you of all others, think that of me ; 
but, indeed, I was convinced that I had shot him. 
I can see now how foolish and impossible it seems to 
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you that I should have jumped to that conclusion, 
yet I never dreamed that it could be otherwise." 

"You are the bravest boy I ever knew," I said. 
" You were going to give yourself up. I can never 
forget that:' 

We continued looking at each other for some 
seconds. Somehow, Bert seemed different to me — 
older and better. 

"You must be starving," I cried, suddenly bethink- 
ing myself that the poor boy hadn't had a mouthful 
since morning. " Sit down and I will get you 
something." 

But he refused, saying he must be going home. 
" Gram " would probably be anxious about him. He 
asked me to walk through the garden with him, which 
I did. We were silent until we reached the gate — the 
same gate through which earlier in the evening both 
Bill Williams and Charlie Benson had taken their 
way, with wrath in their hearts. Bert took one of my 
hands in both of his and pressed it hard. 

"You are the best friend a boy ever had, and 
through thick and thin, Emma Lou Hanson, remem- 
ber you have Bert Remington to call on. You may 
never shoot a cow," — laughing nervously, — " but you 
may want somebody to stand by you sometime, and 
remember that I'm that somebody." With these 
words he disappeared. And I went to the house, 
raked out the rifle from under the hat-rack, and car- 
ried it to my room before joining auntie and Dorothy. 
The next evening Mr. Benson called and inquired 
especially for me. I did not wish to see him at first, 
and although auntie was a little puzzled that be 
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should wish to see me particularly, she made me go 
down. When I entered the room he approached and, 
holding out his hand, said : 

" I have come to apologize to one whom I honor 
and respect more than ever, and I trust she will 
pardon my hasty words. I understand it now, not by 
interfering. The information was given to me by 
a third party, unsolicited, and the result is that two 
people, at least, think Miss Emma Lou Hanson just 
the noblest little woman that ever lived, and the third 
party is now at work in a certain lawyer's office doing 
copying." 

" But I don't understand ! " I faltered, surprised and 
yet pleased at his praise. 

"Why, you see," drawing me down on the sofa 
beside him, " Bert came into my office all out of sorts 
this morning. / was likewise out of sorts and spoke 
of the incident which occurred last night in your aunt's 
garden, thinking possibly he could throw some light 
on the subject. He listened to me with marked atten- 
tion, and when I had finished, supplied the missing 
link. At his urgent request I gave him some copying 
to do, and he will pay back the money part of his debt. 
He never can pay you for the kindness of heart that 
prompted you to act as you did, and boy that he is, I 
doubt if he fully appreciates it," he added with a sigh. 

" I am sure he does appreciate all there is to call 
for appreciation, and as for the money, I don't wish 
Bert to pay it back," I said. 

" There you are wrong, wrong entirely," he answered. 
" Bert will never have any respect for himself without 
you let him pay this money, and it is best that he 
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should work and earn it. Of course I could obtain 
the whole, or at least a portion of it, from that thief of 
a Williams, but we will let him go ; it is better as it is. 
But tell me, Emma Lou, would you sacn'fice as much 
for me if occasion demanded ?*' he asked, with a com- 
plete change of voice, bending over to look in my eyes. 

" I don't understand you ! ** I exclaimed, troubled 
and mystified by him. 

He studied my face a moment and then straight- 
ened up. 

" I hardly expected you would," and he rose to go. 

" If you mean, Mr. Benson, would I try to serve you 
if you got in trouble the way Bert does, of course I 
would. But Bert is the only one that ever gets into 
scrapes." 

" Is he ? " he exclaimed, taking my hand a moment 
in his. " Well, I don't think so, and one of these days 
I am going to ask you to help me find my way out of 
a scrape which I am getting into deeper all the time. 
Will you promise to help me out of it, Emma Lou ? " 

" Yes," I said. And after he was gone I wondered 
what he could have meant. I have quite changed my 
mind about him, anyway, and if he marries Mollie 
Patterson, why I think she'll get a real nice husband. 

Bert came to see me the next noon, and I gave him 
that rifle done up in brown paper. He was just ele- 
gant, and is working so hard. He says it is my influ- 
ence on him, and yet I haven't turned reformer. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 

It is now October, my dear Diary, about a month 
since we returned from auntie's, and you have been 
sadly neglected. The fact is, I haven't had time to 
write in you, I have had so much work to do. We came 
home the day before Mildred Rawson's " fete " (that's 
what the invitation called it), because we received a 
letter from father saying mother had slipped on the 
stairs and dislocated her shoulder. It was a great dis- 
appointment, for we had been planning on the picnic 
over a week, and we couldn't help feeling something 
like martyrs when we started off, especially as auntie 
argued that one day couldn't make much difference 
and mother wouldn't care. I knew she would care, 
for I was certain we would not have been sent for had 
we not been needed. And when I caught sight of 
father's anxious face at the office door as the train 
drew up, I was glad we had come. 

In this wise I found myself plunged into a sea of 
household duties, and must either sink or swim. I 
didn't exactly sink, though I did some pretty poor 
swimming before I was rescued by mother's getting 
well. Minnie, the washerwoman, came mornings, and 
of course Dorothy helped me all she could, but she 
didn't do any of the planning or take any of the 

IZO 
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responsibility, and I often wondered how mother lived, 
always looking and providing ahead. 

The sight of her helplessness touched me. She is 
naturally so active that the quiet she was obliged to 
keep was doubly irksome to her. I appreciated this 
and tried to keep her from worrying, and I think I 
succeeded pretty well, though it occupied every 
moment of my time to superintend the general house- 
work and keep up the little odds and ends which I 
knew she was most particular about. For instance, 
after the clothes were ironed, it fretted her if she 
found I had forgotten to look over and repair them 
before putting away, neglected to see that the sweeping 
was done on Friday, and the account at the grocery 
and meat-market settled every week. At first I was 
discouraged, for every day seemed to go worse than 
the day before. I kept forgetting the most important 
things in my effort to not overlook the details, and 
made mistakes in the culinary line too numerous to 
mention. 

But after a little I managed better and was really 
beginning to enjoy housekeeping in a mild way, when 
father announced one evening, quite incidentally, that 
we were to take the new schoolmaster to board for the 
next term. 

"When will he come?" I asked, letting my mend- 
ing slip from my lap in dismay. 

" The last of September is the time school generally 
begins, isn't it?" he said, peering at me over his 
glasses in surprise. 

" Do you think mother '11 be up by that time ? " I in- 
quired, picking up my sewing to avoid his eyes. 
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** Why, I hope so,** he answered. 

I continued to sew and he to look at me. 

** Ah, I see what the trouble is, Emma Lou," he 
said at length ; ** you want to go back to school when 
the tenn commences ; but your mother and I, when 
we decided to take the schoolmaster, figured that you 
had about finished everything in the way of education 
that the Edgerton school could offer, and thought if 
you would be patient and help about the house this 
winter, we would try to send you to Lanark Academy 
next spring, but if you " 

I was at his side with my hand over his mouth. 

*• Dear father ! " I cried. " Of course I'll be patient, 
and I'll try as hard as ever I can to help mother." 

** Then what's the trouble about the schoolmaster's 
coming ? " he asked, as I knelt by his chair. 

"I can't cook very well," I answered falteringly, 
" and if mother isn't up, I shan't know how to manage." 

But he reassured me, saying I was improving all the 
time. I was not convinced, but I resolved to do my 
best. Lanark Academy ! I laid my cheek against 
father's long slim hand and mentally blessed him, for 
I knew it was ^is plan and not mother's, that I should 
go ; the winter's work was only a concession to her. 
She wants me to be a capable, practical woman ^rst^ 
and then she says I will have the foundation for the 
making of a good scholar. I guess she is right, but 
I think father understands me better than mother. 
That is, he divines the best in me, and she seems to 
see only the Emma Lou part. 

The new schoolmaster's name was Rudblph Pike 
Reidel. He was a student from the Platteville Normal, 
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and it was expected that he would make quite a change 
in the Edgerton school. For Miss Potter had at last 
concluded that she was not created for a schoolroom, 
and had married. Edgerton had accepted her resig- 
tion eagerly. It had long desired a change of in- 
structor in its one seat of learning, but had never 
dared broach the subject to her, she had occupied the 
position so long. Now, however, it was all amicably 
settled. The School Board could express a liberal 
amount of regret at her leaving, and could at last assert 
itself and hire another teacher. The vacancy was de- 
clared after Dorothy and I went to Lanark, and when 
father first wrote about it, I thought of course I would 
be asked to fill the place. But I wasn't, and now, as 
I realized how Edgerton standards had changed, I 
thought it was just as well. 

I waited anxiously for Dr. Remington's verdict that 
evening, and when he said that he thought mother 
would be around in another week if, in the meantime, 
she was kept perfectly quiet, I was more relieved than 
I cared to show, and I resolved to keep her quiet at 
all hazards. But with all my precaution, the days 
went by and she remained about the same. The in- 
jury to her shoulder had been serious, and now, as 
there came on a rainy spell, rheumatism set in. The 
week passed. I watched the mails apprehensively, 
and one night Dorothy brought it from the post office 
— the communication from the schoolmaster I had 
dreaded and expected. 

It was written in a very dashing style, and stated 
that he would reach Edgerton on the 30th (the 
next day), and if the station was any great distance 
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from his future abode, would Mr. Hanson please 
have a vehicle in waiting, as his pedestrian powers 
were not superlative, and physically he was not robust. 
But he expected to be restored by our delightful coun- 
try existence, where an abundance of fresh air and 
plenty of wholesome food, would give him new life. 
It was quite a long epistle, and was signed, with many 
flourishes, " Rudolph P. Reidel." 

Father handed the letter to me, and, after reading 
it, I went and sat on the porch. It was bad enough 
to have to cook for a well schoolmaster, but a sick 
one ! Wholesome food^ and I thought how Dorothy 
had insisted on having coffee that morning to soak her 
muffins in, they were so hard and bulletlike — and of 
the pancakes which had given father the dyspepsia, 
though he wouldn't own it ; and I came to the con- 
clusion that if the schoolmaster boarded long with us, 
the food alone would give him a new life. At this 
juncture in my thoughts Bert vaulted over the back 
fence. 

"All quiet along the Potomac ?" he cried, bound- 
ing toward me, " or is there a squall coming up ?" he 
added, noting my dejected countenance. And then I 
stated the case to him, as he leaned on the top step 
with his chin in his hand and regarded me thought- 
fully. 

" The schoolmaster's coming to-morrow, and it's 
Friday, and the whole house ought to be swept, and 
baking done, and, and — I don't know what to do," I 
finished lamely, for Bert was smiling in an irresistible 
manner. 

"Oh, is that all!" he ejaculated. "I thought at 
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least you and Susan had quarreled, and you were 
repenting, or something. But why don't you get up 
early in the morning and bake ? that's the way mother 
does." 

"There's the sweeping too," I sighed, still 
refusing to take heart. The next suggestion was 
characteristic : 

" I say, Emma Lou, Dorothy and I will make the 
pies and things, while you sweep ; how '11 that go ? " 

I was very doubtful how it would go, but Dorothy 
I knew would be all day over it if she didn't have help, 
so I told Bert he might gather the apples right after 
breakfast if he would. 

" Now that's settled, I want to tell you something. 
Let's stroll down the lane," he proposed, and picking 
up my hat, he set it on my head hind side before. 
As we sauntered down the path of poplars, he told me 
that he was going to Lanark Academy the coming 
winter, "and after that it's the medical college," he 
declared, throwing his cap into the air and catching it 
again. 

" Oh, I am so glad, Bert ! How I wish I were 
going too " I began. 

He faced about. 

" I wish you were," he said earnestly. " Don't you 
suppose " 

I continued : 

'* But I shall have to wait until spring," with a side- 
long glance at him. " Then father says I can go 
and stay with auntie after she returns from her eastern 
trip." 

You would have thought the boy at my side was 
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suddenly transformed into a monkey, to judge from 
the wild antics that he went through. He capered 
around me, catching at my braids, he turned a hand- 
spring or two in the path, and then waited, panting, for 
me to come up with him. 

" Excuse my exuberance. Miss Hanson, but the 
news pleased me," he remarked, bowing low, as we 
resumed our walk. Then continued in a different 
voice, ** I am awfully glad, Emma Lou. You're a 
brick of a girl, and I have been thinking, ever since 
dad told me, that I wished I could give up my chance 
to you. You'd make a good deal more out of it ; 
besides, I'm no end indebted to you." 

" Stop ! " I commanded. 

But he didn't heed me. 

" And if I go back to Lanark this winter, I won't 
have any Emma Lou to pull me out of scrapes and 
pay money for me, but that '11 be all right sometime," 
and he nodded his head reassuringly. " I don't tell 
father, because it doesn't put his son in a very brilliant 
light, shooting domestic animals, etc., and then, too, I 
want to pay you with tin that is my own ; you earned 
yours." 

The next morning, as per arrangement, Bert was 
over bright and early, and before we had finished 
breakfast had the apples gathered. 

" Do you know, I think I won't have pies," I said, 
as I fastened a handkerchief over my hair, preparatory 
to departing for the upper regions. ** Dorothy knows 
how to make ginger cakes, and she can make them 
while you peel the apples for sauce, Bert. I know 
that will be a funny kind of a desert, but it will be 
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sure and very * wholesome,' and Mr. Reidel must get 
used to the board at once." 

Both of the cooks agreed, and after seeing Bert 
established with a pan of * Early Harvests ' which he 
pared slowly, producing very thick peelings, and fur- 
nishing Dorothy with the proper recipe, cautioning 
her not to forget to butter the tins, Minnie and I 
shouldered brooms and dusters and sailed upstairs. 
She swept and I polished the furniture and put 
the rooms to rights. Mother kept imagining she 
smelt something burning in the kitchen, and I had to 
keep telling her that everything was all right, of which 
I was by no means certain, and I didn't mention 
Bert's being down there at all, for I knew that would 
make her worry all the more. 

'^ Seems as if I heard talking and laughing down in 
the kitchen. You don't suppose anyone can have 
come in and made Dorothy forget what she's got in 
the oven ? " suggested the voice from the pillows. 

'^ Nicht so. Mis' Hanson, the grosser cat in comes 
mit her leittle cat, vonce already," soothed Minnie, 
thus excusing the explosions of mirth which came in 
occasionally through the open window. 

I finished what I was doing as soon as I could, and 
hastened down, rather apprehensive of what I should 
find. When I opened the door, my fears were 
instantly allayed, however, for there stood Bert and 
Dorothy surveying their work in high satisfaction. 

" Say we can't bake cakes and make apple-sass ! " 
cried Bert, hurrying me across the room. And truly 
the cakes did look good — brown and puffy and 
scalloped beautifully. I tasted the sauce and it was 
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all right, only rather sweet, a fault which Bert 
declared was not a fault, and I was going to try one 
of the cakes, only Dorothy prevented me. 

" Bert and I haven't had even a morsel," she cried. 
" I only made half the recipe, because I knew they 
would be sure to turn out well if I had just enough 
to put on the table. I baked this little oblong one 
for Bert, though, and he can taste that if he wants to." 

But that young gentleman was in the dining room 
consulting the clock, so didn't hear this remark. 

" I say, girls, his lordship will be here in about ten 
minutes, so I guess I'll go," and clapping on his cap, 
he vanished, with the cake wrapped in a paper under 
his arm. 

I breathed a sigh of relief that my plans thus far had 
gone well, and went upstairs to change my dress and 
assure mother that everything was all ready. Dorothy 
was in the dining room when father arrived with Mr. 
Reidel, and I left her to do the honors of the house 
while I finished my toilet. I met him when we 
sat down to the table. As he was immediately at 
my right, I could not form an accurate idea of his 
personal appearance ; besides, I was worried about the 
dinner, and didn't notice much else. If I had had 
one good look at him, however, I don't think I should 
have dreaded his unfavorable opinion so much. The 
dinner was being partaken of with apparent relish 
by him, and this was all that concerned me. He had 
several times exclaimed that the source of all endur- 
ing health was country air and country food, and I was 
just going to ring for the dessert, when Minnie appeared 
at the kitchen door, saying that Bert Remington 
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wanted to see me. I excused myself, and going to 
the back porch, found him with a very red face, fan- 
ning himself with his hat. He held a basket which 
he offered to me with a dramatic gesture. 

" Pie ; mother baked it. Traid I wouldn't get here 
in time," he gasped laconically. Then, seeing my 
amazement, " Dorothy put mustard into her cakes 
instead of ginger," and with this explanation he went 
off into a fit of laughter, which he tried vainly to stifle 
in his hat. 

^^ Mustard / Oh, Bert ! " and I leaned up against 
the door and laughed too, till the tears ran down my 
face. Bert's shoulders continued to shake spasmodi- 
cally ; at last he looked up. 

" Oh, jolly, but mine was hot, Emma Lou ; like 
nothing I ever tasted ! " he ejaculated. "And if the 

school-master had got a taste of one of them Well 

I should have liked to have been there, that's .all ! 
They aren't exactly what you would call * wholesome,* 
you know," and Bert wiped his eyes. "He might 
think you wanted to poison him first off, without giv- 
ing him time to say his prayers, even. Why, mother 
thought I had a fit, I rushed around so." 

But the disgrace I had been saved from was too real, 
and, grasping Bert's hand, I assured him that he and 
his mother were both angels, and I never could be 
grateful enough, and with this I took the pie and 
hurried into the kitchen. Naturally Dorothy looked 
surprised when the dessert came on the table, but 
discreetly kept her own counsel. That foolish Mr. 
Reidel, however, came near spoiling everything by 
praising the pie, and of course this gratified father, 
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wanted to see me. I excused myself, and going to 
the back porch, found him with a very red face, fan- 
ning himself with his hat. He held a basket which 
he offered to me with a dramatic gesture. 

" Pie ; mother baked it. Traid I wouldn't get here 
in time," he gasped laconically. Then, seeing my 
amazement, " Dorothy put mustard into her cakes 
instead of ginger," and with this explanation he went 
off into a fit of laughter, which he tried vainly to stifle 
in his hat. 

^* Mustard I Oh, Bert ! " and I leaned up against 
the door and laughed too, till the tears ran down my 
face. Bert's shoulders continued to shake spasmodi- 
cally ; at last he looked up. 

" Oh, jolly, but mine was hot, Emma Lou ; like 
nothing I ever tasted ! " he ejaculated. " And if the 

school-master had got a taste of one of them Well 

I should have liked to have been there, that's .all ! 
They aren't exactly what you would call * wholesome,* 
you know," and Bert wiped his eyes. **He might 
think you wanted to poison him first off, without giv- 
ing him time to say his prayers, even. Why, mother 
thought I had a fit, I rushed around so." 

But the disgrace I had been saved from was too real, 
and, grasping Bert's hand, I assured him that he and 
his mother were both angels, and I never could be 
grateful enough, and with this I took the pie and 
hurried into the kitchen. Naturally Dorothy looked 
surprised when the dessert came on the table, but 
discreetly kept her own counsel. That foolish Mr. 
Reidel, however, came near spoiling everything by 
praising the pie, and of course this gratified father, 
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who asked which of us was the cook. There was 
a slight pause, then the blind back of me banged 
furiously and the day was saved. I rose to close the 
window, more to hide my face than anything else, and 
Mr. Reidel looked apprehensive, and asked if a storm 
was coming up ; thus the subject of conversation was 
changed. Bert, I was positive, had been listening to 
see how Dorothy would conduct herself when the pie 
came in, and seeing our danger had slammed the 
blind. Bless him ! But I was obliged to keep my 
eyes fixed on my plate during the remainder of the 
meal, for the sight of Dorothy's puzzled face was too 
much for my gravity, and when she questioned me with 
her eyebrows, I was obliged to resort to my napkin. 

But I must describe Mr. Rudolph P. Reidel to you, 
for he is somewhat remarkable in appearance. He 
isn't very tall, yet tall enough to have a good many 
bends in him. He leans forward, thrusting out his 
chin, which, combined with the fact that he wears 
glasses and continually elevates his brows, gives one 
the idea that he is of an inquiring turn of mind. His 
eyes are light blue, and his hair and mustache a sort 
of fiery auburn, and adding to this a pale complexion, 
which I am afraid my cooking will not make less sal- 
low, you have a fair picture of the schoolmaster. 

He had not been with us very long before I dis- 
covered that he had poetical aspirations, for I kept 
finding scraps of paper on which were scribbled 
rhymes. At first they were about the weather, clouds, 
the " mazy corn," etc., and these interested me, but 
when they began to dwell on love, I burned them up 
without reading, they were so silly. But I suppose he 
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couldn't help writing the way he felt, for the first time 
he saw Mollie Patterson he dropped his hymn book 
and just stared at her through the entire service. 
Before a week had elapsed he was her abject slave, 
and as fall came on, he took to wandering down 
toward Deacon Brown's and the Pattersons' of an 
evening, hanging about, sitting on damp logs, and 
coming home drenched with the mist which rises from 
the marsh. I thought he acted very foolishly, but I 
used to like to watch him, and if I had only been writ- 
ing a book, I am sure I could have put a good deal of 
nature into it. There is nothing like having a lover to 
study from right under your own roof. 

One night Mollie and Sue came over, and we sat 
and watched the moon rise. Rudolph, hearing the 
voice of his beloved, soon came out and joined us. 
The talk was sensible enough until Dorothy took 
Susie into the house to look at a cap she was crochet- 
ing. I wished she hadn't, for it would look pointed if 
I went in too, and yet I felt the schoolmaster, at least, 
desired my absence. But I afterward found I was 
mistaken, for my being there did not seem to discom- 
fit him at all. 

" I have often reflected. Miss Patterson, that all true 
music is nature translated into sound," he observed, 
beaming through his spectacles on her. 

I noticed Mollie's mouth twitch, even in the moon- 
light. 

" Yes, but all nature isn't true music," she said. 
" True music translates into sound all the strong and 
beautiful emotions of the human heart, which is nature 
in its most tangible form." 
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" That may be true of the abstract human heart," 
he put in eagerly, "but not of woman's, not of 
woman's, for that is about as intangible a thing as I 
know of." ^ 

I rose hastily. What did he know about women's 
hearts ? 

However, as a pedagogue Mr. Reidel was a success. 
He was also a proficient botanist. He used to take 
solitary rambles and return laden with specimens. 
One day Bert was perched on the fence, talking with 
me, when Mr. Reidel came in at the gate with a basket 
of flowers. 

Bert stopped in the middle of his narrative, ejacu- 
lated " Rudolph P. Reidel and roses ! " and vanished 
suddenly. 

" Do look at these primroses. Miss Emma ; they fill 
my botanical soul with delight," chirped the newcomer. 

I forgot to say that Mr. Reidel always chirps when 
he talks. 

" Then you can analyze them ? " I asked. 

" Oh, I assure you I am quite proficient in the 
branch. When a child, my chief joy was in scouring 
mountain and dell for nature's beauties, even before I 
could classify them," and he sailed away with his 
" nature's beauties " toward the house, and I softly 
called Bert. 

That afternoon I came upon the schoolmaster 
pressing the specimens. He did it beautifully, and, 
seeing my interest, after arranging the weights to his 
satisfaction on the blotters, went to get his herbarium. 
It was quite extensive and the mounting was very ar- 
tistic. There was no boggling. Wide-awake daisies 
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with every petal in place, cloTers, violets, and wind- 
flowers. Nothing seemed to be too delicate for him 
to handle. 

" Father used to be very fond of botany, but / don't 
know anything about it," I remarked wistfully. 

He understood me, and after a slight hesitation 
said : 

*' I wouldn't mind taking a class out botanizing, if 
you think you could get a number who would like to 
study. Say yourself and — and Miss Patterson." 

" I will do that, Mr. Reidel," I assented joyfully, 
" and I am very much obliged to you. I am pretty 
sure Mollie will like it, and I will ask Sue and Bert 
and Kitty and the rest." For I had no idea of going 
botanizing with only Mollie and him, even if she would 
consent, and I was doubtful of being able to get her 
anyway. 

That afternoon I went over to the deacon's. I 
found Mollie sewing on the lawn. At first she shook 
her head very emphatically, and said she hadn't time. 
" Well, then, we can't have any class at all," I said 
disappointedly ; " for Mr. Reidel won't have one 
without you're in it." 

Then she laughed and said he was the most ridicu- 
lous man she ever saw, without any exception ; but 
Sue and I teased and teased, and at last she gave 
in, though she said she didn't think she ought to, if 
what I said was true and he was so desperately in 
love with her. 

So we had the class. Of course we didn't learn 
much, but that wasn't Mr. Reidel's fault. We col- 
lected a great many specimens, and in the winter we are 
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to have the book-study. MoUie, Sue, Kitty, and Joe be- 
longed, though Joe dropped out after the first meeting, 
and only went with us when he could spare the time. 
Joe works awful hard on his father's farm, just out- 
side of Edgerton, and very often he brought Sue and 
me rare varieties of ferns he found in their woods 
where he felled trees during the autumn. Bert also 
accompanied us, until he went to Lanark. But I must 
tell you about the last expedition before he left. 

We had taken Deacon Brown's team and driven 
out toward Ford's Corners. The flowers were 
very thick in the fields, golden-rod was in its prime, 
and we found a great many varieties of asters. Mr, 
Reidel, as usual, was by MoUie's side, and on this 
particular afternoon Susie was with them. I think 
MoUie made her stay, for I know she would have pre- 
ferred to be with us. Joe attended Kittie, and Bert 
and Dorothy and I were together. 

We were wandering off by ourselves, when we came 
suddenly on a long stretch of barb-wire fence. We 
were about to turn back, when Dorothy, running 
ahead, spied some purple milkweed in the next field. 
She gathered her skirts around her and crawled under 
the lowest wire. She is so small that she could do it, 
but I did not attempt to follow, for I knew I should 
only tear my dress. Bert also crawled under, and was 
trying to persuade me, when, glancing to the spot in 
the distance where Dorothy was kneeling, a sight met 
my eyes that chilled the blood in my veins. There 
she knelt, bending eagerly over her prize, her curly 
head crowned with the red Tam o' Shanter, bobbing 
this way and that, as she wrestled with the tough 
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stems. And bearing down on that spot of red, on my 
little sister, was a monster, with flaming eyes, lowered 
head, and cruel horns. I uttered a shriek. 

" Oh, Bert ! Dorothy ! The bull ! " 

He turned, and without a word was away like a 
streak. Over the uneven surface of the field he sped. 
He from one direction, the bull from the other, both 
toward the little spot of red. My heart stood still, 
and it seemed ages that I watched the uneven race. 
In reality it was but a moment. Bert neared the still 
unconscious Dorothy, and the creature, breathing like 
a hundred fiends, was close upon them both. Then, 
in that flash, when I caught sight of her terrified face 
and she screamed on realizing her danger, with one 
final leap Bert was beside her, had passed her, and 
was waving, in the very face of the bellowing bull, 
Dorothy's red cap, which he had snatched from her 
head. He danced and capered in front of the angry 
animal, and darted off toward the other corner of the 
field, the bull in hot pursuit. 

" Dorothy ! " I called, in agony lest he might turn 
from Bert and again rush upon her. The poor child 
rose, and, faint with fright, came stumbling toward me. 
I held the wires apart, and once more she was safe. 
She sank in the grass, but I ran along by the fence, 
watching Bert in his race for life. They were close 
together, the beast and the boy. Bert did not gain, 
but saved himself from those cruel horns again and 
again by short quick curves, first to the right, and 
then to the left, and slowly, slowly they were approach- 
ing the fence, but it was barb-wire on that side also. 

" O God, don't let him be killed ! Don't let him ! " 
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I cried, beating my hands together. Now Dorothy 
was by my side, and we were both watching. The 
fence was near, but the bull was not three feet behind 
Bert. Dorothy flung herself on the ground and 
buried her face, but I looked ; I /tad to. 

A loud roar of victory, it seemed. The bull's head 
was lowered for the final plunge, then Bert was lifted 
as by some mighty force and hurled — but he fell on 
the further side of the fence. How I covered the 
intervening ground I don't know, but I did, and 
reached his side where he lay in the deep grass. I 
leaned over him, but instead of the closed eyes which 
I expected to see, Bert's were wide open, and he looked 
up at me and laughed, I sat down weakly and burst 
out crying. 

" Now don't, Emma Lou," he besought, trying to 
take my hands away from my face. " You thought I 
was hurt, did you ? Not a bit of it. I'm all here. I 
was a trifle winded, after my run, and when I landed 
here all so comfortable I thought I'd lie still and just 
get my breath a little. But I didn't mean to frighten 
you. Where's Dorothy ? She's all right, aint she ? " 
he inquired anxiously. 

"She thinks you're killed, and dasn't come and 
see," said I, wiping my eyes. 

"Well, let's go to the little girl," getting up himself 
and helping me to rise. 

" But I don't understand how you escaped ! " I said. 

" Just leaped over the fence in my usual fashion, 
and Mr. Bull's head coming up at that minute, he 
kindly helped me a bit. That's all." 

" Oh, Bert ! but it was so brave. I never can thank 
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you enough. You saved Dorothy's life at the risk of 
your own, and " 

"Now just see here," interrupted Bert, "I don't 
want you to go to praising me. Maybe I evened up 
that account of ours a little, and I feel a great deal 
better about it. What I did was what any boy would 
have done, and I'm only glad that I was able to do it 
for you and for Dorothy — for you, especially, for you 
know I care for your good opinion, Emma Lou, and I 
rather guess I'd do a great deal more than this if I 
had the chance, and wouldn't count it any hardship, 
either." 

I looked away. I had never heard Bert talk just 
this way before. 

"Do you know," he continued, and the teasing 
tone came into his voice, " I only regret one thing, 
and that is that I didn't play dead a little longer, for 
I kind of thought from the look on your face when 
you leaned over me that you were going to " 

" Well, you were mistaken," I said sharply. " And 
please don't spoil all your goodness by being horrid," 
I added. My cheeks were getting very red, and I felt 
uncomfortable. 

We found Dorothy as I had left her, her head bowed 
upon her knees, rocking herself backward and forward. 
Bert ran to her. 

" Here, Dorry, here's your little cap," he cried, and 
bowed low before her as she raised her face. 

She scrambled to her feet and grasped his arm. 

" Then, Bert, you aren't dead ? " she cried, and Bert 
and I laughed. She went on. " I ptayed God that the 
bull might not catch you, and He has answered me." 
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" Dear little Dorothy ! " said Bert, patting her on the 
back in a very matter-of-fact way, but I could see that 
he was touched. " It's worth doing a little thing like 
that to hear and see you people," he declared, glancing 
wickedly at me. " Our experiences this summer seem 
to be mostly bovine, don't they, Emma Lou?" I 
walked around to his left side and found that he had 
his hand in the pocket of his jacket. I drew it out, 
and was not surprised to find that it was covered with 
blood. 

" Had to grab the wire, barbs and all," he explained, 
knotting his handkerchief around it. " Only a scratch." 

But now Mollie and Mr. Reidel and all the rest were 
coming toward us from the woods where they had 
been. Then the story had to be told, and Bert looked 
very shamefaced and yet pleased. Mollie bound up 
his hand carefully, and Mr. Reidel called him a hero, 
and when we reached Edgerton the whole crowd 
escorted him home. 

Susie did most of the talking, and I didn't think it 
was her place at all, but I guess she made his folks 
understand that he had been brave, for the doctor 
kept his hand on Bert's head during the recital, and 
every once in a while he would smooth it. And the 
poor boy got red, and after a while good humoredly 
i.- asked Sue to "please ring off." And I was glad. 

Then everybody laughed and went home. I think 
Bert is the bravest, best, and noblest boy I ever saw, 
and no matter how aggravating and mean he may be 
I shan't change my opinion. 

Dorothy has grown so precious in my eyes that 
I watch her all the time for fear something will 
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happen to her. The flowers are dead now, Bert is 
gone, and everything is humdrum, except Mr. Reidel 
and his poetry. He dedicated a poem to Mollie, in 
which he compared his heart to a bird that had flown 
for years over a desert, never dreaming of the music 
in its throat until it came one day upon a ** marshland 
rose." Then it sang its first song. But the rose 
" belied her blushes," and, as the bird died, Mr. Reidel 
leaves you to infer his heart died. Indeed, he adds 
that his heart is " forever in the marsh." 

He wrote it late one evening after returning from 
the Pattersons', and I don't believe Mollie would have 
sent it back, just passed it off as a joke, only the Pat- 
terson family are very touchy about people thinking 
their house is on a marsh. As for Dorothy and me, 
we like to imagine, when we are down there nights, 
that we see the schoolmaster's heart floating around 
among the rushes. Dorothy says she is going to 
chase it home to Mr. Reidel, but I always remind her 
that it is only the ghost of a heart anyway, and would 
probably insist upon returning to its accustomed 
haunt. 

Well, it's getting late, my Diary, and I must stop 
writing, though the schoolmaster is still playing on 
his fiddle ; but he isn't anything to go by, for, like the 
" Brook " he is singing about, he goes on forever. 



CHAPTER X. 

" A DAUGHTER OF THE KING." 

Old Mrs. White, Rebecca White's mother, organ- 
ized it. She organizes everything in Edgerton, al- 
though she has been bedridden for many years. She 
is a tiny creature, with white hair, bright dark eyes, 
and a sharp tongue, and she makes Rebecca do just 
as she says, and everybody else, for that matter. 
People have gotten in the way of humoring her, partly 
out of pity, but a good deal because they are afraid 
of what she will say if they don't. Last summer 
a Miss Isabel Rankin came from Lanark (trade being 
dull during the warm months) and opened a dress- 
making shop here ; but Mrs. White thwarted her 
plans, for she immediately organized the " Ladies' 
Reading Club " and helped Becky in this way. They 
did far more gossiping than reading, and people 
preferred to keep on employing the unfashionable 
daughter rather than incur the ill-will of her fierce 
little mother. So, ultimately. Miss Rankin departed 
without having reformed Edgerton in the matter of 
dress. 

But Mrs. White, having felt her sway over the com- 
munity, was unwilling to relinquish it, and she went 
on organizing societies and clubs, and her last achieve- 
ment was the " Humble Ten " of " The Daughters of 
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the King." Different societies of this same order had 
existed all over the country for some time, the move- 
ment was not a new one, but it had just come to Mrs. 
White's knowledge, and she went into it with zest. 
Both Dorothy and I belonged, and Sue and Kitty, 
and then some younger girls from the Sunday-school 
were added to make out the ten. We four, however, 
were the most important members. At first I was 
very much interested, and liked to wear my little 
silver cross on its purple ribbon, but there are no real 
poor people in Edgerton, that is, poor enough so you 
can go and visit them with a basket on your arm and 
receive their blessing when you furnish them with 
food and clothing. Families in Edgerton don't live 
all in one room, huddled around a miserable stove, 
and go rag-picking and begging. Everyone has a 
house and enough to eat Then, it not being war 
times, you could not go on the battlefield and bend 
over the wounded and dying and flash your mystic 
symbol before their fading sight. So I didn't see as 
it was much use being a " Daughter of the King " in 
Edgerton, but I didn't say so to Mrs. White, or she 
would have snapped my head off. 

However, I had a chance before long to practice the 
precepts of the order, and a nice mistake I made 
too. You see it was this way; The aunt I am named 
after, mother's sister Emma Louisa, has always been 
in the habit of sending me articles of wearing apparel 
when she has finished with them. I suppose she 
thinks it is kindness, and I have to accept it as such 
and write nice letters thanking her for things like that 
purple and green plaid dress I wore last winter. She 
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is a spinster and her taste is abominable. I suppose 
she can't help it, but I have always thought it too bad 
that I should have to suffer for it. All my life I have 
worn things that I didn't like, and all because of her. 
But mother says I am ungrateful when I talk this 
way, for what Aunt Louisa sends is always the nicest 
of its kind and will wear. That's the worst part of it 
to me. 

But she hadn't sent me anything for a long time, 
and I had begun to think she never would again, 
when one day I came home from a meeting of the 
" Ten " and found a familiar-looking express package 
in the hall. Mother always waits for me to open 
them, as though it would take the edge off my joy if 
she untied the string, and now she sat smilingly con- 
templating the package. 

" I think it's a jacket or some kind of a wrap ; it is 
such a large box," she said. 

"I don't need a jacket," I answered crossly. 
" Dorothy can have it." 

" But you do need a muff," rejoined mother, as I 
lifted off the cover and beheld, not an ordinary muff, 
by any means, but a padded affair of dark fur, as big 
around almost as a flour barrel, and with fiat brown 
tassels at either end. 

'* I will never carry it, never ! '* I exclaimed pas- 
sionately. 

" She had it when she was a girl. How beautifully 
she has kept it," continued mother, not heeding my 
words. 

" I tell you I will never carry it ! " I repeated, push- 
ing the box from me. 
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Mother lifted the muff out, and even she couldn't 
repress a smile as she looked at the huge thing. But 
she only said, " It is very nice fur and will be so 
warm." 

" Can't she have it made smaller ? " suggested 
Dorothy. 

But mother shook her head. It would be a pity to 
cut it. Besides, she added, it would probably not be 
very long before large muffs would come in style 
again, and even if they didn't, everybody could see for 
themselves how really expensive and beautiful it was. 

Dorothy thoughtfully put the box and its contents 
out of sight, but I was angry all the afternoon. I 
pictured myself going to church with the mountain- 
ous thing, and it lying on the seat beside me for 
everybody to see, for see it they must if they were in- 
side the church. Then how I should enjoy carrying 
it to the " Ten " meetings, and having it lie on the 
sofa right next to Susie Patterson's little sealskin one. 
I'd die first, I vowed. I never could endure to be 
humbled to that extent, although I did belong to the 
" Humble Ten." Dorothy sympathized with me, and 
wiped almost all the supper dishes. 

" Mother won't make you carry it, Emma Lou," she 
said soothingly. " I heard her tell father that it was 
pretty large." 

" Well, she wants me to. She keeps dwelling 
upon its being so comfortable^ and that's what aggra- 
vates me so. That she should even think I couid carry 
it ! I suppose it would be comfortable I I suppose I 
would be comfortable if I dressed in furs entirely, like 
an Eskimo, and there's most enough in that muff to 
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make a good suit. But I'd rather freeze and be 
stylish, Dorothy Hanson \freezey do you understand ! " 

The next afternoon mother went over to see Mrs. 
Remington, and Dorothy and Mr. Reidel were, of 
course, at school, so I was left alone. I tried to get 
my algebra lesson (I recite to father every evening), 
but I could not forget that muff, so I got it out to 
give it a more thorough examination. I was thus en- 
gaged when I was interrupted by a knock at the doon 

*' Come in ! " I cried, thinking it was one of the 
neighbors. But the knock was repeated, so I went to 
the door. There stood a dark-eyed woman with a 
yellow handkerchief over her hair. She was shivering, 
and her hands were blue with cold. She held up 
a little plaster image, mutely. I shook my head. 
Mother never patronizes peddlers, and gypsies are her 
especial aversion. I was about to close the door 
when I remembered my little silver cross. 

" You must be very cold," I said. " Won't you 
come in and get warm ? " She entered, glancing 
around with sharp little turns of her kerchiefed head, 
and took a seat by the stove. Her eyes seemed to take 
in everything, and lastly they fell upon the muff. 

" Nice," she said. " So warm ! " and continued 
looking at it, as she stretched her fingers toward the 
fire. 

Then suddenly there came into my mind part of the 
text of the " Humble Ten." " If there are those thou 
wouldst have me to help in any way, send them to 



me. 



" Would— would you like it ? " I faltered. 

She laughed, showing two rows of very white teeth. 
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Evidently she did not comprehend me. 

" You can have it," I said, and placed the muff in 
her hands. 

" Thanks, thanks ! Your fortune, I tell it," she 
cried, trying to take my hand, eager to demonstrate 
her gratitude. But I would not let her, though I 
should have been glad of the opportunity any other 
time. I wanted her to go. She did not remain long, 
but took her way out of the house, smiling and nodding 
and carrying the muff. I watched her out of sight 
with mingled emotions. I was glad to be rid of the 
old thing, and tried to feel that at last I had proved 
myself a " Daughter of the King." I had certainly 
been very kind, I argued, giving away my aunt's gift, 
and the muff would do the gypsy much more good 
than it would me, for the reason that I probably 
would never have carried it. 

But in spite of my arguments, I was very uncom- 
fortable, and resolved not to say anything about the 
affair until the subject came up naturally by mother's 
asking where the muff was. Then I would tell her 
that I had decided that I would not carry it, and had 
deemed it best to give it to someone who would. My 
confession, however, instead of being delayed, was 
forced from me in the most unexpected manner. 
That evening, when father returned from the office, 
he handed me a letter from Aunt Louisa. I tore it 
open, trying to seem indifferent, expecting merely a 
statement that she had expressed me a box containing 
the muff, which I must have received by this time, and 
which she hoped that I would prize as highly as she 
always had. And although this was the beginning of 
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her letter almost verbatim, the next words made me 
gasp and let it fall from my hands. 

** And now, my dear child,** she continued, " it be- 
ing some time since I have sent you any remembrance, 
in addition to the muff, I send you a tiny chain and 
locket which I had when a girl and which, for safety, 
I have placed in a little box and slipped into the muff 
just under the silk lining, near one end. You can 
easily find it by feeling ** 

" What is it ? *' asked Dorothy, as I buried my face 
in the sofa cushion. And mother caught up the letter 
and read it through hastily. 

" Why, your aunt has sent you a chain and locket 
besides the muff. It's very kind of her, I*m sure, and 
I don't wonder you are ashamed of acting so and 
being so ungrateful. Run and get the muff, Dorothy," 
she said. 

" She can*t find it. I — I*ve given it away,*' I 
moaned. 

** Given if away ? '* cried mother and Dorothy in a 
breath. 

I sat up and looked at them defiantly. 

" Yes," I repealed. " Given it away.*' And re- 
membering the silver cross which had prompted me to 
the action, I tore it off and flung it on the floor. 
Then I poured forth my story. 

They were all silent when I ceased speaking. They 
were so surprised. 

" Don*t you think I could find her and get it back ? 
She has probably not left Edgerton yet," I ventured. 

Then father spoke. 

" I was thinking of that, but it would be useless," he 
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said quietly. " People of her class are very quick to 
detect anything hidden away like that, and if she did 
not feel it on first putting her hands into the muff, she 
discovered it on giving it the thorough examination 
which, you may be sure, she subjected it to." 

" Well, Aunt Louisa had no business to send it in 
that way," I cried, bursting into tears. " How did she 
suppose I'd know ? " 

" For shame, Emma Lou ! " began mother, but father 
interrupted her. 

" We will let it go," he said. ** I think you have 
learned a lesson, my daughter, which no words from 
your mother or me can strengthen. You are the only 
loser, so let no more be said on the subject." 

And no more was said, though I wished there had 
been, and the hardest part of my penance was writing 
and explaining it all to Aunt Louisa. Father did not 
tell me that I must do this ; he merely asked me if I 
did not think I had better, and of course there was no 
alternative. 1 told her the truth, said I was sorry, and 
did not merit her kindness. 

It was not a very easy letter to write, thanking a 
person for a present which you had not liked and 
were obliged to confess you had not liked, and had con- 
sequently given away. It was not a graceful epistle 
either, and I ended up that 1 hoped she would forgive 
me, though I never could forgive myself. And, in- 
deed, it was the truth. I could not think of that 
chain and locket without tears coming to my eyes. 

I dreaded her answer, but as weeks went by and 
none came, I began to breathe easier. I felt disgraced. 
I did not wear the little badge any more, and it was a 
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long time before I attended any more meetings of the 
" Ten." This was not a matter of choice, but of 
necessity. For I have been very ill, my dear Diary, 
which is the reason I have not written in you before. 
The fact is, immediately after Thanksgiving I had 
lung fever, and it is no great wonder, either. 

On that memorable afternoon I went sleighriding 
with Joe Wentworth. Bert asked me as soon as he 
got home from Lanark, but I had already told Joe I 
would go with him, so Bert took Sue. I fairly had to 
bite my tongue to keep from telling her he asked me 
first. Bert had an elegant span of horses and his 
father's best cotter, and I guess Sue enjoyed herself 
pretty well. As for the creature Joe had, it might have 
been a horse, but it acted and looked just like a mule. 
He said the colt he had intended taking had hurt his 
foot, and so he was obliged to fall back on Pedro. 
I could see he felt bad about it, so I wouldn't show 
that I cared, though I could hear Sue laughing, and I 
was sure she was making fun of Joe's turnout. It 
was owing to Pedro that I had lung fever. 

The sleighing was fine, and when we returned home 
it was growing dark. Bert and Sue were ahead, and 
took the short cut across the pond, instead of going 
around by the road. The ice was thin, — there had 
been a little skating, — but Bert's team were so light 
and quick they went over without any trouble. They 
called back that it was all right and for us to follow. 
Well, we did follow. Joe set his teeth determinedly 
and gave our steed a whack. Now Pedro had been 
balking more or less all the afternoon, and after the 
first heavy scramble, which landed us in th^ middle of 
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the pond, he took it into his head to stop stock still 
again. Joe debated the question with him, but Pedro 
was firm and the ice was not. Fortunately the pond 
is not more than two feet deep. The cutter sank and 
rested on the marshy bottom, the water swishing up 
around our feet icy cold. Sue and Bert were lost in 
the distance, and the only object that we could dis- 
tinguish plainly was our horse standing meekly, still 
fastened to the cutter, but safe on the ice, gazing 
around at us, as though surprised at our predicament. 
Joe said never a word, and I did not scream because I 
wasn't frightened, and wished to save the poor boy's 
feelings as much as possible. He lifted me out, stand- 
ing knee deep in water the while, and placed me 
safely on the ice. Then he got down behind the 
cutter and, putting his shoulder under the box, told 
Pedro to " get up," which, to my surprise, Pedro did. 
Joe turned the cutter over on its side and got the 
water out, then he wrapped me in the one dry robe 
that remained, and in an indescribably short time we 
were at our gate. 

My teeth were chattering so I could hardly speak, 
but I assured Joe that I had enjoyed the afternoon, 
and didn't mind our adventure a bit, and hoped he 
wouldn't. Poor fellow, he felt dreadfully, and looked 
so grateful when I said that ! The next morning, 
however, I had a heavy cold and was feverish, and 
then followed long days of suffering which to me now 
seem like a bad dream. 1 had never been seriously ill 
before, but there came a time when I did not know 
mother, and raved about Aunt Louisa's muff and the 
little chain and locket and the gypsy woman. But 
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after two weeks I began to improve and was soon con- 
valescent. 

At first I was content to watch the light come 
creeping in at the blinds, to count the butterflies on 
the wallpaper, and think only about the things in the 
room. Then gradually my mood changed. I was 
glad God had spared me to live a truer life. I would 
be more helpful to mother, who had watched over me 
so untiringly ; I would try to approach nearer father's 
ideals ; I would be kinder to Dorothy, and I would 
not be so spiteful against Susie. These were my 
resolves, and each day strengthened them, for every- 
body was so kind. 

Joe had blamed himself for my illness and couldn't 
do enough for me. He came to inquire every day at 
first, and then, as I grew better, he ransacked the 
village for new books. Bert wrote long, cheery let- 
ters ; Mr. Benson, hearing of my illness through Aunt 
Caroline, sent flowers several times from Lanark, and 
Dorothy read to me by the hour. 

I was able to be around the house when the ladies 
of the church decided to give a fair a week before 
Christmas. Now church fairs were new in Edgerton, 
and Dorothy came home one Sunday filled with it. 
The notice was short, but everybody was going to 
make something to sell, and Deacon Brown, wishing 
to encourage the ladies in the scheme, had offered a 
handsomely bound and illustrated Bible to the one 
exhibiting the most beautiful piece of fancy work. 

" Why don't you try for it, Emma Lou ?" suggested 
father. " You might make something that would do for 
your mother's Christmas present, and I would buy it." 
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And so it came about that Dorothy and I searched 
through a lot of magazines auntie had given me, and 
found a pretty design for a centerpiece which would 
look splendid on mother's best damask tablecloth. 
Then we sent to Lanark for the material, and in a day 
or two I was engaged upon it. At first I hadn't cared 
much about it, but when the silks came, and the deli- 
cate linen lawn, I began to take interest. I had never 
cared for fancy work before, but the spirit of compe- 
tition took hold of me, and I did my best, working 
early and late. I was very much afraid I could not 
finish it in time. The design was a lovely one, con- 
sisting of violets thrown carelessly here and there, and 
the border was of dainty fern leaves. I was positive 
there would be nothing like it, for the other girls 
would have no directions to go by. Kitty would 
probably work a tidy, and, as everybody knows, tidies 
are way out of date. Dorothy was too busy in school 
to make anything, and Sue was the only one I feared. 
She was very fond of embroidering, and had made 
some beautiful things. The married ladies would not 
have time to make anything elaborate. As the center- 
piece neared completion, I had very little doubt but 
it would get the prize. I kept it out of mother's sight, 
and when she was around worked on a splasher which 
I pretended I was going to send. 

The night before the fair Dorothy and I were cut- 
ting out the edges of the centerpiece, when Sue 
dropped in to see me. Of course I immediately 
slipped it out of sight. She was very pleasant ; said 
she was just returning from the hall from taking her 
work down. I could tell from her manner that she 
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was confident of getting the prize, and was half in- 
clined to show her the centerpiece. 

" Do you know, Emma Lou, grandfather says if I 
get the prize he will give me a watch for a Christ- 
mas present," confided Susie, her eyes shining. 

" And do you think you'll get the prize ? " inquired 
Dorothy. 

Sue nodded, smiling. " I didn't see anything down 
there to compare with my box, and most all the things 
had come in, Mrs. Simms told me." 

" Emma Lou hasn't sent hers yet," said Dorothy, 
and before I could prevent her, she had laid the 
centerpiece on the table. 

The look of surprise and disappointment that came 
over Susie's face somehow hurt me, although it con- 
vinced me that the Bible was mine. 

" It is very beautiful," she said with a sigh, examin- 
ing the violets. " I had no idea you could do any- 
thing in this line, Emma Lou." 

** Emma Lou can do anything if she tries," rejoined 
Dorothy, looking proudly at me, and I forced a smile. 

Susie did not make a long call, and when she bent 
to kiss me, I whispered that I knew her handkerchief- 
case was lovely, and I guessed it would get the prize ; 
but she shook her head, and I could see there were 
tears in her eyes. Joe had promised to stop that even- 
ing and get my contribution, but he did not come 
until the next morning. Dorothy and I finished 
trimming the edges, and then I went to bed, but not 
to sleep. I was sorry Sue had told me about the 
watch. I was sorry I was so sure my work was the 
best. I tried to think it wasn't, that there was an 
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equal chance for her handkerchief-case. Surely if 
the Bible was presented to me, I would have won it 
honestly, yet I wished the deacon had chosen some- 
thing besides a Bible. I imagined it lying always on 
the stand by my bedside, and I knew whenever I 
looked at it it would make me uncomfortable. No, 
in case I won it, I would give it to some poor per- 
son who had never had one. That would be charit- 
able, mother would admire the work and would be 
proud of me, and father would call me his " generous 
Emma Lou." Having arrived at this conclusion, I 
fell into a troubled sleep. 

The next, morning Dorothy came and helped me 
dress, like the faithful little nurse she is. She chatted 
brightly about the fair, said she hoped Joe wouldn't 
forget to come, and after pulling my chair close to the 
grate, departed to get my breakfast, for mother, until 
the cough entirely left me, would not allow me to 
come down to the dining room in the morning. I sat 
and moodily contemplated the fire. I wished it 
wasn't so hard for people to be good and live up to 
their resolutions. In a few moments Dorothy returned. 
Father flung open the door for her, nodding good 
morning to me as he struggled into his overcoat, and 
the sunshine seemed to advance with Dorothy into the 
room. It danced before her on the carpet, it em- 
braced her whole busy little figure, and it lit the curls 
around her face into an aureole, as she came toward 
me slowly, carefully balancing the tray, and with eyes 
that never moved from the brimming cofifee cup, and 
sweetly pursed lips. But the feat was accomplished 
without accident, and she triumphantly deposited the 
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breakfast by my side. The toast was browned just 
as I like it, though her cheeks were still unusually red 
from bending over the stove, and she hovered anx- 
iously about until I had testified that everything 
was perfection. God had sent a messenger to me, 
yet it was only Dorothy who had entered the room. 

About nine Joe's ring sounded at the door, and 
I sent her to answer it. While she was gone, I made 
a package of the splasher, and the too beautiful 
centerpiece I laid away almost without a pang. It 
didn't seem so very hard to do right. 

That afternoon — it was Saturday — father, mother, 
and Dorothy went to the fair. I had whispered to 
father that he need not buy the splasher, as I had 
something else for mother, and Dorothy was the only 
one who would be puzzled. I expected she would 
come home post haste to demand an explanation and 
rescue the violets from oblivion, so I was not surprised 
when early in the afternoon I heard her returning. 
She did not enter the sitting room immediately, and 
when she did, she did not begin questioning me, but 
ran over and caught my head in her arms. 

" Yes, Sue got it," she cried ; " and you are a dear, 
good girl and I'm proud of you ! " 

The tears gathered in my eyes. " Did she under- 
stand ? " I asked. 

Dorothy hugged me again. ** Of course she under- 
stood. When she first came she looked so sad, / 
couldn't help feeling sorry for her, and thought I'd 
go over and see how the centerpiece and hand- 
kerchief-case really did compare. But I could only 
find that old splasher thing you worked, and Susie's 
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box had the place of honor. I asked Mrs. Simms 
about it, and she looked in her book and said the 
splasher was all that had been exhibited in your name. 
Then what you had done flashed over me, and soon 
after the judges awarded the prize to Susie. You 
never saw a more surprised-looking girl. She went 
up and took the Bible, of course, and everybody 
cheered, and her grandpa patted her cheek when he 
gave it to her, and Susie looked as though she was 
in a dream. Then, when she had a chance, she came 
rushing up to me. 

" Where is Emma Lou's centerpiece ? " she asked 
excitedly. 

" Home," I answered. 

" She didn't " Sue began. 

"Yes, she did," said I, laughing, and then Sue 
kissed me and said for me to thank you a hundred 
thousand times for her, so I just ran home to tell 
you," and Dorothy paused quite out of breath. 

"It pays to be sick, near Christmas time, eh, 
Emma Lou ? " said father, as he deposited a whole 
load of bundles near my sofa. And, indeed, it seemed 
as though everybody of my acquaintance had remem- 
bered me. There were all sorts of pretty little 
souvenirs from the girls and a box of Christmas roses 
from Mr. Benson, besides the presents I received from 
the family, which included a lovely little chain and 
locket from father and mother, and which I could not 
find words to thank them for. But Bert's present 
delighted me almost as much. It was a dainty purse 
of Russia leather with a silver clasp, on which was 
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engraved my monogram. I was so charmed with 
its external appearance that I nearly forgot to open it, 
and when I did a twenty-dollar gold piece dropped 
out and a note from the dear boy in which he begged 
me to accept the purse as a slight token of his grati- 
tude for a kindness which he could never hope to 
repay, and in the postscript he added that he had 
earned the money himself. I managed to conceal the 
money before exhibiting my gift. 

Surprise followed surprise, and when I found that 
Aunt Louisa had not only forgiven me, but had actu- 
ally sent me a present, and that present was a set 
of seal furs — a boa and a small muff just like Susie 
Patterson's, I cried as though my heart would break. 
It was so much more than I deserved, and her words 
were so gentle too. She said she had never realized 
until receiving my letter how unsuitable some of the 
articles she had sent me in the past had been. She 
had meant to be kind, however, and she begged that 
I would overlook her mistakes. 

" Oh, dear, I never can thank everybody as they 
ought to be thanked," I said, sitting up and trying to 
smile, and then Dorothy furnished the climax to this 
most complete Christmas, by running out of the room 
and returning with a very large book. It was the 
Bible which Susie had won at the church fair, and 
which she had given to Dorothy that same afternoon, 
to be presented, she said, to its rightful owner. 

Dorothy had kept her secret even from father and 
mother, and now, as she laid the great volume before 
me, she made a little speech in which she set forth my 
** beautiful unselfishness," as she was pleased to term it 
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" There's my good girl," said mother, with a look in 
her eyes as she said it that made me very happy, and 
more than repaid me for any sacrifice I had made. I 
think she comprehended, better than anyone else, just 
how much I would have liked to get the prize, not so 
much for the Bible as for the praise I should have 
had. She was delighted with the centerpiece, and 
could scarcely believe that it was the work of my 
hands. As for father, he bent and softly kissed my 
forehead, and in that moment I knew that his kiss 
meant more to me than the commendation of all 
Edgerton. And when Dorothy stole to my side and 
once more fastened the little silver cross at my throat, 
with its letters I. H. N., it seemed for the first time I 
fully comprehended the meaning of the inscription, 
and was in truth " A Daughter of the King." 



CHAPTER XL 

A WEDDING. 

The day after Christmas the invitations came. 
Ours was to " Mr. and Mrs. Hanson, and daughters," 
and Mr. Reidel had one all by himself. The event 
was to occur at the residence of Deacon Brown on 
New Year's Eve. As the Patterson house is rather 
small, and their grandfather's mansion had always 
been at the disposal of the girls, it was not strange 
that MoUie should be married there, but what did sur- 
prise everybody was her being married so soon. We 
had suspected the engagement, of course, but had 
thought of the wedding as something which would oc- 
cur in the remote future. " Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Pat- 
terson request the pleasure of your company at the 
marriage of their daughter Mary, to Mr. C. H. Ben- 
son," etc. These words stared at me, but I could 
hardly grasp their meaning. The Mary was so unfa- 
miliar, and it was all so unreal. 

** Doesn't seem as though it meant our Mollie at all, 
does it ? " remarked Dorothy, and Mr. Reidel, who was 
moping over a similar card, rose and abruptly left the 
room. 

Poor fellow, I felt sorry for him. He had doubtless 
gone to write an ode to heartless woman, and when he 
had freed his mind, he would be happier. But he did 
not appear to grow less dismal as the days passed ; 
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indeed, he became a degree more sallow of countenance, 
and his hair stuck up wilder than ever. He spent 
long hours in his room with his violin, and such songs 
as " Take Back the Heart that Thou Gavest," wailed 
through the house continually. I couldn't see what 
possible application this particular song had to his 
case, but he had my sympathy, though mother de- 
clared that he would be the death of her, Dorothy 
put cotton in her ears when she studied, and father 
betook himself to the quiet of the kitchen to enjoy his 
paper of an evening. It was only a few days, however, 
and the Hanson family managed to suffer patiently. 

I was afraid at first that I should not be able to at- 
tend the wedding, but mother allowed me to go, on 
condition that I would keep a wrap around me. The 
night of December 31 was bitterly cold. I shivered 
in spite of the shawls and robes as we flew along 
over the snow. Mr. Reidel had reached the pained, 
passive stage, and when any remarks were addressed 
to him, he answered in a lifeless voice that made you 
feel somehow to blame. Dorothy was in high spirits, 
by way of contrast, and as she nestled close against 
father's side, she sang " Jingle Bells " in her sweet 
high soprano, and father hummed the bass. Mother 
devoted herself to keeping the robes piled about me, 
and religiously covered my head every time I came up 
for breath, and I, although nearly suffocated, came to 
the conclusion that I was happy. Nevertheless, I was 
conscious of a feeling akin to sadness way down in my 
heart, which 1 couldn't explain. I reflected that as 
people grew older they enjoyed in a bitter-sweet kind 
of a way. 
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When we arrived at the deacon's all was light and 
warmth. Great logs blazed in the fireplaces and 
threw a red glow over everything. The house was 
festooned with garlands of holly and running pine. 
As I anticipated, all Edgerton was there, and a great 
many people from Lanark. I felt my spirits rise ; 
every vestige of sadness was dispelled. 

Bert saw us as we entered, and when we descended, 
after laying aside our wraps, he was waiting at the 
foot of the stairs. He tucked my hand under his 
arm and led me into the parlor. He appeared to be 
laboring under suppressed excitement. 

" I promised your mother to look after you, if she 
let you come, and so I will. You don't look exactly 
robust yet, and I wish you to be prepared for any- 
thing," he said warningly, though his eyes twinkled. 

" For anything, Bert," I repeated, " especially for 
a good time." 

" Correct. Now I am going to get you a chair," 
and stationing me where I had an excellent view of 
the bridal archway, with its suspended bell of white 
roses, he left me. 

The conversation in the room was more or less 
excited. There was a great deal of exclaiming and 
polite contradicting, and I was a little puzzled, re- 
membering Bert's words. I wished I had asked him 
what he meant. Everybody was very much in earnest 
and seemed to be endeavoring to convince everybody 
else of some particular fact. A lean Lanark lady was 
standing with her back toward me, talking vehe- 
mently with her who was Miss Potter, now Mrs, 
Bradford, 
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They evidently had no previous acquaintance, but 
were crowded shoulder to shoulder, and so began to 
hold converse. 

" Excuse me for saying so, but really I am in 
a position to know ; he boards with me," affirmed 
the lady from Lanark, in a voice that should have 
settled the matter. 

" Oh, of course," rejoined my old schoolteacher 
meekly. "I only thought possibly there might be 
some mistake. I taught her as a child." 

" Well, he said very distinctly * my brother,' when 
he first spoke to me about the wedding." 

I had been mainly occupied in watching their faces, 
but the last words arrested my attention. Then from 
the other room I caught sight of Charlie Benson bow- 
ing to me. I returned the greeting, surprised to see 
him wandering about among the guests when it 
lacked just a few moments of eight o'clock, the hour 
set for the ceremony. 

" Well, 1 should think that was proof enough. 
There he is now, and he just spoke to me," concluded 
the lady at my elbow, and she nodded and smiled 
effusively. 

" Here we are, madam ; now sit down and compose 
yourself," commanded Bert, arriving with a chair. 

I sat down, but did not compose myself. 

" What's all this mystery about ? " I asked. 

" What mystery ? " began Bert, pretending innocence. 

" About Charlie Benson," I answered. 

" Oh, pshaw, I didn't want you to find out until the 
last moment," he exclaimed disappointedly. " I wanted 
to watch your face. Who's been telling you ? " 
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" Never mind. What is it about his brother, any- 
way ? What has he to do with it ? " 

" Everything," replied Bert quietly. " He is going 
to marry MollieJ* 

** What ! " I cried, in a voice that made the Lanark 
lady turn and examine me through her glass. 

Bert laughed. 

" I'm glad I didn't wait. You would have stopped 
the service sure by some demonstration. Yes, it's 
a fact, and if you open your eyes so wide, my dear 
girl, there's danger of their falling out." 

" Oh, Bert, please don't be mean because you know 
how. Explain right off. Of course Mollie is going 
to marry Charlie ? " 

" You seem to have it all fixed in your own mind, 
so I don't suppose it will do any good for me to try 
to shake your convictions," returned the provok- 
ing boy. 

" Tell me this instant," I cried, losing all patience. 

Bert clasped his hands abjectly. 

" Oh, I will, only don't look at me that way, and 
please remember that I am not responsible. The 
truth is, as I have stated before, Mollie is not going to 
marry Charlie Benson, as was generally supposed, but 
his brother Clarence. Initials the same," he added 
hastily, as I was about to expostulate. 

I shut my lips without saying anything, and simply 
studied Bert's face to see if he were telling me the 
truth. 

"Satisfied?" he asked, returning my stare with 
interest ; "because if you're not, they are coming in 
now and you can see for yourself." 
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I stood up, and as I leaned on the back of the chair, 
I felt Bert's hand over mine. Silently the great doors 
into the parlor swung open and slowly the bridal party 
advanced. Could I believe my eyes? Surely the 
bride was none other than MoUie — Mollie, sweet and 
lovely in white, and carrying lilies of the valley ; but 
the bridegroom was, in truth — a stranger. The fingers 
on mine pressed slightly, and a ripple of excitement 
succeeded that first breathless hush. " I told you so," 
passed swiftly from eye to eye, and Bert whispered 
something, but I did not hear what he said. 

" Dearly beloved, we are gathered together in the 
sight of God," began Mr. Darwin, the minister, and 
then I noticed that the couple were attended by 
Charlie Benson and Susie. I wondered that Sue did 
not appear more self-conscious, as would have been 
natural under the circumstances, but as she stood 
with lowered eyes she looked very sad. Then it came 
to me that perhaps she felt badly at losing Mollie, and 
I was sorry for her. I was sure I should hate to see 
Dorothy married, and I was glad I was the elder. 
Then I wondered if Mr. Charlie Benson was sorry 
too. Certainly, if he loved Mollie himself, it must be 
hard to see her married to another, even though it 
was his brother. But if he felt anything deeper, his 
face revealed only a kindly well-wishing, and from 
him I came back to the couple under the bell of 
roses. 

Clarence Benson had just answered " I will," and 
there was almost a tremble in his voice as he looked 
down on Mollie. The dimples which had lurked sus- 
piciously around her mouth had vanished and a new 
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dignity had come to her. The flowers in her hair 
quivered slightly, but she gave her responses steadily. 

" For better ^c^ for worse, for richer «a: for 
poorer " 

But tears blinded me, and glancing at Bert to see if 
he noticed, I found him looking at me with a rather 
peculiar expression. 

At last it was over, and Sue raised her sister's veil ; 
the guests pressed forward to congratulate ** Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Benson.*' 

" I guess I was the only one that was sure^* the 
Lanark lady was saying. " But you see I knewy^ 
and she sailed forward with a great swish of purple 
silk. 

" And you see / knew," whispered Bert, drawing 
my chair back into the recess of a window where we 
waited until the rush was over. 

" Your face, Emma Lou," he continued, " surpassed 
my wildest expectations. Your eyes have a remark- 
able power of distention." 

" I can't seem to realize it, even now," I said, lean- 
ing my head wearily against the casing. 

" The way I happened to know of it beforehand," 
pursued Bert, " was because I was up here yesterday 
helping trim. Sue had kept the secret just as long as 
she could, and she was dying to tell someone, so, after 
a little wheedling on my part, she confided it to me. 
Besides, the servants suspicioned something of the 
kind, for as soon as Clarence came it was pretty ap- 
parent how things stood, and so the story spread." 

'^ And Mollie's been engaged to Clarence all along, 
has she ? " I inquired. 
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"Yes, she met him when she was east something 
like a year and a half ago. And when Charlie began 
practicing law in Lanark, naturally he saw a good deal 
of Mollie and beaued her around for his brother. As 
for Clarence, he finished college, became an editor, 
and the first chance he had come east, and they were 
married, as we can testify. Now is it all plain ? If 
it isn't, I will gladly go over the details again." 

" Yes, I understand. Now there's Mr. Reidel going 
up to congratulate them ; let's follow and hear what 
he says." 

But the dejected and the rejected schoolmaster 
didn't say much, though Mollie was very gracious to 
him, and her husband shook the proffered fingertips 
of the pedagogue very cordially. His gloom did not 
lighten, none of the merriment around him penetrated 
it, and, gliding away to a remote corner, he began 
scribbling on a piece of paper, which I saw him later 
exhibiting to Kitty Randall. They were seated on an 
ottoman behind a door, and Kitty's face portrayed the 
keenest sympathy. He seemed to take a mournful 
pleasure in reciting his woes, and she doubtless thought 
them more interesting than any novel she had ever 
read. Kitty said once, when she married she should 
have her name prefixed to her husband's. Mrs. 
Rudolph P. Randall-Reidel would be a pleasant 
sounding combination, wouldn't it ? 

Mr. Clarence Benson is very handsome. He 
resembles his brother slightly and is quite a good deal 
taller. When I was introduced to him, he said Charlie 
had often spoken of me, and he was glad to make my 
acquaintance. Mollie was her own dear self, and 
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kissed me warmly ; as for Susie, she slipped her arm 
through mine and whispered that she wanted to show 
me something upstairs. The watch her grandpa had 
promised her as a Christmas present had only arrived 
the day before. As we mounted the stairs, for the 
second time I noticed how pale she was. It seemed 
to be with an effort that she made the ascent. And 
when we reached the dressing room and she had 
placed the watch in my hands to examine, I saw her 
stoop and covertly draw her slippers off at the heel, 
as we sat on the edge of the bed. I pitied her, but I 
was afraid she would be offended if I said anything, 
so I praised the watch and told her I should never 
have forgiven myself if I had prevented her get- 
ting it, and we went downstairs the best of friends. 
Susie hobbled painfully when she thought I wasn't 
looking, and I wondered how she ever expected to 
dance. 

A waltz was being played and Dorothy and Bert 
whirled past us. Then Charlie Benson and his partner 
from Lanark, a Mr. Ludlow, came forward, and Sue 
was borne away. I was amazed to see how graceful 
she was, and you never would have dreamed to look at 
her that she was suffering excruciating torture. Her 
cheeks began to flush as she whirled gayly around, 
and I couldn't help thinking how foolish she was. 
Mr. Benson proposed that we go and look through the 
conservatory, and I assented, though I was longing to 
dance. The music came to us in soft throbs and I 
kept time to it. 

" I have just learned," he said, " that the denouement 
this evening was unlooked for ; that I was expected to 
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take a more important part in the proceedings than I 
did." 

" The cards seemed to indicate that you would/* I 
answered mischievously. 

" I know it," he replied ; " but I didn't think until 
after they were engraved about Clare's and my initials 
being the same, and if Mollie did, the little witch 
didn't care. In fact, I think she rather enjoyed sur- 
prising people in this way. But it puts me in a bad 
position, you see. Now I suppose you, for instance, 
consider me a rejected suitor — a * half-popped kernel ' 
as it were," he concluded, laughing. 

I blushed hotly. I wished he wouldn't allude to 
any of my foolish speeches. 

" Everybody thought you and Mollie were engaged," 
I said severely. 

" Did you think that ? " he demanded. 

What a question ! Of course he knew I did, or he 
would not have made that remark about rejected 
suitors. 

** I always thought you liked Mollie," I answered 
evasively. 

" Well, so I do. But I like someone else a good 
deal better," he added, and, rising, he crossed to a rose 
tree and stood looking down on it. 

I swung my fan around by the ribbon and wondered 
why he acted so strangely. I would have given a 
good deal to know whom he was in love with if it wasn*t 
Mollie. Perhaps a young lady in Lanark, or possibly 
someone down East. It seemed to me that everybody 
I knew was falling in love in the most mixed-up sort 
of a way. Here I had believed Mr. Benson in love 
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with his cousin, while in truth he cared for someone 
else, and Mollie had all the time been engaged to his 
brother. Mr. Reidel in turn worshiped Mollie, and 
Kittie Randall seemed willing to give the schoolmaster 
her heart without his so much as asking for it, to 
judge from the expression of her face. I was sure I 
didn't see how it all would end. But I thought being 
in love must be very inte>t-esting. 

When Mr. Benson returned to my side, his mood 
had changed. He tossed a white rose into my lap, 
and said somewhat sadly : 

" Suspense, little girl, is hard to bear when the 

chances are ** but he did not finish the sentence, 

for just then Sue and Joe entered the conservatory. 

" Oh, Charlie ! " Sue exclaimed on seeing him, 
" Clarence wants you just a moment, something about 
the trunks, I think." 

Mr. Benson returned my fan and departed, looking 
annoyed, and I too regretted the interruption, for I 
thought probably he was going to tell me about the 
girl he was in love with. 

** And now, Joe, will you please go and get me a 
glass of water?" continued Sue, and Joe stumbled 
away to do her bidding. Then she turned to me. 

"I am dying / Emma Lou," she announced trag- 
ically, sinking on the divan by my side. " That blun- 
dering Joe stepped on my foot during the last dance, 
and I don't believe I shall ever be able to walk 
again." 

" I am so sorry," I said, almost laughing, for she 
looked very funny, screwing up her mouth as she took 
off the murderous slippers. " Haven't you got an old 
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pair of shoes that you can put on ? These are so 
stiff," I said, contemplating them, but I never once 
hinted that they were too small. 

** No, I haven't, and I don't know what on earth I 
am going to do. I can't put these on again, my foot 
is swelling so, and Joe and Charlie will be coming 
back in a moment," and poor Susie, with her feet 
tucked under her skirt and the offending Cinderella 
slippers in her hand, looked on the verge of tears. 

" I'll go upstairs and get you a pair of your 
grandma's if you'd like to have me," I volunteered. 

Sue groaned. 

" They're miles too big and they're cloth, but yes, 
you may go," she added, for Joe was coming with 
the glass of water. 

"You'll find them in the shoe-box in her room," 
she whispered. 

I caught the white kids up under my shawl, which 
proved its usefulness once during the evening, and 
hurried away, inwardly convulsed at the vision of Sue 
perched there unable to move, with Joe anxiously hov- 
ering near. He would take the glass back and I must 
get the slippers to her before he returned. I was so 
intent upon this object that I hardly noticed Charlie 
Benson as he approached me. 

" Ah, Emma Lou," he said, " do you wish to avoid 
me that you hurry away so fast ? " 

" Oh, no. I was just going upstairs to fix my dress ; 
I've torn it a little. You can have the next dance," I 
said, and left him. 

Then how my cheeks burned. How did I know that 
he wanted the next dance, and it must be perfectly ap- 
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parent to him that I had told a fib about my dress, for 
I hadn't been on the floor that evening. 

I couldn't find the shoe-box Sue had spoken of, or 
anything in the shape of a shoe. Then the inspiration 
came to me that perhaps I could wear her slippers 
and give her mine. They were only plain black ones, 
to be sure, but they would be comfortable and look 
much better than her grandmother's. I hastily made 
the exchange, and though the white ones hurt me some, 
I found that I could wear them, and I " wopsed " mine 
up in my shawl and returned to Susie. She had gotten 
rid of Joe, but her cousin Charlie was by her side. 

" Here, Susie, take care of my shawl," I cried, and 
flung it to her, and Mr. Benson came forward and 
offered me his arm. I glanced back at Sue and man- 
aged to indicate the white slippers which I wore. She 
smiled gratefully, but I knew she was piqued that I 
should be able to wear them, and later in the evening 
when I danced in the same set with her, I whispered 
that the slippers were a little stiff, but as no one had 
trodden on my foot, I was all right. I knew she was 
happier after that. 

At about half-past ten supper was served. The 
bride and groom headed the procession to the dining 
room, followed by Charlie Benson and Sue, then came 
the married couples, and lastly the young people by 
twos. Our Edgerton crowd kept together. Dorothy 
with Joe, Kitty and Mr. Reidel naturally fell to each 
other, and Bert and I brought up the rear. The 
banquet was very elaborate. 

Then there was more dancing, but only for a few 
moments, for the hands of the clock were nearing 
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twelve. At a signal from the deacon the waltzing 
stopped, and in silence, except for the moan of the 
music, we watched the old year out. As those last 
minutes ticked away, Mollie stood looking into the 
eyes of her husband, and he did not take his arm from 
around her when they ceased dancing. 

Clustered close about the pair, as though loth to 
give them up, were friends old and young. A magic 
spell hovered over the gay throng, as with bated 
breath all listened for the final sigh of the music, the 
last fluttering breath of the dying year. But at the 
first stroke of midnight, the melody changed from a 
dirge to a welcome. 

** Happy New Year, Emma Lou ! " cried Bert, and 
he kissed me. I turned on him indignantly, but he 
pointed to the mistletoe above our heads. Besides, 
everyone else was acting just as silly, and they weren't 
under the mistletoe, either. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE END — AN UNFORTUNATE 

ESSAY. 

My dear Diary, when I have written in you a while 
longer 70a will begin to understand that it is most 
always the unexpected that happens. I little thought 
when I laid you away that cold January night after 
telling you about MoUie Patterson's wedding, that I 
should not open you for over six months, and during 
five of those months I should be in attendance at 
Lanark Academy. And oh, my Diary, I never 
dreamed of having to defile your white pages with a 
history of deceit. 

My going was very sudden, and I had no oppor- 
tunity of writing in you then, and after I got regularly 
started at the school, every moment was full. Had it 
been otherwise, however, I doubt if I could have told 
you at the time. But a few nights ago came the end, 
and before putting you aside as a finished record, I 
must make my confidence with you complete. It is 
now August and vacation time, but I will try to go 
back and give you a connected account of all that has 
transpired up to the present, and you shall judge me 
accordingly. Only remember that I have repented 
and repented, and who can do more ? Also there is 
something else ; but never mind about that now. 

z6a 
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You see, the latter part of January auntie wrote from 
Philadelphia, saying she was disgusted with life there, 
and expected to return home the following week, so 
there would be no necessity of my waiting until spring 
before entering the Academy. She urged Dorothy's 
coming too ; said she would have her take music les- 
sons ; hut father shook his head. Dorothy was doing 
very well at school and mother could not spare us both. 
Now, the fact is, Dorothy never does anything but 
feed the cats and clear off the table once in a while. 
But I said nothing, though of course I knew that as 
long as only one of us could come, auntie would have 
preferred Dorothy. But Dorothy is too young to 
enter the Academy, and it was obviously my turn first. 
I was overjoyed to think I did not have to wait until 
spring. 

Dorothy's lip quivered, and she couldn't keep the 
tears out of her eyes the morning I started. She 
came and stood in the hall door, school-bag in hand. 

" Tell auntie I should be very glad to have the 
piano lessons, Emma Lou, but father thinks it isn't 
best until I have finished the school here. And tell 
her I'm in physiology and am nearly through the 
* Advanced Arithmetic' " 

I kissed her and then tickled her to make her laugh. 
I hated to leave her so despondent. When I am 
happy it makes me uncomfortable if other people are 
not. I think they should try to appear cheerful, and 
really Dorothy was unreasonable to think she should 
go when I did. It wouldn't have been fair. How- 
ever, I suppose it was but natural. 

The middle of the term was not a very favorable 
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time to enter, and in two branches, physical 
geography and algebra, I was a class behind Bert. 
This hurt my pride some, but I was surprised to find 
how much my study at home had helped me. I was 
far in advance of the ordinary first-year student, 
although the majority of them are the product of 
city schools, and the result was that I had plenty of 
time to enjoy myself, without neglecting my studies. 
Auntie was kindness itself. She threw open her house 
to the Academy boys and girls, and of course I became 
very popular. Mildred Rawson, although she was in 
none of my classes, claimed old acquaintance with me 
and insisted on being " chummy." 

However, my real bosom friend was Tessie Dean, a 
nice quiet girl whom the rest of the school snubbed 
because the brother she lives with keeps a restaurant. 
Tessie was too timid to assert her rights, so I asserted 
them for her. I took her up and made her socially 
what she is to-day. She was very grateful and used 
to bring me cream-puflfs for my lunch and invite me 
into the restaurant after school and treat me to fried 
oysters. I came to like her real well, though I should 
never have been attracted to her if she hadn't been 
treated so mean. She hasn't a face that would make 
you pay much attention to her, though she is pretty 
in a way. Very light hair, which she has learned to 
do stylishly, pale complexion, a kind of wrinkled little 
forehead, gray eyes and white eyelashes. Then she's 
so thin ! Why I can take her two wrists in one hand 
and hold her so she can't move ! 

Of course the girls, when they appreciated the situa- 
tion, began to take some notice of her. I shall never 
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forget the first party she was asked to. It was a little 
snippy Saturday afternoon affair at Mildred's, and 
there were no boys asked, but that made no difference 
to Tessie. She was wild with delight. She made me 
come into the restaurant that night, and after having 
me served with oysters, sent the waiter off to find her 
brother. He came to us, smiling. A pale, rather old- 
looking young man, with a bill of fare in his hand 
which he had been altering. He bowed very politely 
when his sister introduced him. 

" Walter, this is my best friend, the one I told you 
about who has been so kind. And, oh, Walter, I'm 
invited to Miss Rawson's Saturday, and she's going to 
help me pick out my dress ! " cried Tess, her excite- 
ment getting the better of her grammar and her sense 
of propriety. 

He flushed and put out his hand as though to stop 
her, but, instead, turned up the collar of her cloak. 

"Miss Hanson is very kind. How much do you 
want ? " 

"How much do I?" asked Tess, turning to me, 
" My albatross cost seventeen, but I want something 
ever so much nicer.*' 

" No, you don't," said I. " Your albatross will be 
just the thing for an afternoon. You didn't tell me 
you had one." 

To my surprise both faces showed disappointment. 

" I thought I should have to have a regular party 
gown," sighed Tessie. 

" So you will have to by and by, but not for next 
Saturday," I said reassuringly, upon which she em- 
braced me, and her brother flushed again. 
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"Well, when you need one you can have it, Tessie," 
he said, and then walked away on his toes across the 
shiny floor to do up some doughnuts for a woman. I 
liked him very much. He was so mild and kind, but 
I thought the restaurant business could not be a very 
healthy one. A few nights after I asked auntie if I 
could give a little evening party in about two weeks. 
I had no hesitation about making the request, for she 
liked to have me entertain, and as yet I had refused 
her offer of a formal party to my friends. 

" Of course, magpie, but what has led you to change 
your mind ? " 

Then I told her about Tessie. 

" The girls were only halfway nice to her at Mil- 
dred's the other afternoon. Kind of patronizing, you 
know, and inclined to get up on their dignity if she 
ventured to speak to them without being spoken to. 
It made me just furious. But I'm bound she shall be 
popular. Her brother has promised her any kind of a 
dress she wants, and I will make Bert bring her. TAen 
we'll see ! The girls all think Bert is so handsome, but 
he doesn't care two pins for them ; he says they're so 
stuck up." 

Auntie laughed, and, to my surprise, quite adopted the 
cause of my protege, as she was pleased to call Tess. 

" I've seen this girl ; she's a modest little nonentity ; 
nothing like that Stanavoy girl you took up last year, 
or I wouldn't consent." 

"No, she's not a bit like Ruth," I agreed, and 
privately thought that Ruth was far the more interest- 
ing of the two, though of course I had outgrown my 
first opinion of her. 
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Well, I had the party, only ten couples, and Tess 
came in the blue silk I had selected. She made quite 
a sensation, and Bert, to all appearances, was very nice 
to her. But there was an ominous look in his eyes 
when he glanced at me over his cards, and later in the 
evening, when I went into the library for something, 
he followed me. 

" It's all right this time, Emma Lou, but I can't do 
it again, even to please you." 

" Why not, Bert ? I quite relied on you, and you've 
been a dear so far." 

" Have I ? Well, it's something to hear you say it. 
But Gee Christmas ! I'm quite worn out with my 
efiforts," and he leaned against the wall and cast down 
his eyes. " She holds her fan so, and blushes like a 
peony every time I look at her, ai>d it makes me 
uncomfortable, Emma Lou. I aint used to it. Why 
can't she be sensible and jolly like you, and say some- 
thing besides * yes, sir,' and * no, sir,' and * thank you, 
sir? 

" Oh, she'll get over that," I said. " This is her first 
party and she's frightened. Do be patient." 

So Bert went back with the air of a martyr, and was 
devoted to Tess the rest of the evening — so devoted, 
in fact, that she did nothing but rave about him for the 
next week. 

Well, my party started her, and since then she's 
been invited everywhere. I couldn't help feeling that 
I had done some good in the world ; both the Deans 
were happier because of me,, and it hadn't cost me 
very much effort. I wanted to take up some more 
people socially. I was making good use of my oppor- 
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tunities, I thought, but just then father wrote me a 
long letter about living quietly and sensibly. He said 
I was not to allow auntie to give any more parties for 
me. Although she meant it as kindness, I was too 
young, and I had not come to Lanark for that pur- 
pose. There was something about the tone of this 
letter that made me feel very badly. I tried to think 
I had been misjudged, and for over a week avoided 
everybody and studied so hard that I lost my color. 
If father and mother thought I had forgotten my 
object in attending the Academy, why I would show 
them that I had not, and I would probably have brain 
fever carrying out their wishes. It i^n't well for 
parents to be too ambitious for their children. 

Then something Dorothy wrote made me ashamed, 
and I reproached myself over and over that I had not 
seen the truth before. " I think, Emma Lou," she 
wrote, " that we are poorer than we were before you 
went away, though father hasn't said anything about 
it, but I heard mother tell him that we couldn't keep 
Mr. Reidel much longer anyway, and the sooner he 
went the better. (You know he eats a great deal.) 
So now he's gone to board at the Whites'. And the 
house is not going to be painted this spring, though it 
needs it very much, and he's been talking about having 
it done for over a year. I do not like to worry them 
by saying anything, but don't you think I ought to 
learn something, Emma Lou, so I can earn money ? 
If I could only play, I could give lessons here. Susie 
Patterson is doing it just to take up her attention, she 
is getting so nervous. Both the Matthews children 
take, ten cents a lesson, once a week, and little Hilda 
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Lane. But perhaps after I had been at Lanark and 
studied I could charge fifteen. That is, if Susie hadn't 
got all the children in the village by that time. I 
wish I could go to Lanark right away and study, so 
I could begin sooner. Mr. Dudley — that's the new 
minister who comes down from Lanark every week — 
says I have a very good voice. I am not proud of 
this, Emma Lou, only glad, because it will help me 
get my living. I wish you would tell auntie what he 
says about my voice. I am going to sing in the choir. 
By the way, when he called the other day mother told 
him about her elder daughter, at present attending 
the Academy at Lanark, and he said he would call on 
you. He preaches there mornings in a small mission 
church, and in the afternoon he conducts the service 
here. Kitty Randall wants to work, too, but doesn't 
know what to do. I think we are very fortunate, 
Emma Lou ; you can teach, and I have quite decided 
to take up music, and between us we can help father 
quite a good deal." 

This from Dorothy, only thirteen years old ! It 
hurt me, not so much that she should have these 
thoughts, but that I shouldn't have had them, and oh, 
how I wished that the forty-five dollars I had earned 
teaching was still at my disposal, but father had in- 
vested it for me in some kind of a city bond, which 
pays three dollars a year interest. But what's three 
dollars a year ! Poor father, perhaps he had been 
losing money lately. Our house certainly did need 
painting. Yes, it was more than likely there was 
something in what Dorothy said. I felt very repent- 
ant, and resolved to study just as hard as I could 
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without affecting my heal th, so I could take a school 
the next summer, if there was need. And I would 
not go to any more parties, only to the literary socie- 
ties connected with the school. 

I felt happier after I had made these resolutions, 
and sat down and wrote Dorothy. I impressed upon 
her that she was too young to do anything with her 
music, and that it was her duty to keep along quietly 
at school and not worry father and mother. Then I 
asserted myself. I told her I saw the necessity of 
taking some step and was already making my plans. 
There was something about my letter which gave pie 
confidence, but, strange to say, Dorothy did not seem 
to like it, as I could tell from her answer. Still, she 
submitted to my advice, as, indeed, there was no other 
way. The idea of a little girl like her thinking she 
could give music lessons ! Why, it was ridiculous. I 
even thought it silly of Susie. She couldn't make 
very much, not more than thirty cents a week, and I 
thought very likely the little Matthewses took their 
lessons together, so they would only count for one 
scholar. Susie can't play very well ; she only took a 
little while from MoUie, who is an accomplished 
pianist and would have taught her longer, only Susie 
acted so and would never practice. But poor little 
Dorothy didn't even know her scales properly. She 
can drum a little very sweetly by ear on the old piano 
grandpa left us, but that's all. No, if father needed 
help I was the one to help him, and I had no doubt 
between us we could keep the family from want. But 
I did not want to take another school. My experience 
at Ford's Corners had cured me of that. I wondered 
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what I was good for, and was so thoughtful and quiet 
in my demeanor that auntie marveled at the change^ 
and at first was anxious. Then she smiled at my pre- 
occupation, and asked me what nut I was cracking. 
She thought it was some silly schoolgirl scheme, like 
my championship of Tessie, and I did not enlighten 
her. Auntie's estimate of me sometimes makes me 
indignant. She says I am a constant source of amuse- 
ment to her, though she is always apprehensive of 
what I will do next. Nice way to be regarded, isn't 
it ? But I guess this time she would have been sur- 
prised if she had known what I really was thinking 
about. She would have respected my mood. But I 
would not tell her. 

Well, the weeks went by, and though my class stand- 
ings had been good before, I brought them up so that 
in three branches I ranked the class, and in rhetoric I 
quite distinguished myself. And oh, I wish I had not, 
for if that last essay had remained unwritten, my past 
would be a much pleasanter thing to remember when 
I am old. And that's saying a great deal, for time 
usually mellows unpleasant recollections, and takes off 
their sharpest corners, I have noticed, just as it magni- 
fies and intensifies pleasant ones. But no amount of 
mellowing, if I live to be a hundred, can ever trans- 
form the occurrences of the past few months. 

I read the essay one Friday afternoon and took for my 
text : 

** O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourseVs as ithers see us.'* 

I did not intend to be spiteful, and I do not think I 
was very, only I thought of different people of my 
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acquaintance when I wrote it ; and without intending 
them any harm, — for they would never read it, and if 
they did, they would hardly guess I had them in mind,— 
I might have made some rather sharp remarks. How- 
ever that may be, I only know the president kept his 
hand over his mouth (the girls told me afterward) all 
the time I was reading, and during intermission one 
of the senior students, who writes Academy notes for 
the Lanark Dispatch^ came and asked me for a copy of 
the essay. He said it was so bright it ought to be 
published. Of course I was flattered and I let him 
have it. That was the beginning. 

The next day the president met me in the hall and 
invited me into his office, where he talked to me about 
an hour on the way to judge people. He said I 
showed a remarkable insight, for my age, into the 
character of men and women, but I didn't go deep 
enough. I only went a little way below the surface, 
hence my conclusions were only partly true and 
wholly unsweet. I pondered on his words and felt 
more flattered than ever. 

"Then you think me a cynic?" I said, when he 
finished. 

He looked at me a moment ; then laughed. 

*' I have made mistake in talking to you at all. No, 
you are not a cynic. No girl of your years, totally 
inexperienced, could be. I reverse my advice. 
Think no more about analyzing people, not even 
yourself. *Tis an unhealthy practice. The striking 
feature of your essay was that it was well expressed." 

He is an abrupt man. He rose and opened the 
door and I walked out, not knowing how to feel, I 
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was not sure that I was so wonderful after all, but the 
next morning when my essay came out under the head- 
ing " Clever Writing of a First Year Student," 
I changed my mind. There were one or two mistakes 
in the printing, the for these and a letter or so turned 
upside down, but the article looked lovely. There 
was a column and a half of it, and when I had read 
it over two or three times, it hardly seemed as though 
I could have written it. And my name looked so 
personal, somehow, at the end. Auntie pinched 
my cheek and said she was proud of her literary 
niece. 

I wondered if she suspected that I meant her when 
I referred to people "whose tendency was to make 
light of the earnestness of others." But if she did, she 
said nothing about it. And this gave me confidence, 
and I thought I might venture to send copies of the 
paper to my various friends at home. They would 
probably fail to recognize my allusions to any of their 
characteristics, because, of course, they could not see 
themselves as I saw them. I had simply written as I 
had observed, giving my conclusions truthfully and 
with no intention of being unkind, so I thought had 
no cause to reproach myself, though some of the 
remarks, as I have intimated, were pretty sharp if 
anyone had a mind to apply them. 

About ten o'clock Saturday morning I went down 
to the corner and hailed a car. The stationer's where 
we always trade is quite a distance from auntie's, way 
down on East Water Street, and I wanted the ride. 
It was a typical May morning. The foliage on the 
maples was a fresh pinky-green, rather thin as yet, let- 
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ting the sunshine sift through on the walks and grass. 
There are no fruit trees, to speak of, in Lanark. It is 
too citified, but over the hedges you could see that the 
lilac and snowball bushes were in full bloom. There 
was the sound of lawn-mowers, and here and there a 
hired man was out at the gate sprinkling the street. 
The morning was exhilarating, and I was a part of 
it in my new blue cambric. I had not worn a thin 
dress before, and I could feel the soft air through the 
sleeves, and fanning my cheeks. Then I had such 
a happy feeling at my heart because of my essay. So 
preoccupied was I in analyzing my sensations, that it 
was some minutes after I boarded the car before I 
noticed Mr. Benson at the other end. He was looking 
at me gravely, and there was a satchel at his feet. I 
leaned forward and spoke to him. He smiled slightly, 
hesitated a moment, then, picking up his overcoat and 
satchel, crossed to the seat beside me. 

" I am fortunate in seeing you this morning, Emma 
Lou, for I am going away. I want to say good-by." 

" Where are you going ? " I asked, " and for how 
long ? " 

'* To Denver. I may be back in a month or two, 
and perhaps not until fall. I have a client out there. 
It's an important suit." 

" Why didn't you come and tell us you were going, 
and say good-by properly ? Auntie will be surprised," 
I said, feeling impatient with him because he acted so 
unlike himself. 

** My plans were not fully made until last night. 
This morning I did think of coming, but I hadn't time 
and 'twas 2. foolish notion^' he finished lightly. 
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It was not so much the words, but protruding from 
his pocket was the Dispatch. 

" What do you mean ? " I stammered, turning from 
red to white. "I think you behave very strangely 
after all the time we've known you." 

" Do you ? " he said, " I don't mean to. Tell Mrs. 
Ellis I regret very much not seeing her, and accept 
my congratulations for yourself, Emma Lou. The 
essay is excellent. I am sure your father will be 
very proud of you when he hears what a success it 
was." 

His tone was so hearty that my fears were allayed. 

" Thank you," I said. " I am going to McGee's 
now to get some copies to send home." 

Then I chattered on, repeating what the president 
had said, asking him if he agreed (but he would not 
commit himself), and telling him, in answer to his in- 
quiries, about my studies and the books I had read. 
He was very pleasant, somewhat quieter than usual, 
however, and when we had nearly reached the book- 
store, he interrupted me, for I had not noticed. 

" Here you are, Emma Lou." 

" That's so," I cried, and signaled to the conductor. 

The car stopped. I stood up and held out my 
hand. 

" Well, good-by," I said, " and if you'll come and 
call just as soon as you get home, I'll forgive you." 

" Will you ? " he answered quizzically. "/ am even 
more generous ; I not only forgive, but thank you, 
Emma Lou. You have made me see myself as I am 
seen. Good morning." 

Instead of getting out, I sank back on the seat. 
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"Your corner, miss," exclaimed the conductor, 
scowling at me. 

I shook my head, and after a preliminary hitch or 
so, the car started on. 

Mr. Benson pulled his mustache and looked away. 

" I don't see how you could be so mean ! To wait 
until the last minute and then say that. You weren't 
going to give me a chance to explain. You wanted to 
make me miserable." 

Mr. Benson did not reply. The conductor was 
grumbling to the driver, and the sun had gone under 
a cloud. The whole world had changed. Oh, that 
unfortunate essay ! And this was only the beginning 
of the trouble it led to. 

" It's all right, Emma Lou," said my companion, 
as we swung around the next curve. " You thought 
I would not recognize your pen picture of me, but 
I did, and it is for the best. You did not under- 
stand my motive, and I have only made a bore of 
myself." 

" Oh, Mr. Benson, please, please don't ! " I said, 
putting my hand on his sleeve. " I did not intend to 
say anything to hurt you, and, anyway, I exaggerated 
in order to have all my types distinct." 

" They were distinct," he answered. " I could 
pick out Susie and myself very easily, and, if I mis- 
take not, your aunt was also represented." 

I bowed my head and wished I could die. He 
thought I could not be true to my friends, and de- 
spised me accordingly, and yet I had not intended 
any wrong. 

We went another block in silence, and the next 
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brought us in sight of the depot with its hacks and 
'buses. He glanced at me inquiringly, as he picked 
up his satchel and coat. 

" Think no more about it, Emma Lou. I am sorry 
that I let you know I understood. Now good-by. 
There is no harm done, and possibly some good." 

He got out, and I followed dumbly. He crossed 
the intervening pavement to the walk, and I stumbled 
over the cobblestones after him, the string of one of 
my walking shoes tripping me so that I nearly fell in 
front of a large omnibus horse. He walked briskly, 
never turning his head, up the long platform, and I 
followed. At the door of the gentlemen's waiting 
room he turned and saw me. 

" Why, Emma Lou ! " he protested. " It's all right, 
and now you've lost your car." 

I was quite dazed in my misery. Only I felt that 
he must not go away like this. I couldn't trust my 
voice, and stood looking down stupidly. 

" Come in here," he said, and we went on to the 
general waiting room. There were not many in there. 
Only a German woman feeding a cracker to a baby, 
and squeaking a large rocking chair in the center of 
the floor ; the matron, who was sweeping up some 
peanut shells, and near the other door, a group of 
boys and girls with bicycles. Mr. Benson led me 
to a quiet corner, and, after buying his ticket, sat 
down beside me, leaning forward so as to shield my 
face. 

" Never mind, never mind," he said. 

The lump in my throat grew larger. 

" I am honest and sincere," I burst out, " though 
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you don't think it. But I am. And those things I put 
in my essay are not my true ideas of people, only pass- 
ing impressions I have had at different times. Why, I 
put myself in ! A photographer told me once that my 
profile was pretty good, and for a while I tried to have 
people see me only side view. It turned my head," 
with a little hysterical laugh. "But one can't go 
profile through the world, and I soon gave it up ; for 
I hate dishonesty, and I have always despised myself 
for that time ! And I would have put Dorothy in, 
only Dorothy is so good. Oh, everybody is better 
than I am ! " 

" Then you really have a higher opinion of me than 
your essay seemed to indicate ? " 

I looked at him appealingly. 

" Oh, do you suppose you can forgive me, and be- 
lieve that that essay has nothing to do with my real 
honest feelings ? I — I wish I could show you what I 
really do feel." 

He leaned against the arm of the seat and looked 
into my eyes. His breath came fast. There was 
something in his look which frightened me. It was so 
earnest, so searching, but I met it. I realized how 
much I had hurt him. He drew back and his nostrils 
quivered. 

" I understand, Emma Lou. I do not doubt you," 
he said, and then we heard the whistle and the train 
thundered in. 

" Good-hyr 

" Good'by^** and he held my hands so tightly for 
one moment that my rings hurt me. Then he was 
gone, and the German woman with the baby was 
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gone. The cracker crumbs were on the floor and the 
chair still rocked slightly to tell of their recent pres- 
ence. I walked to the window that did not look out on 
the tracks, and saw the bicycle boys and girls strag- 
gling down the platform. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A CURIOUS COMPACT. 

I DID not Stop at McGee's on my way back, though 
auntie, when she found I had not sent a copy of the 
paper containing ray essay home, gave her own to the 
postman, and said she would get one for herself the 
next time she went downtown. She was much puz- 
zled by my indifference. Perhaps she thought I was 
putting some of it on, but the truth was, I felt so 
thoroughly disgraced that I didn't care what she 
thought, or anyone else. Dorothy, I knew, would 
show the paper to Susie, and I had no doubt she 
would recognize herself as readily as Charlie Benson 
had. Then she, too, would despise me. But, as it 
afterward developed, she never had a suspicion, and 
no one else, for that matter. Charlie Benson was the 
only one who was astute enough to recognize my illus- 
trations, and I wondered that this was so. Susie told 
me last winter that she knew he wasn't engaged, but 
I thought he must be (he doesn't tell Susie every- 
thing), and you remember what I told you he said on 
the night of MoUie's wedding ? Oh, I was sure he 
was in love, if he wasn't downright engaged, and that 
made him more sensitive than he otherwise would be, 
I supposed. He had such a sad, wistful, yet patient 
expression sometimes. I thought the girl, whoever 

x8o 
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she was, was treating him shamefully, and I would 
just like to tell her so. 

And there I had only added to his unhappiness. 
I thought I would write him a great, long, beautiful 
letter, saying all the nice things I could think of to 
take away the last sting, but I never did. It was 
driven quite out of my mind, for that afternoon Mr. 
Dudley called, and it's been Mr. Dudley and sermons 
and sermons and Mr. Dudley ever since. Up to that 
time I had been accompanying auntie quietly to the 
Episcopal Church every Sunday, but after he came 
I ceased going, and now I think I shall never join any 
church at all. Not because I have been so sinful, for 
I think churches are the proper place for sinful people, 
but because I have seen the inside workings, and, 
somehow, I don't care for them any more. Perhaps 
I will change my mind sometime ; I hope so. That 
abominable essay was the cause of it all. 

When Mr. Dudley called, I was lying face down- 
ward on the bed, and my door was locked. I was 
trying, in spite of my anger with myself, to think of 
some nice things to say to Mr. Benson ; but when 
Phoebe called me through the keyhole, my temper 
got the upper hand. 

" Go 'way," I screamed. " I won't see anybody 
to-day." 

" But, miss, it's very important, and he's such a 
handsome young man ! " 

I sat up, a ray of hope lighting the darkness. 

" Is it Bert— Mr. Remington, Phoebe ? " 

" Oh, no, miss. This gentleman wears a mustache, 
a beautiful mustache," 
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I burrowed into the pillow again. 

" I won't see him, so you can just save your breath," 
I called. ** Go and tell auntie, or talk to him yourself 
if you want to. I'm not coming." 

And Phoebe discreetly retired, though she first 
shoved a card under the door. I scowled at it a few 
minutes where it lay on the carpet, then slipped down 
from the bed and picked it up. 

" Rev. J. Henry Dudley," and down in one corner, 
" Plymouth Church, corner School and Louisa streets." 

When I entered the parlor, Mr. Dudley rose and 
came forward with a lovely smile. He certainly was 
handsome, as Phoebe had said. Tall and slender and 
young, and, in spite of the long black coat which he 
wore, looked very little the clergyman. That is, his 
head did, for he had dimples in his cheeks like a girl, 
a pink and white complexion, and soft brown eyes 
which were very bright and smiling. His teeth were 
extremely white and showed under his silky mustache 
when he talked, and made you watch his mouth, even 
though you didn't pay much attention to what he was 
saying, as I soon learned. I liked his general appear- 
ance, though I didn't approve of his chin. It slanted 
back too much. 

" Miss Hanson, I presume ? Your mother gave me 
your address some weeks ago, but this has been my 
first opportunity of calling. You see, we overworked 
clergymen are rather pressed for time." 

" 1 should think you would be, preaching in two 
places. Dorothy, my sister, tells me she is going to join 
the choir of girls you have organized in Edgerton," 
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" Oh, yes ; charming little girl, Miss Dorothy ; she 
has a splendid voice, too. And that reminds me, 
I wish to interest you also in church work, though not 
in quite the same way. Your mother tells me that 
your school will be out by the middle of June." 

I assented stiffly. I didn't see any particular reason 
why I shouldn't join the choir too, but his next words 
quite took my breath away. 

" I do not wish to offend, but this work I should 
want to pay for, that is, if you would be willing to 
accept the position ? " 

" Oh, yes, I would be willing to accept it," I cried 
joyfully. Little goose that I was ! " That is, if you 
think I could do the work," I added. 

" I think there is little doubt on that score," he re- 
joined. " I have been looking for the proper person 
for some time, and your essay published in the Dispatch 
this morning satisfied me that I should be very fortu- 
nate if I secured your services." 

I looked down ; any mention of the essay made 
me uncomfortable. I hastened to ask him about the 
work. 

" Well, I need an intelligent amanuensis. One who 
writes a legible hand and will copy off my sermons in 
good shape from the rough notes." 

I interlaced my fingers tightly. Now I should be 
able to help father. 

" I would not wish anyone to undertake this work, 
though it is largely mechanical," he explained, " but 
would continue to do it myself, only experience has 
taught me that I am obliged to let some of the more 
important duties connected with the church go, such 
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as visiting and being acquainted with the members of 
both ray congregations. I wish to be conversant with 
their spiritual needs, that I may more nearly meet their 
wants. Then, I am of the opinion, too, that much of 
the most effectual work of a clergyman is done out of 
the pulpit rather than in it. At least, this has been my 
experience so far. You see, this is my first actual serv- 
ice ; I am not ordained yet, so I suppose I have no 
right to such positive opinions." He smiled very win- 
ningly as he made this statement. ** But do you not 
think it is true. Miss Hanson — you are a keen observer — 
that a minister wants to understand the human, every- 
day interests of his flock ? *' 

I said that I did, and thought to myself that he 
showed a great deal of common sense. 

Before he went, I had promised to do the copying 
at three dollars and fifty cents a week. I thought he 
was real generous in the salary he offered, and told 
him I would take less, but he assured me that he knew 
I would earn it all, for he was going to feel free to 
depend upon me to a certain extent to correct any 
slight errors that he might make in writing the sermons 
hurriedly the first time. He warned me that his pen- 
manship was bad, and said that I would believe him 
when he sent up his notes the following Wednesday. 

The rest of the day I could scarcely keep from 
dancing, and, though I still regretted the essay, I 
thought of it as the direct means to my good fortune. 
Good fortune ! But we can't see very far ahead in 
this world. When I told auntie, you would hardly 
believe how pleased she was. She didn't care any- 
thing about the money connected with the work (which 
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to me was the first consideration), but she cautioned me 
about studying too hard ; and I heard her say to Mrs. 
Rawson that I was remarkably precocious, and she was 
almost worried about me and would have to go and 
see the president. I didn't think she would, as she had 
never taken any particular interest in my progress be- 
fore, but she did go the next Monday, and I guess the 
president assured her that my brain was in no danger 
of bursting, for she ceased to regard my intellect as 
abnormal, and treated me as lightly and foolishly as 
she always had. I didn't care. I had gotten over 
wishing to be considered wonderful, but I was im- 
patient to begin the work, and Wednesday afternoon, 
as I was returning from the Academy, I met Mr. 
Dudley. He was so laden down with books that it 
was with difficulty he raised his hat. 

" Don't be appalled. There's only a little in each 
one, but I thought it would be easier for you to copy 
the passages that I have selected for quoting direct 
from the print." 

Auntie saw us coming from the dining-room win- 
dow^ and I guess the minister's load impressed her, for 
she sent Phoebe to tell me to use the large desk in the 
library. I was somewhat excited as I sat down before 
it and he began to explain the work. He had brought 
a box of beautiful creamy white paper, with his mono- 
gram, " J. H. D.," stamped at the top. I was sorry it 
was so nice, as I knew I should spoil some of the 
sheets. I hinted at something of the sort, and asked 
him if I couldn't use a cheaper grade at first. He 
smiled. 

" Use it freely," he said. " I get it in large 
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quantities. Personally, I wouldn't mind what my 
sermons were written on, but my uncle is very 
particular. You know I send them all to him, and 
after reading, he files them in a fancy covered book. 
He's an invalid, and he likes to have them to look 
over. It's a sort of a fad with him — ^keeping my 
sermons." And he laughed a little. 

" It's very kind of you," I murmured. 

'' Not particularly, for I am a good deal indebted 
to him. He brought me up, in fact. Well, now about 
the notes. I always use G for God, Ifvn for heaven 
and simply If for hell and so on, but the context will 
help you so you will have no trouble with the abbrevia- 
tions. Though the typewriter that I employed once 
or twice to copy for me made lamentable work of 
them. Seemed as devoid of understanding, in fact, 
as his machine. Then, in these books, you will notice, 
I have placed slips of paper, and each slip is num- 
bered. I wish to use a certain quotation and I insert 
the figure 2, for instance, in my notes, then all you 
have to do is to turn to the book containing the slip 
which bears a corresponding figure, and copy the 
passage I have marked with leadpencil. I am a firm 
believer in apt quotation, as you will observe. For 
instance, I regard the thoughts of Jonathan Edwards 
on certain theological subjects as vital thoughts, so 
I give my hearers the benefit of them. They never 
read him, but they are nevertheless benefited by him 
through my sermons. My year at the seminary has 
at least done something for me, Miss Hanson. It has 
made me realize my own limitations. My opinions 
are crude and must necessarily be so for some years 
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to come, and why give to my soul-hungry people 
such immature thought when the ripe opinions of 
master minds are in their reach for the quoting ? But 
pray excuse this harangue. I feel so deeply on the 
subject that, once I get started, I hardly know when 
to stop. I think I have given you all the directions 
necessary, only be sure to number the pages carefully 
and write rather large ; my uncle can read it more 
easily. Now I think that is all. I will call for the 
sermon sometime Friday." 

I sat up until twelve that night and one the next 
night, working. I was not copying both those 
evenings, by any means. Indeed, the first night 
I spent in trying to join the notes and quotations so 
they would read smoothly. My cheeks grew hot and 
my head ached with the effort. Then, too, such awful 
penmanship I never even dreamed of. I understood 
now why he found it necessary to have his sermons 
copied for his uncle's perusal. He used identically 
the same scallop for his n's and u*s and o*s and aV, and 
his capital letters there was no identifying. But the 
proper names were the worst, oh, far the worst ! I am 
not very familiar with the names of men and women in 
the Bible, for I never would learn them when I went 
to Sunday-school. It had always seemed to me a use- 
less cumbering of the mind for no particular purpose. 
But oh, how I regretted my ignorance when I came 
to copy Mr. Dudley's sermon. 

The text was, " Let not yours hearts be troubled." 
But mine was troubled, and I don't mean any sacrilege 
either, for Mr. Dudley used the two names Elijah and 
Elisha, for instance, but they looked exactly alike, 
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and I was obliged to write, " And Elijah said unto 
Elijah," which certainly did not make sense, or else 
leave a blank for one of the names, and which to 
leave it for I didn't know. I looked up St. John xiv. 
chapter, from which the text was taken, but found no 
reference to these two persons. Indeed I read the 
entire book of John through and didn't see anything of 
them. 

I was desperate by this time. It was long past 
eleven o'clock, and I hadn't a word written, nor had 
I glanced at my lessons for the next day. My head 
was heavy, hanging over fine bad print, and my eyes 
were blurred with tears. Mr. Dudley's reference 
books were laid open on the floor around me, also the 
dictionary and an encyclopedia or two. I was thus 
surrounded when auntie opened the door of the 
library. She had come in before going to bed to ask 
me how I was getting on, and to tell me not to sit up 
much longer. I know she sympathized with me when 
I told her my difficulties, but do her best she couldn't 
keep from smiling as I turned my inky, tearful, flushed 
countenance to her. 

"You poor dear child," she exclaimed, looking 
over my shoulder, " the man's a fiend, not a Christian, 
who will write that way. Have you looked in the 
Explanatory Notes of the Bible ? " 

" There aren't any in this," I returned, hopelessly. 

" Well, look in the old Cottage Bible. That has 
very complete notes. Perhaps you will find the names 
in there." 

So we got the dusty volumes down from the top 
shelf and turned to St. John xiv., and there in the 
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Commentary at the bottom of the page, I found the 
two names, Elijah and Elisha, and the conversation 
they had together was just what Mr. Dudley had 
quoted. Indeed, the entire first paragraph of the 
sermon was identical with the Commentary, so I had 
no further trouble with it. This same Cottage Bible 
stood me in good stead a number of times. 

Friday morning I told Phoebe to be sure and pick 
up the library and see that the waste-paper basket 
was emptied. It was full to the top, if you will 
believe it, with spoiled sheets of that lovely paper. In 
the afternoon, about five o'clock, Mr. Dudley came 
for the sermon. I hoped he wouldn't look it over in 
my presence, for though I had copied and recopied it, 
so as to have it look nice and read smoothly, it still 
seemed a remarkably botched affair. And indeed, no 
wonder, for besides Mr. Dudley and the reference 
books, / was also represented. There were some 
words and phrases in the minister's notes which it 
had been beyond my power to translate, and for these 
I substituted original ones. Hence I had my misgiv- 
ings, but as he commenced to scan the pages, standing 
in the door, I had to ask him in. I gave him a seat 
near a window, then went over to the other end of 
the parlor and pretended to look at some photographs. 
What would he say to me when he discovered what I 
had done ? Probably inform me, that though he was 
partial to quoting, he was particular wAom he quoted. 

In a few minutes he rose, and took a step to the 
table where he had placed his hat. 

" Very well done. Miss Hansom ; there are a few 
minor suggestions which I will tell you about next 
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time. But the copying is accurate and intelligent, 
and I may say I am even better satisfied than I ex- 
pected to be." With that he placed the money on the 
table and was gone. I had considered in those weary 
midnight hours that I was deserving of fully twice 
the amount agreed upon, but now the pay seemed 
more than sufficient, for, after all, I had spent only 
two evenings, and oh ! the relief it was to know that 
my work was satisfactory and that he wished me to 
continue. I resolved to save the money toward hav- 
ing the house painted. I have a good deal of family 
pride, and it mortified me to think of our home look- 
ing shabby, for the whole of Edgerton to comment 
upon. I thought it would be better for us to econo- 
mize in other ways that people needn't know about, 
and present a good front to the world. But I had a 
feeling that father would not agree with me, if it came 
to the point of scrimping on the table, for instance, in 
order to do it. He and mother had always laid great 
stress upon comfortable clothes, and cared correspond- 
ingly little for outside show. 

The house was just as grandpa had built it, and of 
late years I had teased father to make some modem 
improvements. The Patterson house is not nearly as 
large as ours, but it is newer, and I wanted him to 
have ours modeled over into a Queen Anne, and he 
had promised he would sometime, perhaps. But now, 
of course, all hope of that was over. We couldn't even 
afford to have it painted without I did a great deal 
toward it. But three dollars and fifty cents a week 
saved religiously (I don't mean that for a pun) for eight 
weeks would amount to about thirty dollars, and I 
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thought that would probably be enough ; which shows 
how much I knew about it. I was much encouraged, 
and wrote Dorothy about the work, telling her to say 
nothing about it to father and mother, however, as I 
wanted to surprise them. Her answer rather puzzled 
me. She thought it must be lovely to do copying for 
Mr. Dudley, she said, for he was so nice. Susie 
Patterson was always talking about his being so hand- 
some, and how beautifully he sang ; but Dorothy 
made no further allusion to father's needing help. 
This, however, I attributed to natural pique because 
she could not help him herself, so said no more. 

When Mr. Dudley came with the netes for the 
second sermon, he brought my copy of the first 
one also. To my surprise nearly every page was 
marred by the use of a penknife, and the white blots 
showed badly on the glossy surface of the paper ; 
sometimes there was even a little hole scratched 
through. 

'* Did I make all those mistakes ? " I cried in 
dismay. 

" By no means," he hastened to assure me. " The 
fault is entirely mine. I neglected to instruct you 
about the quotation marks. I prefer not to have them 
used except in the case of poetry. They break up a 
page so, and a far more truthful method is to credit 
your references to their respective authors by name. 
This I always do on a separate slip, and read before 
delivering the sermon. Thus : 

** * Emmerson on Self Reliance.* 
** Drummond, * Pax Vobiscum.* 
** Henry Mills Alden, * God in the World.' 
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" So after this you will please make out this slip for 
me ; it will be but a few moments' work. And in the 
case of last week's sermon, I am afraid I have suc- 
ceeded so poorly in erasing the marks, that I shall 
have to ask you to recopy it. I will, of course, pay 
you, for as I said before, it was entirely my fault." 

So I copied the sermon again, which made about the 
fourth time, and was further troubled. I couldn't un- 
derstand how crediting quotations in this wholesale 
way was more honest than using the marks. In 
either case he was assuming a remarkable intelligence 
in his auditors — that of knowing where one quotation 
left off and another began. However, it was no affair 
of mine. 

My experience with the second sermon would have 
been even more perplexing than with the first, — for, if 
possible, the minister's notes were less readable, — had 
I not been aware that I might safely take the risk of in- 
troducing an original sentence now and then. This 
helped me out wonderfully, and when I had spent a 
reasonable length of time over his hieroglyphics and 
failed to decipher them, I simply dropped the sen- 
tence or phrase altogether, and wrote one of my own. 
So you see how it began, my Diary. And naturally, 
as Mr. Dudley remained oblivious to the fact, I began 
to have confidence in my ability. And in a dark hour 
(in reality one bright Saturday afternoon, the very 
first part of June) I took it into my head to write a 
sermon all my own. I knew now a good deal how 
they went, and I had gained considerable religious in- 
formation, having to search the Bible and theological 
works so much. I took for my text the ninth com- 
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raandment, " Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor," and by my wholesale denuncia- 
tion of those who spoke spitefully against their fel- 
lows, I tried to expiate for my essay. And I think I 
did the subject full justice — or injustice, and even 
Mr. Benson would have been satisfied. I alluded 
scornfully to those " parrot-tongued *' persons, who 
repeated faithfully whatever their shallow minds ob- 
served. It was a misfortune to have such a supercriti- 
cal mind, and such an one should keep his thoughts 
to himself. His point of view was superficial, and 
therefore his conclusions were superficial, so why give 
them to the world ? For, I said, the day of retribution 
would surely come, when mankind would turn from 
him as one who betrayed his friends, and he would 
be left alone to realize what his unbridled tongue 
had brought upon him. I enjoyed writing it ever so 
much. In one sense, after such a scathing, I felt as 
though I had no right to hold up my head, but the 
sermon really did sound remarkably well. I do not 
take pains with you, my Diary, so of course you have 
no conception of how eloquent I can be when I try. 
I was so delighted with it that I resolved to leave it 
where Mr. Dudley would see it, and then perhaps he 
would ask permission to read it. And this was just 
what he did do the following week, when he came for 
his own sermon. I couldn't help thinking that mine 
was about as good, and it was all original too ! 

At the Academy examinations had taken the place 
of recitations, and as I would have nothing to do 
until the next Tuesday afternoon, Saturday morning I 
resolved to take the train for home and make the 
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family a little visit. They would be very glad, for I 
had not been home for a month, and school would not 
close for three weeks. The examinations always 
begin early, because toward the last so much time is 
spent in drilling for commencement exercises. When 
I walked in at our gate, I noticed how really shabby 
our house dtd look. It was originally white, but the 
paint had scaled off in places, and there were unsightly 
gray patches where blinds, now closed, had been 
thrown back all winter. Dorothy was curled up in 
the hammock with the kitten in her lap and a geog- 
raphy in her hands, but at sight of me the cat went 
one way and the book the other. 

" Oh, Emma Lou, I'm so glad ! " she cried, running 
toward me with flying hair. 

I kissed her, and for the time forget all about the 
financial standing of the family. Dorothy grows 
prettier every day of her life. She is the one decor- 
ative thing belonging to the Hanson family, and that 
evening, as my more somber reflections threatened to 
take possession of me again, I looked at her sitting on 
the steps in the moonlight and thought that, whatever, 
came to pass, even if we were reduced to living in a 
whitewashed barn, as the Wilkins' do (and even then 
Mrs. Wilkins has to take in washing), that we would 
still have Dorothy with her curls, her soft pink cheeks, 
and her lovely eyes, and she could serve us for pic- 
tures, and statuary in corners, and light-stepping 
hounds. Oh, I would so love to be rich, but I con- 
cluded if it were a choice beween all this luxury and 
Dorothy, I would take Dorothy and the bam and 
call it happiness. 
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It pleased me, however, to regard her in this way, 
and I reflected that one did not ask their works of art 
to solve business problems, and I would not question 
Dorothy about father's affairs, but make observations 
for myself. I noticed that he sat at his desk all the 
evening figuring, and when I came into the room he 
hastily pushed some papers out of sight. I heard 
mother and him talking in low voices long after I had 
gone to bed, and the next morning when father re- 
marked that he guessed he'd get Dr. Remington to 
take the new coal-stove he'd ordered for next winter, 
my worst suspicions were confirmed. But I made up 
my mind to keep silent until I had an amount large 
enough to offer him. 

Dorothy questioned me about the work. She said 
Mr. Dudley called at the Pattersons' a great deal, and 
everybody liked him very much, 

Sunday morning I asked father about his sermons. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Cut and dried," he said. 

I resolved to go and hear the minister while I was 
home. Nobody in Edgerton but Dorothy knew that 
I copied for him, and I could go without exhibiting 
any self-consciousness, I had a curiosity to know how 
the sentences and quotations I labored over sounded. 
Church was at three in the afternoon. What sur- 
prised me was that the whole of Edgerton, almost, 
was present, especially the young people. They didn't 
used to go when old Mr. Darwin had the church, for, 
besides preaching sleepy sermons, he was a dreadfully 
homely man, and he was deaf, too, which added to his 
unattractiveness ; because when he preached he always 
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hitched his ear-trumpet on so he could hear himself. 
When we first moved to the village I used to like to 
have him call at our house, so when he addressed any 
remarks to me I could go and holler my answers into 
the ear-trumpet. I was very fond of him, he had such 
religious-looking whiskers, white and crinkly, and he 
was so good ; but as I grew older I didn't like to go 
to church, and father never made me. 

Mr. Dudley, however, was far from homely, and on 
this particular afternoon he made you think of a young 
Greek. He stood up to give out the first hymn, and 
the sunshine struck down softly on his brown locks 
and delicately chiseled face. His dark eyes were 
luminous, and he was quite pale. He had told me 
how he was obliged to go to the train immediately at 
the conclusion of the morning service in Lanark, and 
after reaching here the time was only sufficient to 
admit of his snatching a hasty lunch before entering 
the pulpit again, so I thought very likely he was 
hungry. Father and mother did not go to church, 
and Dorothy was so long putting on her hat that when 
we got there our pew was filled and we had to sit away 
back. It was Dorothy's fault, and I would not let her 
go up in the choir. I was real provoked at first, then 
I was glad ; for from where we sat I had a good view 
of Susie, and her face was a study. She turned red if 
Mr. Dudley happened to look toward the choir, and 
kept fussing with her handkerchief and gloves. I 
concluded that it must be true that she was nervous, 
as Dorothy had said, or else she was very much in 
love. Susie always did try to act more grown up than 
her age, and I had no doubt she considered it per- 
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fectly proper to fall in love long before the rest of us 
thought of such a thing. 

As I said before, almost all the boys and girls were 
present, but I did not see Joe. I whispered to 
Dorothy, asking her if he did not attend. She shook 
her head. 

" He don't like Mr. Dudley," she whispered back. 
" Isn't it strange ? " 

I didn't think it was very strange. Joe liked Sue 
too well to admit of his having any great admiration 
for the minister. I had suspected his feeling for Susie 
for some time. I began to enjoy myself very much, 
watching people, and just as we were going to pray 
who should tiptoe into the church but Bert. He 
slipped into the pew with Dorothy and me and put 
his hand over his eyes. 

" Couldn't stand it even for forty-eight hours. 
Lanark's insufferably dull without you, so I followed," 
he whispered, bobbing his head down by mine. " Isn't 
that devotion for you ? " 

" Hush," I said ; "you'll disturb the service." 

But Mr. Dudley's prayer flowed on evenly. His 
voice is sweet, yet strong, and it filled the church. 

Bert reached back of me and touched Dorothy. 

" Hello, Dorry ! " he whispered loudly. ** Did you 
know I was here ? " She lifted her face and smiled 
brightly at him, then dropped it again in her hands, 
like the little saint she is. 

" I tell you Dorothy's a regular tearing beauty," was 
his next oracular remark, delivered with his forehead 
pressed against the back of the pew in front. 

Dorothy's cheek dimpled and Bert and I laughed. 
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She edged a little further away from us. Then Bert 
amused himself by folding in the leaves of a hymnal, 
and when he had completed this task, he put on my 
mitts (though I told him he would stretch them), and 
sat through the remainder of the prayer with hands 
thus clothed spread before his face. 

This all happened before the sermon, but on the 
reading of the text, I forgot Bert and his wiles, the 
congregation, everything but myself, Mr. Dudley, and 
the sermon. 

" TAou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor,*^ 

Had my ears deceived me ! I gasped a little. 
Then became as one petrified. Indignant, frightened, 
dismayed, I sat with my eyes on the carpet. Bert 
could not rouse me, and seeing my apparent absorp- 
tion, also listened. On, on the minister read, and 
every word was mine. A sudden impulse swept over 
me to get up and tell the people that he was an 
impostor, but I could not move a muscle. Hidden 
behind an old woman's tall bonnet I sat, alternate 
waves of heat and cold passing over me. I have 
wished since that I had observed the effect of my ser- 
mon upon the congregation, but my mind was full of 
far different things. 

How had he dared ! Yet I understood. He never 
dreamed of my coming home that week ; I had said 
nothing about it, and he had considered himself per- 
fectly safe from detection and exposure. From ex- 
posure he certainly was safe, for the present at least, 
for the last thing I really did wish, I decided, was that 
he should discover my presence. I felt a sort of con- 
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temptuous pity for him, in spite of my anger, and I 
would spare him the awful confusion before his con- 
gregation. Yes, I would be generous to this extent. 
But how well he was giving it ! I could not grasp the 
words, but he rendered the phrasing graphic by his 
gestures. I knew this through a sort of sixth sense. 

I resolved to slip away quietly at the conclusion of 
the service, if I could command my trembling limbs, 
but my plans were frustrated. 

"What's the matter, Emma Lou ; you're as pink as 
a peach ? You didn't imagine he was hitting at you^ 
did you ? That was a scalper of a sermon. Why I 
feel all chopped to bits myself," remarked Bert, block- 
ing the way out of the pew and gazing leisurely at the 
people as they passed. 

" Let me out, Bert," I said. " I guess I'll go right 
home." 

" Oh, don't be in such a rush," he remonstrated. 
" There's Sukie now making her way over here. Just 
wait and speak to her." 

It was inevitable, and in another moment Susie had 
given her hand to Bert, leaning by him to kiss me at 
the same time. 

" This is a surprise, Emma Lou. When did you 
both come ? " she cried effusively. 

" I came yesterday morning," I began, then faltered 
and stopped, for Mr. Dudley, smiling and unsuspect- 
ing, was hurrying down the aisle. 

" I must go ! " I gasped. I felt, suddenly like an 
eavesdropper. He saw me, and I felt the blood leave 
my face. Then all that first fierce impulse was again 
upon me. I turned and looked deliberately at him. 
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He hesitated, but it was too late. 

Susie addressed him. ** Mr. Dudley, here are two 
people who will soon make part of your regular con- 
gregation — Mr. Remington and Miss Hanson." 

I think the sight of me woke an answering spirit in 
him. He extended his hand to Bert. 

" Happy to meet you." 

Then he turned to me. Whatever else he was, he 
was not a coward. He even succeeded in smiling, 
though the corners of his lips twitched. His self-con- 
trol was admirable. 

*' Miss Hanson and I are quite old acquaintances, 
however, and need no introduction," he said calmly. 
For an instant his fingers closed over mine and he 
met my eyes. I understood then that he did not fear 
me and meant to tell me so. 

A flush swept over my face. Susie laughed dis- 
agreeably. 

" I think you made us rather uncomfortable by the 
sermon you preached to-day, Harry — Mr. Dudley. I 
know I kept applying it to myself, especially the part 
about making unpleasant remarks. We all do it 
sometimes. Didn't you feel as though he was talking 
right at you, Emma Lou ? " 

"No," I answered, giving the minister a quick 
glance, " for I knew he wasn't aware of my presence. 
Come on, Dorothy." 

But Mr. Dudley did not quail under this shot, 
though his smile became rather sickly. 

I started for the door and he walked by my side. 
The other three followed. Susie was much piqued, 
and in the vestibule she said she must go back for her 
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hymnal. I suppose she thought the minister would 
wait for her, but he did not. He followed me out 
into the sunshine of the porch, and Dorothy and Bert 
waited for her. 

The cemetery stretches immediately to the right of 
the church, and is surrounded by a high hedge. Mr. 
Dudley opened a little side gate leading into it. 

" Just step in here a minute until the others go on. 
I want to have a few words with you." 

My lip curled scornfully. 

" Preaching that sermon was not an unpardonable 
offense under the circumstances. Allow me to ex- 
plain, and I am quite sure you will agree with me. 
It was only after careful consideration that I decided 
to deliver it in preference to my own." 

I followed him. 

" Why didn't you ask my permission, then ? " 

"Hush," he murmured. "Just wait until the 
others get past." And the group came out of the 
church. 

" Why Where's Mr. Dudley and Emma Lou ? I 
should think they might have waited a minute," said 
Susie, peering up and down the street. 

" Come on, girls," said Bert brusquely. " Emma 
Lou's flown with the minister-man." And from that 
hour he conceived a dislike for Mr. Dudley which 
after-developments only strengthened. 

When they were quite out of hearing, my companion 
seated himself comfortably on the top of old Mrs. 
Murphey's tombstone and looked at me. He took 
off his hat, and the wind played with his hair, curling 
it into soft little rings. He was provokingly hand- 
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some and cool. The last vestige of his agitation had 
disappeared. 

" Yes, I thought the matter over," he began, striking 
his hand lightly with the brim of his silk hat, '^ and 
decided to deliver the sermon you wrote because it 
was so fresh and living. The expression was a little 
crude in places, but I easily remedied that, and some 
parts I had to drop out altogether, but as a whole, the 
sermon was just what I wanted. Didn't you perceive 
the effect it had upon the congregation ? " 

I shook my head. I was greatly flattered, and my 
anger for the moment was forgotten. 

" Well, it woke them up as no sermon I have given 
heretofore has done. It was adapted to the locality. 
Now, my sermons have been superior in many respects, 
of course, but yours suited the needs of the people 
better." 

I dug the end of my parasol into the ground. It 
seemed almost rude for me to say anything after this 
sweeping praise. I think he appreciated my position, 
for he watched me intently. 

"Well, I don't see how you were justified in doing 
as you have," I faltered. 

He straightened his shoulders as though he had 
been waiting for this charge. 

"Certainly I was justified," he said, holding his hat 
stationary between his hands ; I noticed how long and 
delicate they were — ^like a woman's. " Certainly I 
was justified. Of course I would have preferred to 
ask your permission before appropriating the sermon, 
but I did not have an opportunity. I read it over for 
the first time Saturday night and decided to deliver it 
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and make you a business proposition. I should like 
to have you write a few sermons at a stated salary — 
say five dollars a week." 

I fell back a step. 

" What — what do you mean ? ** 

" Simply that I will buy all the sermons you write," 
he returned, smiling. 

I grasped the low-hanging bough of an evergreen, 
and the needles pricked my hand. Some dry cones 
dropped to the ground with a soft whirring sound. I 
thought of father and the house. 

" But would it be honest ? " I stammered. " No, 
no, I won't, and I don't see how you can ask me ! " I 
added wildly, turning as if to fly from the temptation. 

His voice restrained me. 

" Listen. Whether you consent to undertake the 
work or not, in justice to myself, I want you to fully 
understand my position. What I ask of you is per- 
fectly legitimate and honest. In a great many reli- 
gious papers and periodicals, sermons are constantly 
advertised, and it is no uncommon thing for a minister, 
driven by work, to buy his discourses outright. But I 
have never approved of that exactly. I want to per- 
sonally inspect, and to a certain extent arrange every 
sermon I deliver. I want it to meet certain require- 
ments that I regard of paramount importance. My 
sermons, in the past, have not always done this, I re- 
gret to say, simply because I have not had sufiicient 
time to spend upon them, and it is what leads me to 
make you this offer. My parish duties are heavy here, 
but they are twice as heavy at Lanark, so you will un- 
derstand my desire for a little competent aid/' 
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He paused, leaning slightly forward. I looked 
down. 

** What will your uncle think ? " 

He stooped and picked up one of the dry cones and 
held it in his tapering fingers, a smile half reflective, 
half sad, playing around his lips. He somehow re- 
minded me of the picture in our Shakspere of Hamlet 
with the skull. 

" My uncle. Miss Hanson, has just about as much 
comprehension of my ideals as this dead cone of last 
year." He turned it in his fingers and glanced at me 
from under his smooth, boyish brow. " Just about as 
much comprehension. And there is no denying if he 
knew of the proposition I have just made you, he 
would pervert my motives, and the people, if they 
knew, would not understand. So I shall not tell them. 
A man's conscience is his own. It is enough for my 
uncle to know that I preach acceptably every week. 
He will be satisfied. You see. Miss Hanson, mine is 
a difficult position. I am trying to retrieve another 
man's past. Though what dreadful deed my uncle 
committed in his youth, save to accumulate more than 
his share of this world's goods, I have never been able 
to find out, but his mind runs constantly on religion, 
a sure sign with a man of his stamp that death is near. 
I have my own ideas of serving the Almighty, but it 
was in accordance with my uncle's wishes that I con- 
sented to enter the ministry. After his death, I shall 
probably take up some other profession for which I am 
better fitted by nature. Meanwhile, I am anxious to 
please my uncle, and, as a minister, to serve God's 
creatures to the best of my ability. I can serve them 
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best if you will aid me in the direction I ask. If not, 
I shall probably have to search elsewhere for an 
assistant.*' 

He tossed the cone away, and the action seemed to 
dispose of his uncle and break down all the barriers 
my conscience had raised. 

I looked across the cemetery. The sun was low 
and shone softly over the graves. Here and there 
were patches of deep shade where an evergreen hedge 
inclosed a lot. On some of the mounds, fresh clus- 
ters of tulips and bleeding hearts lay, their stems 
embedded in the black mold. Other graves were 
marked merely by a rank growth of some flowering 
bush planted long ago, and perhaps a crumbling stone, 
with obliterated name, leaning gray and mossy at the 
head. I sighed and came back to Mr. Dudley. He 
was regarding me quietly. Why should I not consent ? 
What would it matter ? Life was so brief, and perhaps 
I could help him. He had said that it would be right, 
and he was a minister. I gave him my answer, but as 
we turned to leave the cemetery, I hesitated and looked 
back. All those silent dead people had witnessed my 
promise. I could not be doing wrong. And yet ! 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A MINISTER BY PROXY. 

** What did you run away for after church, and 
where have you been ? Susie was awfully put out, and 
I couldn't tell her anything about your doing copying 
for Mr. Dudley. What did he want to see you about, 
anyway ? " 

" About the work, of course, and Susie can be mad 
if she wants to." I turned away and pulled the pin 
out of my hat. I wished Dorothy would not look at 
me ; it made me uncomfortable. I felt as if I were 
made of glass and she could see my conscience. " I 
don't think he's much of a minister, anyway," I added. 

" Oh, don't you ? " said Dorothy. " Everybody 
here likes him very much. But his sermon to-day 
wasn't as good as usual. He didn't have poetry 
scattered through it. I love poetry. But Susie liked 
him better to-day. She said his remarks were very 
much to the point, and she should think some folks 
would feel as though he had been making a particular 
study of them and be almost afraid to talk with him." 

I smiled grimly. I was certainly being paid in my 
own coin if anyone ever was, and I could fully appre- 
ciate Mr. Benson's feelings. In spite of herself, how- 
ever, Susie had complimented me as the author of the 
sermon. For the rest, I knew she was jealous ; she 

ao6 
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had improved a great deal lately, and that remark 
about " some folks " was like her old self. I resolved 
to let her see that I had no designs upon Mr. Dudley. 
She could have him if she wanted him ; but later I 
changed my mind. For I not only succeeded in 
muddling ray own affairs, but Susie, Joe, Bert, Charlie 
Benson, the minister, and two or three more were 
involved. And even now, when it is all confessed and 
straightened out, as far as it can be straightened, I am 
not sure how many lives have been seriously affected 
by the results. 

Oh, my Diary, you have no conception of the dread- 
ful days and nights I have passed, and always that 
weight at my heart. I sometimes wished I hadn't 
any conscience, it persecuted me so. Then the mere 
item of writing the sermons, aside from the moral 
question involved, was a constant strain and anxiety. 
I didn't know what to write about, and Mr. Dudley 
was very little help. He said I could write more 
intelligently on texts of my own selecting, and after 
the first week he left the choice of subject entirely to 
me, and beyond a cursory inspection of the outline 
which I submitted to him, he took no interest in the 
sermon until he called for the finished copy. I grew 
thin and nervous, and wondered that the majority of 
ministers live to be as old as they do. I came to have 
a great deal of sympathy for those clerg)niien who 
buy the discourses advertised in religious papers, and 
I could almost have wished that Mr. Dudley would 
do the same, but my hoard was accumulating, and it 
spurred me on. I racked my brains and searched 
books and magazines in hopes that they would suggest 
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ideas, but I rarely quoted, and when I did, I gave 
the author credit both by name and the use of the 
marks. And Mr. Dudley did not object. It was 
my last clinging to truth. I was as conscientious as it 
was possible to be when I was living a lie all the time, 
and I worked with feverish zeal. 

As long as I remained in Lanark, my part was not 
quite so difficult, though Tessie mourned because I 
left the Academy immediately at the close of the ses- 
sion, and spent her evenings in writing little three- 
cornered notes to me, which I found in my desk in 
the morning. Bert stormed because I would not see 
him when he called, and auntie began to be alarmed 
about my health. She called in the doctor and had 
him question me. He looked at my tongue and felt 
my pulse, and was inclined to think I was overdoing 
(which was the case), but when he found that I had 
taken my examinations and that I had no lessons to 
get except in two branches that carried over until 
next term, he advised my not taking part in the 
exercises Commencement week because of the excite- 
ment. I accepted the decision cheerfully enough ; it 
would give me more time for my sermons. But auntie 
thought I must be disappointed at not being able to 
swing clubs with my class and recite " Curfew shall 
not ring to-night," and she insisted that I should at 
least remain in Lanark until after the closing. This 
decision I also accepted. I had no desire to go home, 
where Sunday's sermon is much discussed, and I stayed 
with her two weeks into vacation. I wanted to forget 
my sermons as soon as they were written, but Dorothy 
would not let me. She kept telling about Mr. Dudley 
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and how he was building up the church in Edgerton. 
He had the choir under his personal supervision, and 
was giving Susie and herself lessons. 

" For you know, Emma Lou," her letter ran, ** he is 
even a better singer than preacher. He has a beau- 
tiful voice. Father says he might make a * hit ' as a 
vocalist (that's what you call them, isn't it ?), but his 
sermons betoken an unformed mind, and that he isn't 
orthodox or any other kind of a dox. I don't know 
what father means, but I do know that Mr. Dudley is 
just lovely about my music. He takes even more pains 
with me than he does with Susie, though he is there a 
great deal. No, she does not go with Joe, now. He 
cut himself quite badly on a mowing machine and does 
not get into the village very often. But I think she 
would not go with him anyway, Mr. Dudley is so much 
handsomer." 

Thus her letters gave me a glimpse of how things 
were going, but I was by no means prepared for the 
situation I found. The second day after I returned 
home, I went up to see Susie. She was sitting in 
the hammock dressed in fresh muslin with a rose in 
her hair. She ran forward to greet me, and I saw 
that her skirt nearly touched the ground. The one 
year's difference in our ages seemed suddenly length- 
ened to five. 

" You have changed, Susie," I said. " Why, I hardly 
feel as though I knew you." 

She dropped down into the hammock again and 
began fingering a ribbon which tied some papers. 

" How have I changed ? " she asked shyly. 

But I did not answer her. It was my last week's 
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sermon that lay in her lap. She caught my look of 
surprise, and the red surged into her cheeks. 

" It's just Harry's — Mr. Dudley's last sermon. He 
always lets me take them to read carefully. I enjoy 
them so much. He's so eloquent ; but of course you 
know. By the way, Emma Lou, why did you not tell 
me when you were home before that you copied for 
him." 

" Why should I ? I didn't know you would care," I 
said bluntly. 

" Oh, Emma Lou, how mean you are ! Of course 
I don't care — only — oh, there he is now ! " 

The blush deepened in her cheeks and she hastily 
smoothed her hair. As soon as I could I left them. 
Susie's manner convinced me of what I had had very 
little doubt of before — she was in love with the min- 
ister, that is, as much in love as any girl of her age 
could be. And I was partly responsible, for I was the 
means of the eloquence which she prized so much. I 
wondered if she would care for him if she knew how 
unworthy he was, and if it was my duty to tell her. 

I pondered on this question for several days, during 
which time I met Joe twice. The first time he was driv- 
ing along on a hayrack. He looked very disconsolate, 
with one arm in a sling and his face pale and drawn. 
But the next night in front of the post office I saw him 
again. He had on a nice black suit, and as we stood 
talking, I noticed above his upper lip the first downy 
indications of a mustache. He was twenty-one, and 
had a right to be in love if he wanted to. This was 
my conclusion, and it came to me then and there 
that I was helping to put Susie beyond his reach 
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I hadn't taken his case seriously into consideration 
before. Her kind of falling in love I really didn't 
take much stock in ; I had always thought she would 
be susceptible. But poor, good, old Joe ! It was 
too bad. 

The next time I saw Susie I talked to her about 
him ; how nice looking he was growing, and how 
manly. She agreed carelessly, but added that Joe 
always would be a slow-poke with no style. Then 
I fired up ; I said Joe was twenty times better than 
some people who were all style and nothing else. 

** Who do you mean ? " demanded Susie, facing upon 
me. It was evening, and we were out walking. 

" Merely a generalization," I said, moving past her. 

She caught my arm. 

" No, it wasn't, Emma Lou Hanson. Suppose I 
don't know you 7 You meant Harry Dudley, you 
know you did ! " 

" Well, what if I did," I said, driven to the wall. 
" I didn't mean anything particular. Only you know 
his sermons are not orthodox," I added, trying to 
substantiate my statement. 

She dropped my arm and backed off. 

" The conceit ! You to judge his sermons ! " 

She laughed hysterically and then, to my surprise, 
began to cry, leaning against the fence. In my alarm, 
I shook her. 

** What's the matter with you, Susie ? You'll have 
the whole village out if you cry this way." 

"I don't care. You're — you're jealous, and " 

I attempted to draw her away from the fence, but she 
clung to the pickets with her wiry little fingers. I felt 
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how thin her wrists were ; she would probably die of 
a broken heart and I would be partly to blame. 

"You know you're jealous!" she repeated in a 
shriller tone. 

We were in front of Rebecca White's, and I was 
thankful that Rebecca's mother was deaf, or the story 
would be all over the village the next day. 

" No, I'm not, Susie, the least bit. Why, I like Joe 
ever so much better this minute than I do Mr. 
Dudley." 

"Then why don't you take him?" she demanded, 
"if you like him so much." 

" Take him ? Why it's;^^« he likes." 

She sobbed more quietly, and allowed her hold on 
the fence to relax. 

" Besides," I added as we walked on slowly, Susie 
with her face still hidden, " besides, what do I know 
about being in love ! " 

Sue caught her breath. 

"I — I know, Emma Lou," "she whispered. "It's 
what makes me this way. I wouldn't have thought 
anything about your wanting Harry, only something 
Bert said." 

I stopped short. 

" Bert ! What's he been saying ? What is the 
matter with everybody, anyway ? " I exclaimed in des- 
peration. 

" I — I don't know as I ought to tell you," quavered 
Sue. " But *Bert*s awful put out. He's seen you and 
Mr. Dudley talking at the gate different times, and 
once you were out walking together. He says you've 
got no eyes for anyone else, Emma Lou." 
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"Well, what business is it of Bert's who I walk 
with ? " I cried hotly, my indignation overruling every 
other consideration. 

Susie clutched my arm. 

" Then it is true, it is true ! " she wailed. 

" That I am working for Mr. Dudley ? Yes. But 
nothing more. You knew this ; why did you not 
understand ? " 

" Then why do you walk with him ? " she sobbed. 

There was nothing for it but to explain. 

" I am trying to save money, Susie," I said, " and I 
want to keep my working for Mr. Dudley a secret 
from father and mother until I have earned a certain 
sum. So once or twice I have talked with him at the 
gate, and the other evening we walked up from the 
post office together." 

"Well, you have only been home about a week, 
and it made people talk. Of course I knew about the 
work," she apologized tearfully, " but Dorothy, after 
she found out Harry had told me, asked me not to 
say a word about it to anyone, and I didn't — not even 
to Bert when he acted so." Her voice broke at the 
memory of her forbearance. 

" That's all right. I'll settle with Bert," I answered, 
and I mentally vowed vengeance upon him. 

We did not talk much on the way home. Susie was 
very quiet, but once in a while she drew a sobbing 
breath and her fingers tightened around mine. I was 
sorry for her. Probably the thought of what had just 
occurred was torturing her, and she would be ashamed 
to death next day. But at the gate she pressed a hot 
cheek against mine. 
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"Then you are quite sure Bert was wrong?" she 
whispered, trembling on the verge of tears again. 

I unclasped her hands from about my neck. 

"Quite sure," I said, as gently as I could, then 
hurried away in the darkness. I walked rapidly. My 
sympathy for poor Sue was replaced by a sort of pity- 
ing contempt. I tried to reason with myself, but I 
was disgusted and angry, and of course it happened at 
the next corner I met Bert. He was coming out of 
Zink's with a pitcher of yeast in one hand and a pack- 
age of something in the other. As I passed in range 
of the lighted front, he saw me. 

"Hello, Emma Lou, where are you going?" he 
called. 

But I flew by like a whirlwind. 

" Home," I answered, without turning my head. 

He hesitated a moment, then followed me, the 
yeast splashing at every step. 

" Wait a minute and 1*11 go with you," he panted as 
he caught me up. "Just let me stop and give this 
plaguy stuff to mother." 

" Is there any left ? " I asked, and laughed disagree- 
ably. 

"Not much," he admitted. "I guess I jolted it 
most all out chasing after you," and he turned in at 
their driveway. 

But I did not wait, and when I heard his steps re- 
turning over the gravel, I redoubled my speed. He 
gave a low whistle when he saw that I was gone, but 
he did not follow, and I went on more leisurely. I 
had given him a lesson, I reflected, and I would let him 
study on it for a while. But this h^ evidently did not 
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propose to do, for when I reached the poplar lane, he 
stepped out of the shadow. 

Startled by his sudden appearance, I cried out. 

" Yes, I came 'cross lots," he remarked, blocking my 
path. " Never saw a girl home so quickly in all my 
life before. Nice way to treat a fellow, I must say," 
he continued, viewing me narrowly in the light of the 
moon, which was slowly struggling into evidence, 
" Now if I had been that dude preacher " 

" Let me pass ! I won't talk with you ! I know 
what youVe been saying ; Susie told me." 

" Well, it's the truth, isn't it ? " he persisted dog- 
gedly. " I haven't seen anything of you for the last 
three weeks because of him. Sue and all the girls in 
the village have acted like fools about him ever since 
he came, but I did think you had a little more sense, 
Emma Lou." 

" Did you ? " I said, and tried to slip past him, but 
he caught me by both arms. His grasp was like iron. 

" Oh, you hurt me, Bert ! " I cried. 

He laughed harshly, released me, and went swing- 
ing off down the street. He tried to whistle, but 
broke down, and I heard the splashing of a stone 
which he kicked from the walk into the ditch. 

He was very angry. But what right had Ae to be 
angry ? Oh, dear, dear, what had got into everybody 
to act so ? Joe and Sue and now Bert. I passed a 
most unhappy night. The expression of Bert's face 
was not pleasant to remember. I regretted not having 
been frank about my attitude toward the minister. I 
disliked him more every time I saw him, and I might 
have said so. Susie's condition, however, worried m^ 
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the most, and even over-shadowed my newly awakened 
concern for Joe. How any sane girl could become 
such a palpitating, hysterical creature was a mystery. 
Then over all and under all was that haunting con- 
sciousness of deceit which never left me, and the 
knowledge that I was, to a certain extent, to blame 
for the shape affairs had assumed. Had the results 
affected no one but myself, I would not have minded, 
but to have so many other people involved ! I traced 
it all back in this wise. If I had not been engaged in 
the nefarious business of writing sermons, I would not 
be in the minister's company so often, hence there 
would be no grounds for Bert's suspicions. And 
if Mr. Dudley had less borrowed eloquence at his 
command, perhaps Susie would not be so deeply in 
love with him (this was not conceit, for Susie was 
forever dwelling on the excellence of his discourses), 
and if she had not been in love with the minister, she 
might have been in love with Joe. 

I chafed against the arrangement which had 
brought about this condition of affairs. It was unjust. 
Mr. Dudley suffered no qualms of conscience as to 
the part he was acting. The sermon for the next 
Sunday was not forever looming up before him, shut- 
ting out all the enjoyment of life. He was serenely 
oblivious of the fact that the happiness of at least two 
persons depended upon him, and, to gratify either one, 
he must inflict suffering upon the other. But, instead, 
he went about with a light heart and a smiling counte- 
nance, performing his " parish duties," which consisted 
mainly in calling upon such members of his flocks as 
were most congenial to him ; and when Sunday came 
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he delivered a sermon with which he had no previous 
acquaintance, except perhaps that he had glanced 
it over before. While I, on the other hand, had all 
the work and all the worry, and was utterly miserable 
besides, just for five dollars a week! How small the 
amount seemed ; how small / seemed ! Fifty times 
five dollars would not pay me for my loss of a clear 
conscience. I had tried to persuade myself, and Mr. 
Dudley had tried to persuade me, that the good my 
sermons were doing justified us both. Oh, my poor, 
poor little sermons ! I writhed when I thought of them. 
Why, father. Dr. Remington, Deacon Brown, all the 
thinking men in Edgerton recognized their crudeness. 
Only frivolous women and children and silly girls filled 
the church, and they went to see the young minister, 
to follow his gestures and listen to his voice, not to 
hear my words. Poor things, they didn't know it ; but 
/ knew it. 

In the darkness and stillness of the night I pressed 
my hands hard over my eyes. How had I dared to 
despise Susie even for a moment ; she was at least 
honest in her loving ; but / — I was honest in nothing ! 
Had I not helped to deceive two congregations, and a 
poor sick old man ? estranged one friend, and injured 
two or three more ? What would Mr. Benson think 
if he knew ? I had lost something of his respect by 
my essay, but now ! And Bert, with his angry eyes ! 
He hated deceit, and how he would scorn me ! And 
father ! Afraid of disturbing Dorothy, I crept to the 
window and knelt with my forehead against the sill. 
I did not dare to think how father would look. Per- 
haps turn me from his door, and the world was so big 
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and dark outside our front gate. I sobbed and 
shivered dismally, and Dorothy called me in her sleep. 
Yes, I would go away, branded. Mother and Dorothy 
would mourn. Then perhaps father would die and 
they would send for me. I stifled a moan. I could 
see it all ; the darkened room, the furniture arranged 
in unwonted stiffness and order, a little light sifting 
in under the front curtain, the silence and chill of 
death, the heavy smell of tuberoses, the casket — and 
father all still and white. 

** Father, father ! " I whispered, while the tears 
poured down my face ; ** father, forgive me ! ** 

Oh, those distorted imaginings of the night ; day 
knows no such torture ! I knelt on and the clock 
struck two. Then I crept back to bed. When the 
light came I would end it all. This thought brought 
me peace and I slept. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A CAT*S-PAW AND A MOUSE TRAP. 

Wednesday was the day Mr. Dudley usually spent 
in Edgerton. I had meant to be down at the station 
when the train came in at eight, and tell him that I 
could not write any more sermons. But we seldom 
follow out in the morning the plans made during the 
night ; so that morning, of all mornings, I overslept. 
My resolve, however, was unaltered, and when Dorothy 
went to choir rehearsal in the afternoon, I sent a note 
by her, asking the minister to call that evening. I felt 
freer and happier than I had for weeks. The first 
step was taken. Imagine my disappointment, then, 
when Dorothy returned about half-past two and said 
that Mr. Dudley had left at noon, so she could not 
deliver the note. Susie had conducted the rehearsal, 
and told Dorothy that he had received a telegram 
saying that his uncle was worse, and for him to come 
immediately. 

I went upstairs. " Another sermon ! It was inevit- 
able. I took the box of money from my bureau 
drawer and emptied it into my lap. Then I counted 
it. There were three five-dollar gold pieces, two bills 
of the same denomination, nine silver dollars, and two 
fifty-cent pieces. Another week would make it an even 
forty — the amount I had set my heart upon obtaining, 

3X9 
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for I had decided that the house needed chocolate 
trimmings to make it look well, and thirty dollars 
would hardly be enough. I put the money back 
slowly, all but the gold pieces ; these I held a moment 
in the palm of my hand. Last night I had thought of 
them as gross and ill-gotten, but now it was after- 
noon and they glittered innocently in the sunshine. I 
imagined how glad father would be. He worked so 
constantly, sometimes returning to the office after 
supper, and when I hinted that the house needed 
painting, as I had once or twice, neither he nor mother 
had answered me, and Dorothy had looked straight at 
her plate. Oh, we must be getting very poor, and I 
was afraid father contemplated selling, for the second 
evening after I came home a gentleman, a stranger in 
town, called, and mother and father were shut up in 
the parlor with him. I asked Dorothy about it, but 
she could tell me nothing, or else wouldn't, and it hurt 
me that my parents did not make a confidante of me — 
their elder daughter. I thought they would probably 
reproach themselves when I handed over the money 
and instructed them to have the house painted, or, if 
they were going to sell, to use it as they saw fit. 

But there was no time for further reflection. I 
locked the door and got out my writing-desk. This 
was to be my last sermon, and I determined to make it 
my best. I scanned page after page of the Bible for a 
text, when I was roused by a knock at the door. 

"Susie's here, and she wants to come up," an- 
nounced Dorothy. 

I pushed the Bible under some papers and closed 
the desk. I heard Susie's step in the hall. 
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" Can I come in ? " she queried sweetly. 

I opened the door. 

" I just wanted to speak to you a minute," she ex- 
plained, with a backward glance at Dorothy, who was 
going slowly downstairs. (Dorothy knew I didn't 
like being disturbed when I was at work.) Susie 
entered and seated herself on the edge of a chair. 
She kept her hand pressed to her side, and there was 
a fine color in her cheeks. The drooping, clinging 
girl of last evening seemed a myth. She looked up at 
me. smiling. 

"I saw Harry a little while this morning, and 
he doesn't care a bit. I thought I ought to tell 
you." 

" Doesn't care about what ? " I questioned. 

" Why, about what you said last night. I wouldn't 
have told him, only it came in so nicely, and you 
wouldn't have minded if you had been there and 
heard it. He came up for his last sermon, and when 
I gave it to him, I said, * Do you think it's very ortho- 
dox, Harry ?' just to try him. * Don't you ? * he an- 
swered. Then I told him that I was no judge, but 
that was the criticism passed on it by a young lady 
who knew more about such things than I did. He 
knew right off I meant you. ' Did Miss Hanson say 
the sermon wasn't orthodox ? ' he asked, and then he 
laughed and laughed ; so you see he didn't care, 
Emma Lou." 

I tried to smile. 

" Is his uncle dying ?" I asked. 

Susie became grave. 

" I think so, but Harry's done everything he could 
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for him. He sends him all his sermons, and his uncle 
is quite pleased with them. Harry read me a letter in 
which his uncle said he had shown one of the last ser- 
mons to an Episcopal bishop, a great friend of his, 
and the bishop remarked that it showed originality, if 
nothing else. This pleased Harry's uncle very much, 
but he wants Harry to go back to the seminary in the 
fall, and learn how to put a sermon together correctly. 
He said the bishop criticised that point. But he is 
perfectly satisfied, Emma Lou, with the progress 
Harry has made since he decided to enter the minis- 
try, and I guess he is going to leave him his money, 
after all." 

" Hasn't that always been his intention ? " I asked 
weakly. 

" No ; I don't think Harry was sure of it until after 
the bishop said what he did. And now his sending 
for him. I guess there is no doubt." 

I leaned against the casing of the window. 

" It will be very nice for him, won't it ? " pursued 
Susie. 

** Very," I answered blankly. 

She rolled her gloves into a tight little ball. 

" He's so brilliant, — of course I'm not worthy " 

" Won't you please go, Susie ? " I cried, with sud- 
den vehemence, springing up and throwing the door 
open. 

She looked at me in bewilderment. 

" Why, Emma Lou," she expostulated, " how 
strangely you act ! " 

I pushed her into the hall. 

"Go 'way, Susie," I cried through the keyhole. 
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" Come again and tell me about it. I — I'm very busy 
to-day." 

Then I sat down and gazed straight ahead of me. 
I heard her go slowly downstairs and out at the front 
door. In those first moments my mind refused to 
grasp the full import of what I had just learned, and 
I actually laughed, realizing that now she must be 
perfectly sure I was in love with Mr. Dudley, and 
nothing I could say would probably convince her to 
the contrary. 

" Oh, the idea ! " I cried hysterically. Then the 
dreadful truth forced itself upon me, and I covered 
my face with my hands. I was too frightened to cry, 
too appalled to do anything but stare at the facts as 
they loomed before my mental vision. /, Emma Lou 
Hanson, by fraudulent means, had helped to influence 
Mr. Dudley's uncle in the making of his will. What 
did this mean ? What could it mean, but that a 
fortune amounting to hundreds of thousands, doubt- 
less, would go to a person who had no moral right to 
it, who was utterly unworthy, and had employed dis- 
honest methods to gain it. That the minister had in 
mind merely the shifting of an unpleasant duty when 
he first asked me to write sermons for him, I did not 
question, but after the bishop said what he did, he 
had intentionally made me a cat's-paw to gain his 
uncle's favor. 

I rose and walked about the room. Oh, if I 
could only frustrate his plans ! If I could explain to 
his uncle. The thought of writing the dying man 
occurred to me like an inspiration. Perhaps the letter 
would reach his bedside in time. I crossed to my 
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desk, but despair swept over me again. I was igno- 
rant of his name ; Mr. Dudley had never mentioned 
it that I could remember. Nor did I know in what 
city he resided. Oh, it was cruel, cruel, when I was 
so eager to abase myself, anything, to right the wrong 
I had unwittingly accomplished ! But I was helpless, 
my hands were tied, and I could only wait in the 
blankness of dismay the fulfillment of the minister's 
designs. The agony of heart and mind I endured 
that afternoon I cannot put into words. I had broken 
not a single commandment, yet the wreckage of the 
whole ten seemed upon my head. I struggled for an 
excuse. I had only wanted to help father ; I had 
not intended such wrong ; but my conscience, like 
a recoiling vengeance, silenced me. Results, results, 
results — as on the previous night I was forced to look 
them in the face. I tried to turn from them, but to 
no avail, and at last, in desperation, I took up my pen 
and wrote, not a letter, but my first and my last real 
sermon. " I acknowledge my transgressions and my 
sin is ever before me." The text was wrung from my 
heart. Tears dimmed my eyes and fell unheeded on 
the paper, but I wrote on and on, and before the fad- 
ing of the light the sermon was complete. The writing 
of it had afforded me something of relief, and I crept 
downstairs with a heavy head and only a dull ache at 
my heart. 

The next day I carefully copied the sermon, for I 
felt the necessity of keeping busy. Then, too, if Mr. 
Dudley chose to deliver it, I would allow him to do 
so ; one sermon, more or less, could hardly matter, and 
I was in hopes that the sincerity of my repentance 
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would influence him to renounce all claim to his 
uncle's money. Friday afternoon I was so restless 
that I determined to go over and see if Susie had had 
any word. I thought very likely the minister would 
keep her advised. Mother was sitting on the porch 
sewing, and Dorothy was weeding her pansy bed by 
the steps. They both looked up when I appeared in 
the door. Mother stuck her needle in her work and 
scanned my face anxiously. 

"How flushed you are, Emma Lou; you are not 
well ! " 

I tried to assume my usual manner, but my eyes 
ached with the pressure of unshed tears. 

** I'm all right," I said, and descended the steps. 
" I'm going over to Susie's." 

Mother resumed her sewing, but Dorothy watched 
me speculatively, and at the gate she overtook me. 
She clasped her hands around my arm, and walked 
along beside me. 

" I wish you wouldn't work so hard, Emma Lou," 
she said. " I am sure father wouldn't like it if he 
knew. It's vacation, and you aren't resting a bit. 
Perhaps it isn't as necessary as I thought, that — that 
we should try and help him. I may have been mis- 
taken." 

" You were nof mistaken." I jerked the words out 
sharply. I could not have ray one support with- 
drawn. 

" Well, aren't you going to give the money to father 
pretty soon ? You won't keep on working much 
longer without telling him, will you ? " 

" Not much longer," I answered wearily. 
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Dorothy brightened perceptibly. 

** And after that wouldn't you like to go to Lanark? " 
she suggested. " I think father would let you if you 
asked him, and you would be there all ready when 
school began." 

At any other time I should have detected in her 
words the evident desire to get rid of me, and been 
amazed ; but it seemed to me then that she was only 
anxious I should enjoy myself, and my mind was 
more occupied in wondering whether she intended 
going over to Susie's with me, or would go back when 
we reached the corner. To my relief, she left me at 
the corner. 

" Then I'll tell father that you want to go," she 
called, after I had crossed the street. 

I looked back at her as she stood bareheaded, with 
her hands above her eyes and her dear little nose 
wrinkled because the sun was so bright. 

" I'll tell him that you want to go next week, shall 
I, Emma Lou?" 

The breeze played with the folds of her blue ging- 
ham dress, and drove her curls forward over her 
shoulders. 

" All right," I responded, hardly conscious of what 
I was saying. 

Mrs. White was sitting by the front window in her 
wheel-chair, and she rapped on the pane. Since she's 
had that chair (it's one Becky bought for her) I have 
never gotten by the house in the daytime without her 
beckoning me, and it's just the same with the other 
girls who belong to the ** Ten " she organized. We 
don't meet any more, but she thinks she has a perfect 
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right to order us around, and she makes it appear as 
no more than a duty that we should run on errands 
and help her daughter all we can. Dorothy and I 
most always go round the back way, but I had for- 
gotten on this particular afternoon, and so I had to go 
right in. 

" How d'ye do, Emma Lou," she said, settling back 
on her pillows. " Where be ye going now ? " (The 
reading club didn't improve her grammar any.) 

" Over to Susie's," I answered, halting at the door. 

" Well, come in and take a cheer. Rebeca '11 be 
ready in a minute. She's got to go way up to Mil- 
ler's with some work, and you can help her carry it. 
Mis' Miller's been havin* a dress made, and so's 
Kitty Randall, and two bundles is too much for one 
to lug." 

" Is Kitty's dress pretty ? " I asked, submitting to 
the inevitable, and seating myself in the wooden 
rocker with the roses painted on the arms. 

" It's thin stuff with a little pink figger in it. Mr. 
Reidel admires pink," she added, puckering her 
mouth and evening stitches. But I did not follow the 
clew up. I do not approve of gossiping. 

" Kitty was wearing a new thin dress last time I 
saw her. Funny she should get another," I remarked, 

Mrs. White laughed and laid down her knitting, 
smoothing it with her wrinkled, veiny hands. 

" Haven't you heard tell of her workin' ? She has 
a little money now, so she can afford to have clothes 
like other girls." 

Mrs. White does enjoy repeating stories about 
people, so while Becky tied up the bundles in the bed- 
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room, her mother told me about Kitty's hiring out as 
a dining-room girl. 

The last of May a Mr. Espy from Lanark rented 
the old Challoner place and started a sort of summer 
hotel or boarding-house on a very limited scale. The 
farm is two miles this side of Ford's Corners, and as he 
arranged with the railroad officials so that a train can 
be flagged almost any hour of the day from the back 
porch of the house, and passengers taken on and let 
off, the transportation facilities couldn't be better for 
Lanark people. The list of regular boarders, how- 
ever, is not large, three or four ladies and half a dozen 
children ; but Sunday, when it is pleasant, there is 
always a crowd comes down from the city — ^business 
men and their families. And once or twice, early in 
the season, when the rush was the greatest, Mr. Espy's 
daughter Kate assisted at the tables. She is a very 
pretty girl, and it was on one of these occasions that 
Mr. Reidel met her, and of course he fell violently in 
love, and immediately decided to spend his vacation 
in Edgerton instead of going home to visit. (This 
much Mrs. White ought to know, for he boards with 
her.) The second or third time, however, that he 
drove out to the farm for his Sunday dinner, Kitty 
heard of it. So when Mr. Espy advertised in the vil- 
lage for Sunday help, what did Kitty do but hire out 
as a dining-room girl, and she only gave it up last 
week. 

" Her mother feels dreadfully about it, or pretends 
to," pursued Mrs. White, " but Kitty's as obstinate as 
a mule about some things, and as there is no one she 
can ride out with, she gits up at four o'clock in the 
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mornin' and walks the six miles. Then she is on her 
feet until two in the afternoon workin' in the kitchen 
and waitin* on tables. I can't help feelin* sorry for 
her," and Mrs. White drew out her yarn with anything 
but a sorrowful smile. " Rebecca says she's gittin' 
real thin, though of course that improves her. But 
she does it just for the sake of keepin* an eye on Mr. 
Reidel, and the time Rebecca was out there, it hap- 
pened real funny, for the Espy girl took the seat next 
him, and Kit had them both to wait on. But I sup- 
pose there was some satisfaction even in that. 
Rebecca says he couldn't say very much in a courtin' 
way to Kate, for Kitty stuck right behind their cheers 
all the while." 

Mrs. White finished with a little cackling laugh. 

I had been looking steadily at a pitcher of holly- 
hocks, yellow and deep red, and when Mrs. White 
laughed, they seemed to flauntingly accuse me of 
being to blame for the unfortunate state of this affair 
also. Rebecca came into the room and I offered to 
take one of the bundles. 

" No, you're not going to," she declared, giving me 
a keen glance. ** You look tired already, and you are 
not going one extra step on my account." 

" Why, Rebecca, what're you talkin' about ? " cried 
her mother sharply. " Aint she as able to carry that 
work home as you be, after you've slaved for a week 
at the machine ? " 

" I'd just as soon," I protested. 

Becky surrendered one of the bundles, but when we 
were out of sight of her mother's window she took it 
again. 
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"Now go 'long over to Susie's," she said kindly. 
" There's Zink's boy now ; he's going my way ; I'll 
ride with him." 

Susie was not in the yard, and when I knocked Mrs. 
Patterson opened the door. She is not a very strong 
woman — ^has neuralgia in her face a great deal, which 
makes her kind of fretful, and she gave me such a 
sharp look that I was afraid at first Susie had said 
something to her about my being in love with the 
minister, for I thought probably she wanted Susie to 
marry him because he was going to be rich. But I 
guess it was only a twinge of pain, for she asked me 
in, and furnished me with a palm leaf fan before going 
to call Susie. She is a nervous little woman. Susie 
resembles her, only she isn't so wizened up and has 
a better disposition ; but then she hasn't been sick as 
much. I have always tried to feel sorry for Mrs. 
Patterson, because mother says I ought to, but I have 
never liked her very well since the time she called 
me " an awful child " because Susie fell out of an 
apple tree and tore her dress. Of course Susie 
never would have gotten up in the tree if I hadn't 
helped her — she was always so afraid, but I wasn't to 
blame because she fell. That was when we first came 
to Edgerton, and I was ten years old, but I have 
always remembered it. 

From Susie I gained more information than I dared 
to hope. Her grandpa had that morning received a 
telegram from Mr. Dudley dated Glenwood, Minn., say- 
ing that on arriving he had found his uncle's condition 
slightly improved, but as the improvement was thought 
by the doctors to be merely temporary, he should 
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remain until the end, thus the services at the church 
would have to be suspended until further notice. 

" I suppose you wanted to know on account of the 
copying ? " suggested Susie doubtfully. 

I assured her that that was the case, and left con- 
siderably relieved. 

Glenwood, Minn. I could at least write the minister. 
But a little reflection convinced me of the uselessness 
of such a move ; he would pay no attention to the 
letter. Oh, if I could only communicate with his 
uncle's lawyer ! Then a brilliant idea took possession 
of me. Why wouldn't any lawyer do, and Charlie 
Benson was a lawyer, and I knew his address. He 
could serve an injunction, perhaps. I almost ran in 
my eagerness to get home, but by the time I reached 
our gate, I had thought of telegraphing, for of course 
there was not a moment to lose. I retraced my steps. 

The Western Union has its office in the depot, and 
I was afraid father might see me, for I had to pass his 
window. But he did not. Willie Randall, the tele- 
graph operator, was not in ; he seldom is in. There 
is a small pond not very far from the station where 
the boys fish, and I thought probably he was down 
there. On account of his being lame, fishing is one 
of the few pastimes he can indulge in. I walked to 
the edge of the platform and hollowed my hands 
around my mouth. 

" Willie ! " I called, but got no answer. Perhaps he 
had gone on an errand and would be back shortly. I 
re-entered the office ; I would have my message all 
ready when he came. I tore off one of the yellow 
blanks and spread it on the desk before me, then 
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paused. Could I frame a message that I would be 
willing to give Willie. Telegrams are rarely sent from 
or received here, and no matter how commonplace, 
Willie would be sure to repeat every word of my dis- 
patch to the first person he met. If I were only in 
Lanark ! I glanced around the office and my eyes 
fell on the telephone. I could call up Lanark and 
have my message sent from there. " Charles H. Ben- 
son, Attorney, Denver, Col.," I wrote rapidly, then 
paused again. It was a very difficult message ; I did 
not know the uncle's name and did not dare to men- 
tion the minister's, so after a little thought I com- 
promised. "Rich uncle Edgerton minister, dying, 
Glenwood, Minn. Perhaps dead already. Minister 
influenced him to make will in his favor by mis- 
representing certain important facts which I can 
swear to. Take necessary steps toward annulling this 
will. Must not be allowed to go into effect. — E. L. 
Hanson." 

This was the best that I could do, and with a beat- 
ing heart I turned the key in the door and called up 
Lanark, which is in reality our central station. I 
had never used a telephone before, but I knew you 
had to ring the bell and then listen. 

" Hello, Edgerton," came in a girl's voice. 

" Hello. I want the Western Union ! " 

** Can't hear you. You'll have to talk louder." 

** I want the Western Union." 

I didn't dare talk very much louder, for I was afraid 
father would hear me in the next room. 

" Can't get a word. Pull down on the hook," she 
instructed. 
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I didn't see any hook to pull down on, except the 
hook by the door where Willie hangs his hat. 

" What hook ? " I asked, growing warm and uncom- 
fortable. 

But she evidently did not hear me. There was 
silence a moment, then there came a buzzing in my 
ear. 

" Why don't you answer, Edgerton ? " cried the 
same voice impatiently. ** Hang up your receiver and 
pull down on it once or twice." 

I didn't know what the " receiver *' was, but I thought 
it must be the black tube I held in my hand, so I 
hung it up and pulled down on it as instructed. 

" I want the Western Union," I said for the third 
time, and my voice trembled. 

** Oh, all right. That's much better." 

Then I heard a little tingling and she talked with 
someone else. A fly buzzed on the windowpane. 
The office was stifling. I held the back of my hand 
against one cheek and then the other. I dreaded lest 
Willie should return before I could get the message 
off. 

" Hello, Edgerton ! " came presently in a man's 
drawling accents. 

"Hello! I want to send a telegram." I pressed 
close to the instrument in my eagerness. 

" Can't the operator there take it ? " 

" No, he isn't in." 

" Oh, he isn't ! So that's the way he attends to 
business. I'll report the young rascal." 

" Oh, please don't," I besought. " He's just out- 
side. But I — I don't want to give it to him," 
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** Well, that puts a different face on it Of course 
I'll take your message, little girl. To your sweet- 
heart, is it ? " 

" No," I answered sharply, and I heard him laugh. 
I gave him the address to prevent further conversa- 
tion. He had it down by the time I had finished 
reading it, but it seemed impossible for him to get the 
message straight. 

" What kind of an uncle did you say ? " he asked. 

** Rich," I reiterated, the blood surging to my 
temples. I made up my mind I would never use a 
telephone again or send another dispatch. 

** Rich — uncle — Edgerton — minister ! — Say, little 
girl, is this a cipher message ? [I wished from the 
bottom of my heart that it was] — dying, Glenwood, 
Minn. Perhaps — dead — already ! " He pronounced 
each word as he wrote it, dragging it out by syllables. 

I listened miserably. 

" M-i-n-i-s-t-e-r [spelling it] influenced — him — to 
make — will — in his — favor by misrepresenting — certain 
— important facts — which I can — swear to. Whew ! " 
he ejaculated. The tears began to roll slowly down 
my cheeks and I had to wait before giving him the 
rest of the message. 

When he had it complete, he read it over so fast I 
couldn't understand a word, but I wouldn't ask him 
to repeat it. I heard him counting. 

" Collect, I suppose ? " he inquired pleasantly. 

** Yes," I answered, for I didn't see how I could 
reach thirty miles and pay for it. And I could settle 
with Charlie Benson when I saw him. 

*'Mr. Benson is at the Merchant's Hotel| and I'll 
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put that on so it will be sure and reach him," re- 
marked the operator, and laughed again. Silly man, 
I wondered if he acted that way about every message. 
I was almost happy as I walked slowly toward 
home, and congratulated myself upon having thought 
of just the right thing to do. Charlie Benson con- 
ducts all of auntie's business, and is considered one 
of the brightest lawyers in Lanark, so of course he 
could easily adjust this little affair, and I need give 
myself no further concern. When I thought of Susie, 
however, I couldn't help feeling sorry that I had been 
obliged to take this step in regard to the minister, and 
I hoped they wouldn't arrest him. Still, he had been 
very dishonest — he had tried to steal his uncle's 
money — and I had a perfect right to order an injunc- 
tion served on him. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A MOONLIGHT INTERLUDE. 

At the* supper table Dorothy asked father about my 
going to auntie's the following week. I was so occu- 
pied with my thoughts that I paid no heed, and was 
leaving the room, unconscious that the conversation 
concerned me in any way, when Dorothy stopped me. 

"Father says you can go, Emma Lou, and you can 
start next Monday," she announced. 

I faced around in surprise. "But I don't want to 
go," I said bluntly. 

The corners of Dorothy's mouth drooped, and 
father smiled at her quizzically. 

"But you said you did," she persisted. "You 
told me so this afternoon." 

I was puzzled and offended. "Well, I can't go 
Monday, anyway. But I suppose I can go in a few 
days if you don't want me home any longer." 

She glanced at me reproachfully, and father and 
mother laughed. 

"Dorothy was only planning a pleasant little visit 
for you," father explained, reaching out a detaining 
hand to me. 

Dorothy came and leaned against his shoulder. 

"I thought you'd be pleased," she said, twisting 
her napkin into its ring and looking down, 
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"Emma Lou is a very difficult young lady to deal 
with, and you can't always reckon on her," remarked 
father. 

**Well, I just think she might go when you said she 
might," declared Dorothy. She was evidently greatly 
disappointed, for there were tears in her eyes. Father 
smoothed her hair. 

I felt a little repentant, but was still mystified. 
"Of course I'd enjoy going," I began, "only I'd like 
to stay home a few days longer, if I may. ' ' 

Father laughed again, and I moved toward the 
door. He must have whispered something to Doro- 
thy, for when I looked back, she smiled brightly. 

**A11 right, Emma Lou. You don't need to go 
until Thursday." Then she put her hand to her 
mouth, as though she had said too much. 

When I thought the matter over, I had no particu- 
lar objections to visiting Lanark, but I wanted the 
minister affair settled first, and I wished Dorothy 
would not be so particular about setting the very day 
I was to go. Probably she had made some arrange- 
ment with auntie for my entertainment, and my refusal 
to be there on a certain day would spoil it all. Gen- 
erous little Dorothy ! Yes, I would go, and I would 
ask father to let her go too. Thursday was nearly a 
week off, and in two days, at most, I expected an 
answer from Mr. Benson, saying the will would be 
annulled as soon as I furnished the necessary evi- 
dence. Then, of course, there would be nothing for 
me to do but to write and explain the facts of the 
case. How that telegram had simplified everything! 
On the strength of it, I resolved to go and make up 
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with Bert. His continued resentment worried me. 
Perhaps I Aad rather ignored him lately, and he had a 
right to be offended. I would at least stroll down 
toward their house, and the chances were that I would 
meet him. But I did not. The top-buggy was at 
the gate, and the doctor was waiting for Mrs. Rem- 
ington. I loitered along, stepping on every other 
board in the walk, but when she came out she 
saw me. 

"Were you coming in, dear?" she asked, bending 
her gray eyes upon me. Bert has the sweetest 
mother! 

'*I just wanted to see Bert a minute," I explained. 
•'Is he home?" 

"Yes, I think you'll find him round on the back 
porch. I left him there, reading." 

I thanked her, and stole around the house. Bert 
was there, but he wasn't reading. A book lay at the 
bottom of the steps, and he stood with his hands in 
his pockets, gazing moodily over the garden. He 
had his back toward me. 

"Excuse me, is your mother home?" 

He turned then. "Oh, good-evening," he an- 
swered, a little confused, but as stiff as a ramrod. 
"Won't you—sit down?" 

He pushed a chair forward. "Thank you, this is 
all right, ' ' and I seated myself on the steps. 

"It's been a lovely day," I remarked airily. 

He looked down at me a moment, then jumped off 
the porch and came round to my side. 

"Emma Lou!" 

He held out his hand, and I put mine in it 
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"Is your mother home?" I persisted. 

Just then the doctor's carriage disappeared over 
the hill. 

"Did you want to see her very much?" he asked, 
and then we both laughed. 

He flung himself down beside me. "By Jove, 
Emma Lou, you're ahead of me, as usual. I was just 
coming over to your house to do the square thing. I 
acted like a brute the other night." 

"Never mind," I said, interrupting him. "I was 
horrid, too. I don't like Mr. Dudley any better than 
— you do, and I might have told you so then. What 
were you reading?" 

He picked up the book and handed it to me 
silently. "Dick's Sweetheart," by "The Duchess." 

"Why, Bert, I didn't know you ever read novels!" 

"Don't very often. Without they're tragedies," he 
added slyly; then began to cut some initials in the 
step next above. He made an E, 

"Do you think you're treating me fair, Emma 
Lou?" he asked, without looking up. 

I was watching him intently, and did not reply. He 
began another tall, slim letter. 

"Of course I know there is something up, but you 
leave me entirely in the dark, and naturally I jump at 
all sorts of improbable conclusions." 

He finished the Z, and then drew an elaborate H 
with three strokes of the knife. 

"It's awful rough on me, your being so close- 
mouthed." 

The light was fading and he bent his head still 
lower over the step. I leaned forward, watching. 
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B. R, He scrawled the letters hastily, then covered 
them with his elbow. 

Why, Bert, how ridiculous!" 
'Are you going to tell me what the matter is?" he 
demanded, ignoring my protest. 

I turned away. **I can*t, Bert. I can't tell any- 
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one. 



"Another scrape?" he suggested. 

I nodded. 

The dusk had deepened and the summer night was 
closing down. There was a tree-toad in the vicinity 
of the pump shrilling mournfully. The leaves of the 
poplars rustled. A great yearning for sympathy 
surged up in my heart. 

**I mustn't stay here, Bert, or I shall tell you in 
spite of everything, and afterward I should be sorry." 
I rose from the step. Bert sprang to his feet and con- 
fronted me. 

*'But, Emma Lou!" 

"No, you can't help me any," and I put out my 
hand beseechingly. "I'd tell you if you could, but you 
can't! And please, please don't urge me any more." 

We walked on toward the gate. "I won't," he 
said gently, "only it's awfully hard, after all the times 
you've helped me. Is — is it a very bad scrape, 
Emma Lou?" A lump rose in my throat. The 
telegram no longer seemed to point to a solution. 

* 'Oh, come now ! " he said, drawing my arm through 
his, "anyone would think it was a life and death 
affair." 

"That's just what it is," I answered brokenly. 

He stopped with a short exclamation. 
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"Oh, not quite that, of course," I hastened to add. 
**I*m so worried, perhaps it seems worse to me than it 
really is." 

''That's the way," rejoined Bert, greatly relieved. 
"It '11 probably turn out to be a cow instead of a man. 
It most always does, you know." 

He asked no more questions, though I knew his 
mind was busy with conjectures ; but on reaching our 
gate, he caught my hand when I would have with- 
drawn it from his arm. 

"Don't go in yet, Emma Lou! There's going to 
be a jolly moon. Just wait until it gets up over that 
bank of clouds." 

"There's the Big Dipper," I said, "above the 
church." We waited in the soft, still darkness. The 
dew was falling. A rose bush shook its petals over 
the walk. 

"What is it smells so sweet?" asked Bert. 

I reached through the fence and picked a large, 
heavy-headed "American Beauty." 

"I'll give it to you, Bert," I whispered; "you've 
comforted me so." He took it awkwardly and 
attempted to put it in the buttonhole of his coat, but 
it was overblown, and fell to pieces in his hand. 

"Never mind," he breathed softly, ''I'll save the 
stem," and he tucked the spray of leaves in his 
pocket. 

I put my hand over the fence for another, b'ut he 
suddenly drew me toward him. 

"Then you don't care about the initials?" he 
whispered. "Oh, Emma Lou!" His voice was 
almost a sob. 
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**Bert!" I said, and tried to draw away, "Why, 
Bert, what do you mean?** 

Just then the moon came up slowly over the clouds, 
and the trees, the fence, and the house gleamed out 
abruptly in the white light. He let me go and half 
turned away, shuffling with his foot among some leaves 
on the walk. He did not speak for a moment, and 
when he did, it was almost sulkily. 

**I don't care, Emma Lou. I*ve tried to show you 
how I felt, but you won't understand, and I thought 
girls always did understand — especially when they*ve 
written novels and things. * ' He faced me desperately. 
"Confound it all, you know what I mean! I — I love 
you, Emma Lou.** He choked a little over the word. 

"Bert!" I looked at him in utter amazement. 
"You don't know what you*re talking about!** 

"Don't I, though!" he exclaimed, getting excited. 
"Ever since last summer in your aunt's garden — that 
was only fun, of course, but ever since then, haven't 
I had it in my mind that some time I should say those 
words to you and mean them? And lately, since that 
singing preacher*s been around — well, I just can't 
stand it any longer, Emma Lou!" He tried to take 
my hand again. 

"You — you don't mean anything about being " 

"Engaged, yes, I do," cried Bert rapturously. 

"Then I'm going into the house." 

I attempted to open the gate, but his hand was 
on the latch first. From being frightened, I became 
angry. 

"I never in all my life before thought you were 
silly, Bert Remington, but I do now! The idea! 
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You're too young to talk such stuff, and I*m too 
young to listen to it. I know father and mother 
wouldn't like it, either." 

Bert grew a little shamefaced, but he squared his 
shoulders and still held the gate. 

"How about Susie?" he asked. "She's about your 
age, and she don't think she's too young." 

This was an unfortunate allusion. 

"Don't quote Susie to me!" I cried. "I've seen 
enough of people being in love, and because she's 
silly is no reason why I should be. People's hearts 
aren't developed properly until after they're twenty 
years old. Lots of writers say so; and you'd better 
forget you've got one until that time, Bert Reming- 
ton, and then perhaps you can trust to its dictates." 

"Bother its dictates. I'll always feel the same. 
Where d'you learn all that rot, anyway?" 

"It isn't rot; it's sense," I returned loftily. "The 
heart is in a plastic condition during youth, and is 
therefore impressionable." 

"Yours is hard enough," he remarked sullenly, but 
he took his hand from the gate. 

I opened it. "What I've said is the truth, and 
you'll see it sometime. Now I'm going in. Good- 
night, Bert!" 

He did not answer. I touched his sleeve. "Won't 
you say 'good-night' to me, Bert? I'm sorry if I've 
hurt you." 

Still dogged slience. I broke down, leaning my head 
on the gate post. Dishonest ministers, and dying 
uncles, and influenced wills, and now Bert! He turned 
then, and I felt his hand on the crown of my hat. 
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"It's all right, Emma Lou. I won't bother you 
any more," he whispered huskily. ** Don't cry!" 

But I couldn't stop. It was the last straw. 

"Please don't cry," he entreated. "I wouldn't 
have said anything, only I always thought you sort of 
cared, and to-night the initials " 

"Oh, I do care for you, Bert. Can't you under- 
stand! I do care for you. But I don't know any- 
thing about being in love, and I don't want you to 
know anything about it, either. It's awful. It's the 
miserablest thing in the whole world, and would just 
ruin our friendship." 

"I suppose I have been a fool," he admitted. 
"But I won't say anything more about it for years and 
years. Then, perhaps " 

"No, no," I sobbed. "You can't depend upon 
me. You mustn't judge me by other girls. I try to 
do what's right, but somehow it all turns out wrong." 

"There isn't another girl in the whole world like 
you," he declared warmly. 

"If there is, I pity her," I said, laughing through 
my tears. Then I lifted my head and reached an 
imploring hand to him over the closed gate. 

"You won't forsake me, Bert, will you? We'll be 
friends forever and ever, just as we have been, won't 
we?" 

He bent and kissed my hand. "Just as we have 
been," he repeated. 

At that instant Dorothy came out on the porch, 
and he turned away without another word. 

How old I was getting! I had had a proposal, 
though Bert had said nothing about marrying, or even 
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being engaged, until I put it into his head; still that 
was what it amounted to. It was rather pleasant 
when I thought of it in that way, and when I remem- 
bered the superior airs Susie had assumed on one or 
two occasions because of Mr. Dudley's attentions, I 
thought that I would just like to tell her that 1 had a 
lover too. Dear Bert ! I liked to remember the way 
he kissed my hand. That was so romantic. I won- 
dered if we would marry when we were older. Very 
likely we would. Strange I hadn't thought of it 
before, when he had been thinking about it for nearly 
a year. However, I was sure I had done right in 
giving him an absolute refusal, for we were too 
young, but I thought probably when I was twenty- 
one or so, I would accept him, for I didn't think I 
wanted anybody else to have him. 

Our family, though they are very nice in most 
respects, break in on one's reflections dreadfully. 
They don't seem to have an idea that sometimes you 
may have thoughts that you don't want to pass around 
like apples and popcorn. 

**What are you cogitating, Emma Lou?" asked 
father, glancing at me over the top of his paper. 

I had come in and seated myself in the darkest 
corner of the room. **I was just thinking," I 
answered. 

* 'That's what you're always doing now," said 
Dorothy discontentedly. She drew up a footstool 
beside me and put the kitten in my lap. 

"You don't ever play with me any more, Emma 
Lou. You're always going off somewhere, or else 
sitting in the dumps," 
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Father was still scrutinizing me, and mother creaked 
back and forth in her rocking-chair. They had evi- 
dently been talking me over before I came in. 

**That tonic the doctor gave her after she recovered 
from the fever last fall was excellent. I believe I'll 
get another pint bottle of it. It's just what she 
needs. You remember it, don't you, Joseph?" 

If he'd ever taken it, he*d remember it. I laughed 
harshly and tried to push the kitten off my lap. But 
it was very playful, and clung round my wrist, biting 
and driving its sharp little claws into my hand. 

"Take your cat off, Dorothy Hanson!" I cried, 
but the more I boxed it, the more it kicked. 

Dorothy stroked it gently, and with wide open 
mouth and bright eyes, it rolled over and caught at 
her sleeve. She lifted it from my lap. 

"Just see what it's done I" I exclaimed wrathfully. 

"I'm awful sorry," apologised Dorothy. 

But I left the room, slamming the door after me. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SPRINGING THE TRAP. 

The next morning I was a little ashamed, the family 
were so unnaturally considerate of me, and after 
breakfast mother wouldn't let me help about the 
work. 

**Your father thinks you stay indoors too much, 
Emma Lou, so go out in the garden, but keep in the 
shade.** 

I went out, meditating how contrary things always 
happened. When engaged in writing sermons, I had 
been constantly interrupted to perform household 
duties, and mother was unceasing in her demands 
upon my time. Now, however, when I had no ser- 
mons to write, and wanted to keep from thinking if 
possible, all work was taken from me, and I was sent 
out in the garden to idle around. I had only been 
there a few minutes, however, when Willie Randall 
hobbled in at the gate. In his haste he caught his 
crutch in the grass and nearly fell. 

* 'Someone in Lanark wants to talk with you, Emma 
Lou!" he gasped. "They're waiting at the tele- 
phone now. ' ' 

I purposely outdistanced Willie in the walk to the 
office, which was almost a run in my case, and when 
be arrived, I had Mr. Benson's answer to my tele* 
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gram scribbled on one of the blanks and safe in my 
pocket. I did not have the difficulty in understand- 
ing the operator that I anticipated. His voice sounded 
in the next room, and he was inclined to be very 
talkative. He said he thought I would prefer to have 
the answer to my message given to me direct, although 
I had given no instructions to that effect, so he had 
called me up. I thanked him and left the telephone. 
Once more on the street, I took the message from my 
pocket. It was dated the evening before and ad- 
dressed to me at Lanark. 

"Start Glenwood to-night. Write me there imme- 
diately, giving full particulars. 

•'C. H. Benson." 

There was something about the terse directness of 
the telegram that dismayed me. He evidently thought 
the case a very important one, as was shown by his 
starting right off for Glenwood. The possibility of 
his having to do that had not occurred to me. But I 
saw now that it was the only way open to him. How 
kind of him to take so much trouble on my account, 
and after I had said such mean things about him, too ! 
What must he think of me? And still worse, what 
would he think, when he received the letter explain- 
ing about the sermons. I blushed with mortification, 
and for one moment it seemed to me that the disposi- 
tion of the minister's uncle's money was of little con- 
sequence beside my disgracing myself forever in 
Charlie Benson's eyes. Yet the letter must be 
written, and without delay. I had to admit that the 
punishment was just. My mind had been so full of 
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fears and conjectures that I had not realized before 
how hard the explanation would be. Oh, what would 
he think of me? What would he think of me? If I 
could only talk to him, it would be so much easier. 
While these thoughts were passing through my head, 
I was hastening toward home. At the corner I en- 
countered Susie. 

I've got a letter for you, Emma Lou," she said. 
I've just been to the post office, and as Harry wrote 
me, I thought of inquiring for you. He's going to 
be here to-morrow, Emma Lou ; he wants me to tell 
grandpa to post the notice." 

I tore open the envelope and read the hastily 
scrawled words: 

"Dear Miss Hanson: 

"Please forward manuscript for this week's sermon 
to my Lanark address immediately on receipt of this. 
My uncle is oiit of danger for the present and desires 
that I conduct services as usual. 

In haste, 

J. H. D." 



I tried to appear unconcerned, but the paper 
trembled and I must have changed color, for Susie 
eyed me jealously. 

"That's all he says, isn't it, Emma Lou? That 
he's coming back to-morrow." 

I handed her the note. I couldn't trust my voice. 
The sick man was out of danger, and I should not 
have to write the dreaded letter to Mr. Benson. I 
wanted to dance for joy. 
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"I am so glad he didn't die!" I cried ecstatically. 

Susie returned the note. **Y-e-s," she answered, 
without much enthusiasm, **of course that's nice. 
Though he's so old and suffers so much that you can't 
wish him to go on living the same as a well person; 
and he's so exacting with Harry, you've no idea! 
Why, as soon as he recovered enough from this attack 
so he could speak, he insisted that Harry should 
return for his services on Sunday, and it's too bad, 
for Harry' d hardly got there, and from what he says I 
don't think he likes very well the idea of traveling all 
night again, and then preaching twice the next day, 
and I don't blame him ; but he humors his uncle in 
everything, as of course it's to his advantage to." 

I was thoroughly incensed, and I now thought I saw 
my way clear to frustrate the minister's designs with- 
out assistance from anybody. 

I should think you'd be ashamed," I cried. 

You're every bit as mercenary as Mr. Dudley, wish- 
ing a poor old man to die, so you can have his 
money!" 

Susie paled. "I don't care anything about his 
money for myself," she declared, "and you shan't 
say so, and I don't want him to die, either!" The 
color flamed suddenly in her cheeks. "It's only that 
Harry's poor — and people can't marry when they're 
so very poor." The last words died away in a whis- 
per, and she seemed to droop under my eyes like a 
flower in the sun. 

But I was without mercy. Now I had a chance to 
make some disparaging remarks about the mini$ter, I 
meant to. 
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"That's just the opinion I've always had of your 
Mr. Dudley,*' I affirmed contemptuously. "The 
idea of his asking you to marry him, when he hasn't 
a penny, and won't have without someone dies and 
leaves it to him." 

**But he hasn't exactly asked me," faltered poor 
Sue. '*He's too proud to speak until he has some- 
thing definite to offer me. But he — he says so many 
things, Emma Lou, I — I know what he feels." 

**0f course you do. It's just the same as though 
he had proposed," I said positively, feeling that now 
I could speak from experience. "There are lots of 
different ways of proposing, and he probably thinks 
himself engaged to you now. * ' 

[; "Oh, do you think so?" said Susie, blushing and 
looking pleased. 

"Yes ; and if he doesn't get his uncle's money, then 
what are you going to do? He'll probably insist on 
your marrying him just the same." 

"Well, I would!" and she looked straight into my 
eyes. 

I groaned in spirit, but I felt a new respect for her. 
I ventured one last protest : 

"If Mr. Dudley took up some vocation, irrespective 
of his uncle, that he was fitted for, and worked hard 
to succeed, it wouldn't matter so much whether he 
received the money or not, but as it is " 

"But he does work hard," retorted Sue; "and if you 
say he isn't fitted for the ministry, that's all you know 
about it! Look at those lovely sermons! Do you 
suppose he could write that way if he wasn't con- 
scientious and didn't feel what he said?" 
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It was my turn to blush. I stammered some sort 
of an unintelligible reply, and suddenly remembered 
that I must hurry home. Sue accompanied me to the 
gate, still defending Mr. Dudley. 

It did not take me long to write a note to the 
minister, requesting an interview with him after the 
service the next day, and inclose it with the sermon ; 
but the letter to Mr. Benson puzzled me. I didn't 
know quite what to say to him, especially as he would 
have already taken the journey to Glenwood in my 
behalf. Looking on the map, I was appalled to see 
how far Glenwood was from Denver, across two 
States. Still, it was on the way home, and perhaps 
he was ready to come anyway. I hoped that this was 
the case. There was no time to waste, so after a little 
reflection, I wrote him as follows: 

"Dear Mr. Benson: 

**I am very sorry that you have made the trip to 
Glenwood, if it has inconvenienced you, for later 
developments are such that I think I can settle the 
affair of the will myself, without recourse to the law. 
This, of course, I would prefer to do, on account of 
all parties concerned. If, however, I do have to 
appeal to you further, it will be merely for advice, 
for I do not wish to have an injunction served on the 
minister if I can possibly help it. So it will not be 
necessary for you to remain at Glenwood. Please 
forgive me for causing you so much trouble, and 
believe me, 

**Very sincerely your friend, 

'*Emma Lou Hanson," 
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Sunday afternoon I persuaded father to attend 
church. I thought it would make my confession less 
difficult, if he had previously listened to my sermon. 
I even looked forward with a kind of moral fervor to 
going before him with the story of my sin. I would 
give him the money first, then I would tell him all, 
omitting not the slightest detail, seeking no excuse 
save that I had wished to help him. I think I felt 
somewhat as nuns and monks feel when they impose 
cruel penances upon themselves. It was an unrelent- 
ing sense of duty that urged me on, and this going 
before my gentle, noble father was fny scourge. 
If he had been a man given to bursts of uncon- 
trollable anger, I could have told him without fear. 
But it was the look of pain and surprise in his face 
that I dreaded. I could scarcely restrain my eager- 
ness, yet I must see Mr. Dudley first and follow the 
plan I had laid down. Mother did not go to church 
on account of a headache, but father, Dorothy, and I 
went. 

Again nearly every seat was taken, and I was obliged 
to go into Becky White's pew, which is just ahead of 
ours. I was sorry, for I had wanted to watch father's 
face during the sermon. I had not been to church 
since that other eventful Sunday. Mr. Dudley had 
never asked me to attend; perhaps he felt that it 
would be useless to ask me, or it may be that he pre- 
ferred my absence. Dorothy was in the choir; only 
the daisies on her hat were visible over the organ. 
Mr. Dudley came in in his tightly buttoned black coat, 
laid the Bible on the reading table, and went out again. 
I looked down, and locked my fingers together ner- 
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vously. There was the usual rustle and whispering 
among the congregation which precedes the service. 
A couple brushed down the central aisle. Becky 
White leaned toward me. 

"Kitty's got him back. I guess Miss Espy gave 
him the mitten. Ma thinks so. Anyway, he didn't 
go out there to dinner to-day, and he took Kitty rid- 
ing this morning." 

I glanced at Kitty as she ostentatiously led the way 
into the front pew. Mr. Reidel appeared anything 
bn.t happy; his shoulders drooped, and he kept adjust- 
ing his spectacles with a nervous hand. When he 
had gotten them fixed, he gazed straight ahead of him 
out of the window, probably thinking of the two he 
had loved and lost. But Kitty was radiant in her 
new pink-figured dress. She took a hymnal from the 
' rack and offered it to him, then gazed around the 
congregation, bowing to different ones. He held the 
book lifelessly on his angular knees. Susie came in, 
and took her place next to Dorothy. I didn't see 
either Joe or Bert. 

It had been very sultry all day, and the atmosphere 
of the church was refreshing after the heat and the 
glare. It would probably rain before night. There 
was not a breath of air stirring. From where I sat in 
Becky White's pew, I could see a corner of the ceme- 
tery. There were some flowers withering on old Mrs. 
Murphey's grave, and a broken vase overturned. I 
remembered that it was near her grave that I had 
made the agreement with Mr. Dudley a few weeks 
before. 

**I acknowledge my transgressions, and my sin is 
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ever before me." Over and over the words repeated 
themselves in my mind, yet, the sermon reached, I 
thrilled to them as though they were new. Indeed, 
Mr. Dudley seemed to invest them with a wider, 
deeper significance. I had considered only my own 
overwhelming sin when I wrote the sermon; it had 
been my individual prayer for forgiveness. As it fell 
from his lips, it was universal in its application. The 
congregation were deeply quiet. He lingered and 
dwelt on some of the sentences almost as though 
chanting. His voice, even when speaking, has a fine 
musical quality. As an appropriate closing, I had 
chosen the lines of a hymn sung in the Episcopal 
Church on Communion Sunday, but never were they 
rendered with a greater depth of sweetness. Half 
frightened, I stole a glance at him, and was struck by 
the earnestness of his face. He had pushed the notes 
aside, and was leaning forward over the reading desk: 



ii < 



Bread of the world, in mercy broken, 
Wine of the soul, in mercy shed. 

By whom the words of life were spoken. 
And in whose death our sins are dead. 



** * Look on the heart by sorrow broken. 
Look on the tears by sinners shed ; 



And be thy feast to us the token. 

That by thy grace our souls are fed.* 



>» 



He remained in the same position after he had 
ceased speaking, his hands clasped over the back of 
the table, his pale face set straight ahead, his dark 
eyes upraised. The stillness was almost painful. He 
turned and gave out the last hymn. My heart was on 
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my lips as I sang. I was in a state of exaltation. 
One sermon of mine, at least, was justified. The 
minister had been moved to repentance. 

"Excuse me for keeping you waiting so long. Miss 
Hanson, but I wanted to speak a word to the choir 
before any of them went home. They can render 
that chant much better than they did to-day, although 
your sister did finely on that little solo part, 'Like as 
the heart desireth the water brooks. * * * He hummed 
the phrase in his sweet tenor. **I am especially fond 
of that measure." 

"Yes, it is pretty," I said vaguely. 

We were in the Sunday-school room, and the revul- 
sion of feeling, caused more by his manner than his 
words, made me grasp the back of one of the long 
red settees. Mr. Dudley, smiling and blithesome as 
usual, flecked some lint from the skirt of his black 
coat. 

**How did the sermon sound to-day?" he inquired. 
*'I wanted to ask you. In my estimation, it was a 
great improvement upon any of your former efforts." 

I put my hand to my throat. I felt as though 
something were choking me. He straightened his 
cuffs. 

* 'Indeed, there was a depth and sincerity of feeling 
which made your unformed, almost childish direct- 
ness of style, which I have frequently had to correct, 
seem the highest art. As a whole. Miss Hanson, it 
was a sermon that any minister need not have been 
ashamed of." 

I nerved myself for the effort. "You're very 
kind," I faltered; "but I cannot write any more; 
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that's what I wanted to tell you. I thought you'd 
understand from the sermon." 

My voice trembled, and Mr. Dudley turned and 
picked up a Sunday-school leaflet from the desk. He 
folded the paper nervously. **Well, it did occur to 
me that you might have something of that kind in 
mind," he admitted. "So your conscience still 
troubles you?" 

I moved my head in assent. 

He unfolded the leaflet, spread it flat on the desk, 
and put his hand on it. "Well, if that's the case," 
he said, without meeting my eyes, but adopting his 
most ministerial tone, "if that's the case, of course 
there is nothing more to be said on the subject. For 
though personally I see the matter in quite a different 
light, I would not feel justified in influencing you 
against your inclinations. Still, as I have said before, 
it is a common practice for ministers to buy their dis- 
courses, and it is a perfectly legitimate thing to do. * * 

"But they are deceiving their congregations," I 
objected, wondering why I couldn't come straight to 
the point. 

He laughed. "Do you suppose, for one instant, 
that it materially affects Edgerton in what brain my 
sermons originate, so long as the sermons are alive 
and original and adapted to their spiritual needs I 
What right have they to complain? Of course, I do 
not deny that they would complain, if they were 
familiar with the facts, but that would be because 
they imagined they were being duped and cheated by 
the arrangement. Whereas, in reality, they are bene- 
fited. As far as the secrecy is concerned, you cannot 
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regret the necessity of it more than I do. But the 
deception is an innocent one and the results justify it." 

"But your uncle, he too has been deceived,** I per- 
sisted, turning cold, but determined to go on. "He 
will leave you his money, and you have no right to it, 
you know.** 

Mr. Dudley glanced at me sharply. He was quite 
pale. "No ngAf to it?** he repeated. "What do 
you mean?" 

For a moment my heart almost failed me. "I mean 
that something must be done about those sermons 
that he liked so well and that the bishop praised. 
You must tell him that you did not write them.** 

"But why should I tell him?*' The minister, all 
his foppishness gone, stared at me. His agitation 
was so evident, that I gained correspondingly in 
courage. 

"So he'll have a chance to leave his money to 
someone else if he wants to," I answered steadily. 

He stared at me an instant longer, then tried to 
laugh. "Oh, t/iafs it!" he said. "Well, for that 
matter, I'll get the money anyway. I'm his only near 
relative." 

"Then I don't see why you should hesitate about 
writing and explaining the facts of the case, if it will 
make no difference in your prospects?** 

He walked to the open window, stood there a few 
seconds, then came back. * 'See here. Miss Hanson," 
he said in a voice which he strove to make natural, 
"such a proceeding would be foolish in the extreme. 
It would only agitate my uncle and perhaps hasten 
his death." 
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"The letter must be written," I repeated, "and if 
you will not write it, I must." 

His eyes flashed. "Are you crazy?" he exclaimed. 
"You are just like the rest of your sex, determined to 
make a mountain out of a molehill. I will not have 
my uncle troubled by such an exaggerated statement 
of the affair as you would give. I should see that 
your letter did not fall into his hands." 

I raised my head, proudly, defiantly. "Then I 
shall telegraph my lawyer, who is now in Glenwood 
awaiting instructions. ' * 

If I had launched a bombshell, I doubt if I should 
have startled him more. 

**Your lawyer! Good Heavens! what have you 
done?" He glared at me wildly, then sat down on 
the settee, flinging his arm along the back. His face 
was turned from me. 

"Perhaps if you told him yourself, he would forgive 
you," I suggested, pitying him, in spite of myself. 

He did not answer, but his hand closed so tightly 
over the back of the settee that the knuckles showed 
white. 

"Just write him honestly," I continued, "telling 
him that you do not care for the ministry and cannot 
go on deceiving him, and will give up all hopes of the 
money. Then explain to him, as you have to me, 
why you thought it best to buy your sermons. I am 
partly to blame, and I will help you write the letter if 
you like, and I shouldn't wonder a bit if he'd forgive 
you." 

My companion drew a deep breath and lifted his 
head. He did not speak at once, but sat very still, 
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looking out of the window. I, too, looked out. A 
few minutes more and the rain would come. The 
topmost branches of the trees were beginning to wave. 
A lilac bush tossed its arms derisively above the sill. 
I crossed to the door. I had a confused sense of 
being like a heroine in a play, as I stood with my 
hand on the knob and looked back at the disconsolate 
young man. 

"You say you have employed a lawyer," he said at 
last; **but this is hardly a case for legal interference. 
A man's will is his will. A lawyer can do nothing." 

**He can go to your uncle and explain the facts. 
That's all I care, so that your uncle knows the truth, 
and then he can leave his money to whom he chooses. * * 

Mr. Dudley muttered something between his teeth. 
A vein in his forehead showed like a cord. He drew 
his handkerchief from his pocket and wiped his face. 
I was very sorry for him. 

"Of course I hope you'll get the money, because 
you want it so," I said gently. "And on Susie's 
account, too. And I think if you'd write the 
letter " 

"On whose account, did you say?" 

"Susie's," I answered, in surprise. 

He laughed, a short, bitter laugh. "What is the 
money to Susie, may I ask? If I mistake not, she 
was the one who repeated all that precious informa- 
tion about the bishop which you have used to such 
good advantage." 

"But she didn't know I would use it in that way, 
and she only told me because she was so proud of 
you," I hastened to explain. "She's just as generous 
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as she can be, and she wouldn't mind your being 
poor, for herself. She said so. * * 

'Tor herself?*' he repeated coldly. "I don't un- 
derstand you, Miss Hanson." 

**Why, aren't you engaged to her?" 

Again he broke into a bitter laugh. "Hardly. I'm 
not in a position to engage myself to anyone, least 
of all to a little scatter-brain schoolgirl like her. Be- 
tween you, you have ruined me." 

I clung to the door knob, dismayed. It seemed to 
me that I could not have heard aright, and I waited 
for him to break the silence. But he did not. 

"Then you never expected to be really engaged to 
her. You've just been trifling?" 

He did not answer, but rose and went over to the 
window again. I followed him with my ejses. The 
wind blew in sudden gusts, and the leaflet on the desk 
fluttered like a live thing. The Sunday-school room 
looked unfamiliar in the yellow light. I clung to the 
door knob and wished I had never grown up. 

* 'About the letter, * * began Mr. Dudley, dismissing 
the other subject as unworthy of consideration. "Of 
course writing in the way you suggest is out of the 
question, but I will go to my uncle and explain the 
case, if that will be satisfactory. It's the only rational 
way." 

I shook my head. 

"You don't think I'd do it?" he asked quickly. 

I was silent. 

He flushed to the roots of his hair. "Well, if by 
Thursday morning you received a letter from my 
uncle, dictated to his lawyer and signed by himself, 
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stating that I had told him how I purchased my 
sermons of you, then would you be convinced that I 
had lived up to my promise?" 

'*Y-e-s,'* I said slowly; ''for I suppose I could for- 
ward the letter to my lawyer, and he could find out 
who your uncle's lawyer is and interview him, and 
if the letter was not genuine, why, I should soon 
know it." 

Mr. Dudley wheeled about sharply, and went to 
get his hat. **A good lawyer as well as a minister 
are lost in you. Miss Hanson. Pity that your field of 
action is so limited." 

The exit from the Sunday-school room is through 
the church. I hurried past the empty pews, looking 
neither to the right nor left, but in the vestibule Mr. 
Dudley overtook me. As he pushed open the door, 
he half extended the other hand. 

"Won't you say good-by?" he said, quite as if 
nothing had happened. **I have little to thank you 
for, but I am half inclined to believe you are right. 
And tell your little friend good-by for me," he added. 

I raised my eyes timidly to his face. "Are you 
leaving for good? Aren't you going to keep the 
church until they can get someone else to take your 
place?" 

He shook his head. He was still pale, and there 
was an unpleasant expression in his eyes, as though 
he inwardly sneered at himself, but his lips smiled. 
There was a touch of recklessness about his whole 
manner. 

We stepped out on the windy porch together, as 
that other Sunday we had stepped out into the sun- 
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shine. It was not raining, but the ominous yellow 
light had deepened. The dust in the street was swept 
along in a cloud, and pieces of paper scurried past. 
He closed the door and locked it, raised his hat to 
me, and walked rapidly down the street. I lingered 
in the porch until he had turned the corner, then I 
stole down the path and paused at the gate of the 
cemetery. The hedge sawed against its wires as the 
wind beat against it, and the taller evergreens leaned 
whispering to one another. I crept in and laid my 
hand on old Mrs. Murphey's tombstone. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONFESSIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

"Father, I want to speak to you a minute." The 
flare of the early lighted sitting-room lamp dazzled my 
eyes, and I still panted from my battle with the wind. 
Outside, the first rain was falling in a quiet down- 
pour. I had barely escaped it. I sat down on the 
edge of the chair father pushed toward me, and held 
my box of money. 

"Well, Emma Lou, where have you been? You 
look pretty well blown to pieces," he said, peering at 
me over the top of his spectacles. Dorothy came in 
from the dining room, where she had been helping 
mother set the table, and hung over the back of my 
chair. 

"Are you going to give it to him now, Emma 
Lou?" she whispered, her hair dropping over my 
shoulder and into my face. I drew my breath in 
sharply. 

"Here's some money for you, father," I said, push- 
ing the box on the desk. Then I could get no fur- 
ther ; my arm fell back stiffly at my side and I looked 
at him beseechingly. 

"Money! Why, my child, what for, and where did 
you get it?" 

"She earned it, every bit. There's most forty 

364 
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dollars,'* cried Dorothy, veering over to father as he 
poured the contents of the box on the desk. "She's been 
saving it a long, long time, and working ever so hard." 

He pushed his spectacles up and leaned forward. 
"Forty dollars, Emma Lou! you surprise me! And 
you earned it to help me!" 

His eyes gleamed so kindly. He put his hand on 
my arm. I turned away. It was harder even than I 
had thought. 

•'Don't! " I said. "Don't look at me that way! 
Wait till you know! Wait till you've heard how I 
earned it. I*ve been writing sermons for Mr, Dudley, 
You know you said they were crude and weak, and 
they were not his sermons at all. They were miQe, 
and he paid me for them!" 

"But, Emma Lou, you only cop " began 

Dorothy. 

I silenced her, and fronted by their two amazed 
faces, poured forth my confession. Mother came to 
bid us to supper, but instead dropped down in a chair 
by the door and listened. My every nerve was strung 
to its highest tension. There was a ringing in my 
ears, and the sound of my voice beat back on me with 
all the unreality of an echo. At first father almost 
smiled, the revelation was so strange, so astounding; 
but as I proceeded he leaned his elbow on the desk 
and covered his eyes. Dorothy looked at me, terri- 
fied. Mother sat stiffly upright, her face straining 
toward me out of the shadow. As I ceased speaking, 
only the clock's ticking was heard through the room 
and the sound of Dorothy sobbing on the cushion of 
father's chair. I did not feel like crying. I had 
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only a dull sense of the hopelessness of it all. I 
noticed how dark her curls looked so near his gray 
head, and how his hand grasped the arm of his chair. 
The money gleamed on the table between them and 
me, and it might have been a wall, I felt so far away, 
so set apart. 

"I'll go away anywhere you want me to,*' I whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

Dorothy, with a little cry, sank to her knees by 
father's chair. 

"You'll forgive her, won't you, father?" she 
cried, clutching my skirt. "Say you forgive her! 
Don't let her go away!" 

But still father did not speak. I turned to mother. 
She, too, was silent. A chill seemed to creep round 
my heart. 'Twas almost as though the rain beat on 
it, as it beat on the tin roof of the porch. I rose 
unsteadily. Then suddenly father opened his arms 
to me. I sank against his shoulder. 

"I can't help it, father, I can't help it!" I cried, 
covering my face. "My soul is made wrong, or else 
I haven't any. I can't be religious, though I have 
tried and tried!" 

His hand trembled on my hair. "Hush, dear," he 
said, and drew me closer. 

"But there isn't any real religion in me," I wailed. 
"I couldn't do such abominable things if there was. 
I couldn't, I couldn't! I always hated Sunday 
school, and now I can't even believe in ministers any 
more, nor men, nor anything." I sobbed and quiv- 
ered on his shoulder, and he waited patiently until 
the paroxysm had passed, 
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Mother quietly left the room, and Dorothy, down 
on the floor, pressed my hand to her cheek. All the 
pent-up turbulence and regret of the past month 
spent itself; then father raised my head. 

"Look at me, Emma Lou." His voice was almost 
a sigh, but his eyes were very gentle. He lifted my 
chin so the light shone full on my face. 

''Listen, dear. It is not your lack of religion that 
I deplore, but rather your ability to stifle your con- 
science. You have more religion than you ever 
dream of, and if you are patient and reverent, the 
sentiment will develop naturally. But, dear, there 
can be no true religion without a healthy conscience. 
Remember that. As to the other lesson you have 
learned, it is one of the harshest the world has to 
teach, and for that reason I wish it had not come to 
you yet; but this knowledge of life is yours now, not 
to embitter, not to render you distrustful of all things, 
but to broaden and deepen your nature, and to render 
you more able to discriminate between the false and 
the true." 

Thus he talked to me gently, tenderly, until I 
turned, of my own accord, toward the glittering pile 
of coins on the desk. He answered the look. 

* 'Which would you prefer to do, Emma Lou, give 
it to me or return it to Mr. Dudley?" 

"Return it to Mr. Dudley," I responded, trying 
to keep the tears from falling again, as the vision of 
the freshly painted house which I had cherished so 
long faded before my eyes. Dorothy slipped an arm 
around father's neck. 

"I am going to tell her now, father," she whis- 
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pered, "because I don't want her to go visiting and 
leave us.** 

Mother came in with a cup of valerian tea, which she 
had hastened to prepare, and which, she said, would 
steady my nerves. She smoothed the hair out of my 
eyes with a cool hand, and while I sat on father's knee 
and tried to drink the mixture, Dorothy told how 
they had planned to surprise me. It was her idea. 

In the first place, father was not in the desperate 
financial condition she had imagined when she wrote 
me, and had not painted in the spring because he 
intended remodeling the house. Likewise because she 
expected to be torn up all summer, mother had been 
anxious that the schoolmaster should find another 
boarding place. This was in April, and it was 
thought that the alterations would be completed by the 
time I returned for vacation. But this proved to be 
impossible of accomplishment, as the architect father 
wanted was engaged on some contracts in Lanark 
which would claim his attention until the middle of 
July. He was the stranger who had called so fre- 
quently. It was now arranged that the work should 
actually be commenced on next Thursday, hence 
Dorothy's eagerness that I should take the train for 
auntie's that morning. I listened as one stupefied. 

"It's to be a Queen Anne, Emma Lou, and I 
showed father the kind of room you always said you'd 
like, with three little windows up high, and an alcove 
like Susie's, and it's all fixed in the plan that way, 
only yours is to be bigger than Susie's and face toward 
the east." 

All my weary striving, all my self-torture, all the 
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unhappiness I had caused others, and this was the 
end — father had not required the assistance that I had 
bent every energy to give him. I shall never forget 
that evening, my Diary, as long as I live. After 
supper, we all sat around the table and looked over 
the plans. Mother pointed out that the china closet 
would no longer be under the back stairs (a fact which 
had always annoyed her), but the cupboard would be 
accessible from the dining room as well as the kitchen. 
Dorothy was enthusiastic over a niche in the parlor, 
which she said the piano would just fit in ; and father 
explained how he was going to have shelves run 
around two sides of the sitting room for his books. 
As the house was to be heated by steam, the sale of 
the coal stove was accounted for. Watching their 
faces, a feeling of peace and happiness stole over me ; 
the box of money in father's desk was my one link to 
the past, and that link I meant to dispose of on the 
morrow. 

The Patterson marsh has green scum on it some- 
times, and everybody always said they wondered Mr. 
Patterson didn't set his house back further when he 
built, or else fill up the marsh ; but he is something of 
an artist in taste, and he thought the house looked 
better perched on the very edge, I suppose. He 
always did seem to me like a person who had moths 
in his brain, and the common-sense part was all eaten 
full of holes. To be sure, Mollie is well and strong, 
but she has been away a great deal ; Mrs. Patterson, 
however, is an invalid, as I told you, and Mr. Patter- 
son himself is not very robust looking. And I was 
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worried about Susie. If she was taken sick and died, 
I tried to think that it would be more than half owing 
to the marsh. Poor Susie ! I knew she would learn 
of Mr. Dudley's sudden resignation and departure 
through her grandpa, and thought it would be better 
for me not to deliver his farewell message, but Tues- 
day afternoon I received a piteous note, begging me 
to come down there. I found her lying on the lounge 
in her room, a package of the minister's letters clasped 
in her hands. 

**0h, Emma Lou, he'll come back, say he'll come 
back!" 

Her crying frightened me, but I thought it kinder 
to discourage from the first all thoughts of his possible 
return. So I told her all about the sermons — every- 
thing — in order to prove his utter unworthiness. It 
did not produce the effect that I anticipated, for, after 
the first stunned incredulity, she fell to crying as pas- 
sionately as ever for him to return. 

In vain I remonstrated with her. ' 'You wouldn't 
want to marry a preacher who couldn't preach, would 
you, Susie?" 

She reared her head from the pillow with a certain 
defiance. 

*'If you think — that — that I liked your sermons — 
because they were good — you're mistaken ! That's all. 
It was just Mm/ And it's him now!" she moaned 
despairingly, and dropped her face again. So my 
mind was set at rest on that score. It was no elo- 
quence of mine that had wrought the mischief. I 
wished I had known it before. 

That was a dreadful afternoon, my Diary, and once 
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when I went downstairs to get a glass of water for 
Susie, her mother spoke real sharply to me. She had 
been crying, too — I could tell by her voice. She was 
sitting in the dining room with the shades all drawn 
down and the camphor bottle in her lap. I felt as if 
I had no right to live. It was as though there was 
a funeral in the house, and I was to blame for the 
dying. When six o'clock came, I was on the verge of 
hysterics. On the way home I met Joe. He was in 
a sulky, and was carefully holding a patent churn on 
the seat, while he drove with the other hand. I 
hailed him, and he stopped and leaned around the 
churn. I went out into the street. "Go and see 
Susie to-night," I said. 

A flush darkened his cheek, but his eyes had a 
bright, waked-up expression. He had evidently heard 
the news. 

"Do you think she'd mind if I did? I — I might 
take her driving, if you think she 'd like to go. ' ' 

"Ask her. And, Joe," as he touched up his horse, 
"call round at our house first, and I'll give you some 
of Dorothy's pansies for her." He flushed again and 
drove away rapidly, his arm around the teetering 
churn, and his brown coat blowing in little ripples 
across his broad back. Dear, good, manly Joe. 
After supper he drove by in his spruce, newly painted 
buggy, and some white feathers waved just beyond his 
hat brim. That was all I could see for the shrubbery, 
but it was enough to satisfy me. 

I sat on the porch alone. There was a meeting 
over at the church to decide the question of a new 
minister, and both father and mother had gone. It 
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was an unusual thing for them to attend such a busi- 
ness meeting, and I was convinced that they were 
more worried about me than they chose to have me 
know. Often since Sunday night I had felt father's 
eye upon me as I sat reading or otherwise engaged, 
and he and mother continued to talk together in low 
tones. As the house altering was no longer a secret, 
it must be me they were discussing. Oh, dear, what 
a trouble I was to everybody and myself besides ! I 
sat very still, thinking, and the shadows of the trees 
lengthened and stretched like great arms across the 
yard. Dorothy came up the lane, calling me, but I 
slipped indoors, for I knew Bert was down there too; 
and by and by she stopped calling and the house was 
very silent. 

I reviewed the past faithfully, and my thoughts 
seemed to fill the room like black ghosts, if there are 
such things. I remembered all the embarrassing, 
humiliating, miserable things that had ever happened 
to me; and when I could bear it no longer, I rose and 
lit the lamp. But it was no use trying to read, and I 
closed the book in disgust. There was a brown bug 
crawling up the lamp shade, pausing every now and 
then to sharpen his wings with his back legs. I 
watched him until he began to descend the inside of 
the chimney, then I took him out. He appeared real 
grateful, and insisted on walking up my finger, like a 
milky fly, but in a minute he was all right and circling 
around the shade once more. We were kindred 
spirits, I reflected, the Junebug and I, for I too was 
always getting my wings singed, and that's all the 
good it did. I recaptured him, and, going to the door, 
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threw him into the darkness, when suddenly my hand 
was caught in a firm grasp. 

•*Emma Lou!" 

Mr. Benson pulled the screen door open wider. 
The hall was dimly lighted. "Did I frighten you, 
little girl ? Speak to me ! " 

I sat down on the stairs. 

**I shouldn't have startled you so, but you put your 
hand out just as I was going to knock. Answer me; 
it's you, isn't it?" 

"Yes — and the Junebug," I laughed a little wildly. 
He knelt and began chafing my hand. I pushed 
him away. "Don't!" I cried. "I'm all right, only 
a little taken by surprise. Come into the sitting 
room." 

But in the sitting room I hid my face in the sofa 
cushion and laughed again. Mr. Benson waited with 
a very distraught air, and every time I glanced at him, 
it set me off afresh. My nervousness took this form. 
He looked very tired and pale and put-about — and all 
because of me. This was not funny, of course, but it 
seemed so to me then, and I must have cried without 
I laughed. 

"Good gracious, Emma Lou," he exclaimed at last, 
when I grew a little calmer, "tell me, if you can, 
what all this means!" 

"All what?" I gurgled. 

"All this telegraphing, all this minister and uncle 
and will business. What in the name of goodness 
have you been doing now? Explain." 

"That's just it. It was 'in the name of goodness' 
I was doing it. I most always do things 'in the name 
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of goodness,' you know. It's what gets me into 
scrapes." 

He smiled faintly, and drew his chair nearer. 
"Yes, I know," he said. "But don't keep me in 
suspense. If you only knew how anxious I have 
been, Emma Lou ! I started for Glenwood the same 
night I received your message. I got in there Sun- 
day, and yesterday morning I received your letter, 
saying that you thought you could manage the case 
yourself. And then I came right on to Lanark, 
determined to know what it was all about." 

"Well, I'll tell you," I said, and closed my 
eyes for a moment and leaned back agaimst the 
cushions. 

"I learned the name of young Dudley's uncle — 
Davis, Richard Davis, and that heart disease was 
liable to carry him off any time," continued Mr. Ben- 
son. "He is worth some three or four hundred thou- 
sand, and Dudley's been under his thumb for the last 
ten years as prospective heir. A very crusty, iron- 
willed old fellow, the uncle. Has lately become relig- 
ious, it seems. I picked up these facts in Glenwood, 
and in to-night's Lanark Dispatch^ which I bought on 
the train coming down here, there is an item which 
may prove of interest to you, inasmuch as it states 
positively that Dudley has forfeited all claim to his 
uncle's money by his marriage " 

'^His marriage! Why, Susie's here! He isn't 
married. Let me see the paper." 

Mr. Benson drew it from his coat pocket, and 
standing under the light, I read the following 
notice: 
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minister's miserly marriage. 

Rev, J, Henry Dudley, Late Pastor School Street Missionary 
Churchy Married Privately Last Night at Glenwood, 

News has just been received in this city of the marriage of Rev. 
J. Henry Dudley, late pastor of the Congregational Missionary 
Church, to Miss Hattie I. Towendsend of Glenwood, Minn. The 
marriage took place late last evening at the office of the justice of 
the peace of that city. Miss Towendsend is thirty years Mr. Dud- 
ley's senior, but is worth considerable money. The marriage was 
entirely unexpected by the friends of both parties, and it is said, 
on reliable authority, that Mr. Richard Davis, uncle of the young 
theologian, has revoked his will, in which he bequeathed the 
larger portion of his fortune to him, in consequence of it. But 
as Mr. Dudley obtained about the same amount with his elderly 
bride, perhaps the blow will not crush him. He abruptly resigned 
his charge here Sunday night. The couple left for an extended 
trip in the East. 

I Stood quite still and the paper dropped to the 
floor. Mr. Benson drew me to a chair. 

* 'Married — and to an old woman!" 

He took both my hands. **Emma Lou! Do you 
want to drive me quite out of my wits? What's this 
marriage to you? You didn't care for the rascal, did 
you?'' 

**Care for him! Care for him!" I repeated. 
"Why, I despise him!" And then I told my story for 
the third time. I turned my face away during the 
recital, and when I had finished I did not dare glance 
at him. I was afraid he would look as father had 
looked ; afraid of that awful silence. 

"And that's all, Charlie Benson, and please don't 
say anything! Don't tell me how awful I am, for I 
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know." I stumbled up out of my chair with my face 
still averted, and he sprang up too. 

**Tell you how awful you are? Oh, Emma Lou!" 

To my astonishment, he caught me in his arms and 
pressed his lips against my hair. 

"Don't you understand? Won't you ever under- 
stand? You might write sermons for fifty ministers, 
it wouldn't change you in my eyes. Oh, my little, 
independent girl, so quick to learn other things, but 
so slow at this ! I had hoped that you would see it ; 
that I should not have to put it into words yet, but 
you won't. Are you blind, quite blind, dear?" 

He bent and looked into my face, and his eyes were 
so wide and dark and full of feeling, and his breath 
came so fast and his nostrils quivered — he looked as 
he had looked that day in the depot ; at last I under- 
stood. 

"And it was me all the time," I exclaimed wonder- 
ingly, "and not some other girl?" 

"]ust yoUy you all the time." 

Now isn't it strange that I had never even sus- 
pected it, no more than about Bert ! Perhaps, how- 
ever, you guessed the truth, my Diary, between the 
lines. And I think Charlie Benson is the loveliest 
lover in the world. I told him so and he seemed 
perfectly delighted. 

"Please God, you will not change," he whispered, 
"but do not tempt my selfishness, Emma Lou. You 
shall be free to enjoy your girlhood, though I am 
bound." 

You ought to have seen father and mother when 
they heard the news. They just sat down and gasped^ 
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and father was very white until Charlie explained that 
he was willing to wait until I was older before urging 
an engagement. Such a course would only be justice 
to me, he declared. He intended it as gallantry, of 
course, but I didn't like it very well, and I consider 
myself engaged now. 

While he was talking with father and mother, I 
slipped out on the porch to tell Dorothy about it. But 
Bert was there swinging her in the hammock. I 
paused, suddenly recalling my definite statements of 
a few nights before. Where was that theory now? 
And after all, it was Bert I had expected to be engaged 
to in the end. I could not remember the time I had 
not been fond of him, but my feeling for Charlie was 
new and unexplained. I shrank back further in the 
shadow. Was I inconsistent and inconstant? The 
hammock creaked back and forth slowly, and at last 
came to a stop. Bert caught one of Dorothy's curls, 
and kneeling, twisted it around his finger. 

**I'm in your coils, Dorry," he said, laughing up 
into her little moonlit face. * 'You've calmed my 
troubled spirits 'like ile upon the wave.' " 

Perhaps; who could tell ? And Dorothy is my sister. 
I smiled, and stole softly away. 

Emma Lou Hanson, 

Age sixteen. 
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